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INTRODUCTION, 
THE PHULEIAN STATES. 


THe three Native States of PATIALA, JiND and NABHA in the Punjab 
are collectively known as the Phalkian States. They are the most important 
of the cis-Sutlej States, having a total area of 7,599 square miles, with a 

opulation (1go1) of 2,176,644 souls, and a gross annual revenue of 
Rs $8,00,000. The main area of this group of States lies between 74° 
and 77° E. and 29° and 31° N. It is bounded on the north by the Dis- 
trict of Ludhiana, on the east by Ambala and Karnél, on the south by 
Rohtak and Hissir, and on the west by the Ferozepore District and the 
Faridkot State. This area is the ancestral ERAS of the Phalkian houses. 
It lies mainly in. the great natural tract called the Jangal ‘ Desert or Forest,’ 
but stretches north-east into that known as the Pawadh, or‘ East,’ and south- 
wards across the Ghaggar into the Nardak, while its southernmost tract, 
round the ancient town of Jind, claims to lie within the sacred limits of the 
Kurukshetra. ‘This vast tract is not however the exclusive property of the 
States, for in it lie several islands of British territory, and the State of Maler 
Kotla dovetails into the centre of its northern border. On the other hand 
the States hold many outlying villages in British territory. Nevertheless the 
three States, as a group, hold a comparatively continuous area, though indi- 
yvidually each resembles Brunswick or the County of Cromarty, its terri- 
tory being scattered and inextricably intermingled with that of its sister 
States. Hesides its share in the ancestral possessions of the Phdélkidn 
houses,« Patiala holds a considerable area in the Simla Hills acquired in 


“a8rs. In addition to these possessions, the three States hold a fairly 


compact block of outlying territory in the south-east of the Punjab, between 
45? and 76° E. and 27° and 28° .N. This block is bounded on the north by 
Hissir, on the east by Rohtak and Gurgaon, and on the south and west 
by Rajpatina. Each of the States received a part of this territory as a 
reward for its services in the Matiny. 


The ruling families of the Phélkian States are descended from Phil, their 


“eponym, from whom are also descended the great feudal, but not ruling,, 


families of Bhadaur and Malaud, and many others of less importance. Col- 
laterally again the descendants of Phil are connected with the rulers of 


ae 


PHULKIAN STATES. | Imiroduction. [ Part A. 


Faridkot, the extinct Kaithal family and the feudatories of Arnaull, Jhumba, 
Siddhdwal, and, north of the Sutlej, Atari. These numerous branches of a 
vigorous stock belong to the great Siddhd-Barar tribe, the most powerful Jat 
tribe south of the Sutlej, and claim descent from Jaisal, a Bhatti Kajpat, who, 
having founded the State of Jaisalmer in 1180 A.D., was driven from his king- 
dom by a rebellion and settled near Hissar. Hembhel, his son, sacked that town 
and overran the country upto Delhi, but was repulsed by Shams-ud-Din 
Altamash. Subsequently however in 1212 A.D. that ruler made him gover- 
nor of the Sirsaand Bhatinda country. But his great-grandson Mangalrao 
having rebelled against the Muhammadan sovereign of Delhi was beheaded at 
Jaisalmer. His grandson sank to Jat status by contracting a marriage with a 
woman of that class, and though the great Siddhi-Barir tribe in the ensuing. 
centuries spread itself far and wide over the Malwa country up to and even 
beyond the Sutlej, the descendants of Khiwa fell into poverty and obscurity, 
until one of them, Sanghar, with a few followers entered the service of the 
Emperor Babar. Sanghar himself fell at Panipat in 1526 A.D., but the 
emperor rewarded his devotion by granting his son Bary4am the chamdhriyat 
or superintendency of the waste country south-west of Delhi, and thus restor- 
ed the fortunes of the family. This grant was confirmed by Humayun, but 
Baryam in 1560 fell fighting against the Muhammadan Bhattis, at once the 
kinsmen and hereditary foes of the Siddha tribe. Bary4m was succeeded 
as chaudhri by his son Mahraj and his grandson Mohan, who were both 
engaged in constant warfare with the Bhattis until the latter was compelled 
to Hee to Hansi and Hissir, whence he returned with a considerable force 
of his tribesmen, defeated the Bhattis at Bedowal, and at the advice of the 
Sikh Guru Har Govind founded Mahraj in the Ferozepore District. 


But the unceasing contest with the Bhattis was soon renewed and Mohan 
and his son, Rép Chand, were killed by them ina skirmish about 1615. His 
second son, Kala, succeeded to the chaudhriyat and became the guardian of 
Phal and Sandali, the sons of Rip Chand. Phal, whose name means 
‘ blossom,’ was blessed by the Guru Har Govind, and from him many noble 
houses trace their descent. He left six sons, of whom Taloka was the 
eldest, and from him are descended the families of Jind and Nabha- From 
Rama, the second son, sprang the greatest of the Philkian houses, that of 
Patiala. The four other sons only succeeded to a small share of their 
father's pcessessions, 


Phal had in 1627 founded and given his name to the village which is 
now an important town in the Nabha State. His two elder sons founded 
Bhai Rapa, still: held jomtly by the three States; and Rama also built 
Rampur. ‘The last named successfully raided the Bhattis and other enemies 
‘of his line. He then cbtained from the Muhammadan Governor of Sirhind 
the superintendency of the Jangal tract, his cousin Chain Singh being associ- 
ated with him in the office, but Rama could brook norival and caused his 
cousin to be assassinated, only to fall in his turn a victim to the vengeance 
of Chain Singh's sons. The blood-feud was duly carried on by Ala Singh, 
Rima’s third son, who killed all but one of the sons of Chain Singh. 
Ala Singh, now quit of his nearest enemies, established a post at Sanghera, 
to protect its people against the chiefs of Kot and Jagraon. In 1722 he 
entrusted Bhadaur to his elder’ brother, and re-built Barnala, where he took 


Me Griffn's ‘Tenjab Réjes’ he is said to Fave been the elder brother while in the 
"Jugréfia Patiala be is called the younger. See also ‘Tiarihh Vstidla,’ fcot-ncte cm p. go, 
shece ke ip Cescribed as the younger brother. ?.* 
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up his residence. Shortly afterwards his son Sarddl Singh attacked and 
destroyed Nima, the posses jon of a Rajpit who was related to the 
powerful Rai Kalha of Kot. This roused the Raitoadetermined attempt 
to destroy the rising power of Ala Singh, and collecting a large force led by 
the Rajput chiefs of alwara, Malsin, : hattar and Talwandi, and the famous 
Jamal Khan, Rais of Miler Kotla, and strengthened by an imperial contin- 
gent under Sayyid Asad All Khan, general of the Jullundue Doab, he attack- 
ed the Sikhs outside Barnila. The imperial general fell early in the day, 
and his troop abandoned the field. The troops of Miler Kotla and Kot 
followed their example and the Sikhs obtained a complete victory; routing 
the Muhammadan forces and taking many prisoners and much _ booty- 
This victory raised Ala ‘Singh to the position of an independent chief 
and the Sik flocked to his standard. But the next 10 years were consumed 
+n desultory warfare with the Bhattis, and Ali Singh was driven to ally 
himself with the se a governor of Sirhind against the chief of Kot; who 
was forced to abandon his principality. Ala Singh however soon quarrelled 
with his ally, and was in consequence thrown by him into prison, where 
he would have perished but for the self-sacrifice of a follower, a relative 
of Chain Singh, his hereditary te. Thus freed, Ald Singh built the 
fort of Bhawanigarh, 22 miles west of the present town of Patiala. 
Three years later his general, Gurbaksh Singh, Kaleka, subdued the 
territory of Sanaur or Chaurdsi in which the town of Patiala lies, and 
fortified the latter to hold the conquered territory in check. Mean- 
while the Diwan o Abd-us-Samad Khan known as Samand Khan, governor 
of Sirhind, had fled for protection to Ala Singh, who refused to surrender him. 
Samand Khin thereupon marched on Sanaur, but only to meet with asevere 
defeat. Bhai Gurbaksh Singh, the founder of the Kaithal family, next invoked 
the aid of Ala Singh in subduing the country round Bhatinda, which was then 
held by Sardar Jodha of Kot Kapira. Ala Singh d itched a considerable 
force against this chief, but affected nothing until the Sikhs from the north 
of the Sutlej came to his aid, overran the country and placed Bhat Gur- 
baksh Singh in possession of it. Ala Singh next turned his arms against 
two neighbouring chiefs, who having cal ed in vain upon the Bhatt's for 
help were slain with several hundred followers and their territories annexed. 
With his son Lal Singh, Al Singh now proceeded to overrun the country 
of the Bhatti chiefs, who summoned the imperial governor of Hissir to their 
aid, but in spite of his co-operation they were driven from the field. This 
campaign terminated in 1759 with the victory of Dh4rsdl which consolidated 
Ali Singh’s power and greatly raised his reputation. 


On his invasion of India in 1761 Ahmad Shah Durrani had appointed 
Zain Khan governor of Sirhind, but the moment he turned his face home- 
wards, the Sikhs, who had remained neutral during his campaigns against 
the Mughal and Mahratta powers, attacked Sirhind which was with difficulty 
relieved by Jamél Khin of Maler Kotla and Rai Kalha of Kot. In 1762 
Ahmad 5 determined to punish the Sikhs for this attempt on Sirhind, 
and though a great asatederacy of the Philkian chiefs and other Sikh 
leaders was formed and oppos his advance near Garnala, the Durrant 
snflicted on them a crushing defeat, their loss being estimated at 20,000 men. 
Ala Singh himself was taken igoner, and Barndla occupied by the Afghans. 
The chief's ransom of four a was paid with difficulty, and he was released, 
but Ahmad Shah, in pursuance of his policy of employing the Sikhs against 
the Mughal power, gave Ala Singh a robe of honour with the title o Raja 
and authority to coin money in his own name. These its however raised 
the suspicions of the Sikhs, and Ala Singh only recoverec his position in their 
eyes when in 1763 he headed the great force of confederated Sikhs which 
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took Sirhind after Zain Khin had been defeated and slain outside its walls, 

In this battle the nascent State of Jind was represented by Alam Singh, a 

grandson of Taloka, and that of Nabha by Hamur Singh, his great-grandson. 

After the victory the old Mughal District of Sirhind was divided among its 
conquerors. Surhind itself with its surrounding country fellto Ali Singh, 
Amloh to Nibha, and 2 considerable area to Jind. “In this year Jind and 
Sabha may be deemed to have coms into being a3 ruling States, and 
heactforward their histories diverge. | | 
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PATIALA STATE. 
CHAPTER I.—DESCRIPTIVE. 
a 
Section A.—Physical Aspects. 


THE most eastern of the three Phdlkifn States—Patidla, Jind and CHAP.I, A. 
Nibha—Patiala derives its name from its capital city which was founded Descriptive. 
iby Raja Ala Singh, the first independent ape of the State, about 1762 = = Heihecn! 
AD. With a total area of 5,412 square mules, it is considerably the pekeciing 
dargest and most wealthy of the Native States in the Eastern Punjab, and | 
is more populous than Bahawalpur, which has nearly three times its area. aaa! stg ct 
Most of its territory lies in the eastern plains of the Punjab, which form B 7? 
part of the great natural division called the Indo-Gangetic Plain West, ~ 
Uwing however to its political history the territories of the State are | 
Ssoinewhat scattered, They comprise a portion of the Simla Hills and a tract | 
called the s/dga of Nfrnaul, which now constitutes the xfsdma? of Mohindar- 
‘garh in the extreme south-east of the Province on the borders of the Jaipur and 
Alwar States in Rajpiiténa, Moreover, the territory of the State is interspersed 
with small tracts and even single villages belonging to the States of Nabha, 
Jind and Maler Kotla, and to the British Districts of Ludhiana, Ferozepore 
and Karn&l, while on the other hand the State includes several detached 
villages or groups of villages which lie within the natural borders of these 
States and Districts. 


The scattered nature of the Patiala territories makes it impossible to 
describe its boundaries clearly and succinctly, but the map gives full de- 
tails and renders any lengthy description superfluous. Briefly the State 
may be described as consisting of three main portions, each of which is 
bounded by the territories noted below :-— 


The main block, between N. lat. 29° 23° and 30° 55’ and E. long, 
74° 40° and 76° 59’, comprising the plains portion of the State west of the 
Jumna Valley and south of the Sutlej, is bordered thus :-— 


North.—Ludhiana and Feroze pore Districts. 

West.—Hissar District. 

South.—Hissar and the State of Jind. 
». &ast.—Karnal and Ambala Districts. 
Thus the mim portion of the State forms roughly a parallelog 139 
thiles from east to west and 125 miles from north to south, with an out- 
lying tract to the south of the Ghaggar river, which forms part of the 
ry zamat of Karmgarh. The second block lies within the Simla Hills be- 
tween 30° 40° ada ro’ N. lat. and 76° 49' and 77° 19: E. long., and is thus 
tomprised within the Himalayan area. The State here comes: into contact 
‘With several of the Simla Hill States, for it is bounded on the north by Koti, 
Bhajji and Bhagal, on the west by Nalagarh and Mahlog, and’on the east by 
Sirmir and Keonthal, while on the south it isseparated ftom tahsil Kharar 
of the Ambdla District by the watershed of the Siwalik Range.. This block 
has a maximum length of 36 miles from north to south and a breadth of 
49 miles from east to west. It forms part of the nisdma? of Pinjaur., 
The third block is the t/é¢g¢a of Narnaul which isremote from the main territory 
of the State, lying 180 miles from its capital, between N. lat. 27° 47° and 
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28° 28’ and E. long. 75” 56’ and 76° 17’. It is bounded on the north by the 

Find State, on the west and south by Jaipur State territory, 
and on the east by the State of Alwar and the Nabha s/dga of Bawal Fanti. 
It is 45 miles from north to south and 22 from east to west. 


The plains part of the State does not differ materially from the sur- 
rounding Districts of LudhiAna, Ambila and Karnal, though the tract 
irrigated by the Sirhind Canal in the north stands out in a pleasing verdant 
contrast to the sandy tracts of the south-west. In the hills the scenery is 
varied and picturesque. 


The Patiala State as a whole is badly watered. No great river runs 
through it or near its borders, and the chief stream which traverses the 
State is the Ghaggar, which runs from the north-east of its main portion 
‘n a south-westerly direction through the Pawadh, and thence in a more 
westerly direction separating the Pawadh from the Bangar, after which 
it leaves the territory of the State. Its bed is narrow and ill-defined in 
Rajpura and Banar, but in Ghanaur the banks are low and the stream floods 
easily Lower down it narrows in places, but generally speaking is not 


* 


confined in the rains to any clear or well-defined channel. 


The slope of the main block of the State is from north-east to south- 
west, and in the rainy season the surface drainage of the country near 
Ripar enters the State near Sirhind and flows through the Fatehgarh, 
Bhawanigarh and Sundm tahsils and spreads over the country about 
Jakhepal and Dharmgarh. This stream is known as the Sirhind, Manstir- 
pur or Sundm chod, and probably follows the alignment of the canal, which 
was cut about 1361 A. D. by Firoz Shah Ill, when he constituted Sirhind 
into a separate district.’ 

South of this stream runs the Jhambowali chot which rises near Chinar- 
thal, runs through Bhawanigarh and Karmgarh thanas and joins the Ghaggar 
near Bhaini. A third torrent, the Patialewali Nadi, rises near Manf Mayra, 
and carrying with it the water of several other torrents flows past Patiala, 
and falls into the Ghaggar near Patarsi. 


Centuries ago, it is said, the Sutle] flowed through the Govindgarh 
tabsil, and though it is probable that the river changed its course early in 
the 13th century, the old depressions are still to be seen, with ridges of Righ 
sand running parallel to them. In the Himalayan area the principal stream 
ig the Koshallia which, after receiving the waters of the Sukna, Sirsala, 
Jhajra, Gambhar and Sirsa, debouches on to the plains near Mubarikpur, and 
is thenceforward known as the Ghaggar. ‘ 

In the Mohindargarh #isdmaf the two main streams are the Dohin and 
the Krishn4wati, with its tributary the Gohli. The Dohdn risesin the Jaipur 
hills, and traversing the parganasof Narnaul and Mohindargarh flows into 
the Jind territory to the north. The Krishnawati also rises in Jaipur 
territory and enters the sisdmaf on the south at Mathoka, and passin 
Narnaul enters the Nabha territory on the east. The Gohli or d hhalak 
rises near Barheri in pargana Narnaul and falls into the Krishnéwati near 
Narnaul town. . 

GEOLOGY.’ 
Mr. Hayden writes— | 

_ "The Philkidn States are situated chiefly in the Indo-Gangetic 
alluvium, but their southern portions, in the neighbourhood of Gurgion 
‘District, contain outliers of slate and quartzite belonging to the elhi 
system.” : | i | 
' Elliot's History of India, I'V, p. 11. 
3 Compiled from the Geelogy of India and other sources, 
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The Patiala State may be divided for geological purposes into CHAP. I, A. 
t}the Patiala Siwéliks, (2) the outliers of the Ardvalli system in the nesarint 
ohindargarh aisdmaf, and (3) the plains portion of the State west of VOSCriptves 
the Jumna valley and south of the Sutle}. Pata 

‘The Patiila Siwéliks lie between 40° 40’ and 31° 10" N. and 76° 49° a 

and 77° 19’ E., forming part of the Siwalik Range. From a physical Geology. 
joint of view, they may be further sub-divided into Din and Hill. 
Of these the first extends along the foot of the hills from Raémgarh 
in Ambala District on the south-east to Nalagarh on the north-west. 
On the south-west it is bounded by Manf Majra, also in the Ambala 
District, from which it is separated by the range of Siwalik hills known 
as the Din Khols. These Khols present a tangled mass of small ravines, 
fissures and scarped walls, throughout which degradation has set in to such 
an extent that every year during the rains a large uantity of detritus 
is carried down by the streams into the Ambala plain, and it seems 
hopeless to expect that this action can now be stoppe altogether, though 
much a be done by replanting and restricting grazing. In great 
measure the erosion must be ascribed to the laying bare of the soft sand- 
stone formation by the destruction of the forests, for there is no doubt but 
that at one time this tract was clothed with dense forests of trees, of the 
species found in the low hills, as is evident from the old roots and petrified 
stems still found in many places. East of the Ghaggar river near Chandi is 
another range of low hills, and the portion belonging to Patiala, called the 
Raitan Khols, extends from the Mir of Kot&ha’s s/ag@ to Ramgarh. The 
other features of the Din are (1) the Raitan plateau, situated between Pinjaur 
and the Ghaggar river, some 12 square miles in extent; {2) the small 
isolated hills that rise out of the Dan. The Raitan plateau is of alluvial 
formation and is traversed by several streams which have cut deep into the 
stony soil on their way to the Ghaggar. 

The hill division includes two separate tracts. The smaller one about 

9 square miles in extent occupies the northern portion of the Jabrot 
valley, south of the Phigi-Mahisa ridge, and is surrounded by the Kott 
and Keonthal States. The larger tract extends through about 300 square 
miles of the mass of hills south of the Dhami and Bhajji States as far 
as the Pinjaur Din, and is bounded on the east b Keonthal, Koti, Simla, 
the Giri river and Sirmér, on the west by higal, Kunifr, Bhaghat, 
Bharaulf in Simla District, Bfjaand Mahlog States. The whole terntory 
is divided by the Jumna-Sutlej water-shed. The chief physical features 
are (1) the main ridge or water-shed, marked by the Jakko, Krol, Dagshéi 
and Banisar peaks, (2) the western off-shoots on which are the Sanawar, 
Garkhal and Karardeo (Kasaulf) peaks, and (3) the main valleys drained 
by tributaries of the Sutlej, Girf, Ghaggar and Sirsa rivers. 

Tara Devi hill isa well known peak. The area which drains into the oer ayant! Ni 
Sutlej bocce to Patidla, that which drains into the Jumna belonging to Azeic! period. 
Keonthal. It seems to be composed of (1) limestone and shales, ‘ 
(2) sand-stone, (3) shales and clay, (4) quartzite and granite, the granite 
nodules being actually seen in a tunnel of the Kélka-Simla Railway for 
a distance of about 13 chains. Hexagonal shaped pieces of granite are 
said to have been found in the tunnel and sold by Pathan coolies at . 
Simla. The rock occurs in intrusive masses and veins, ramifying through- 
out the rock gneiss and schists and even penetrating the slates. | 

At Jabrot all the uppermost beds forming the su its of the southern 
face of the Mahdsi ridge are composed of mica schist with abundant 
quartz veining at intervals, while the base of the hill consists of slaty 
a Sie 


7 All hapd and crystalline rocks being destitute of fossils. 
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kk with little or no crystalline metamorphic rock, the other becs 
einorl the infra-Krol group resting on the: Blaini bands and the Simla 
slates. Traces of copper are seen above Maudh village. 


Good roofing and flooring slates are quarried at Kemli near 
Jatogh and in Bagri Kalan. There are some sand pits in Nagili, a village tn 
argana Bharauli Khurd. In pargana Keotan Kalan there was a copper 
mine, but its working was stopped by a change in the course of the 
Sdrajmukhi, a tributary of the C iri. Limestone is found in Malla (5 kos 
east of Pinjaur), and in the vicinity of Pinjaur. At Taksal (2 miles north 
of Kalka) white limestone ig quarried from the Kali Matti ki Choi. 
Particles of gold mixed with dark sand are collected from the Sirsa 
river. 

Accepting the validity of a distant Aravalli system of transition 
stage it may be described as connes of quartzites, limestones, mica 
and felspathic schists, and gneisses. In the mizdmat of Narnaul some 
outliers here and there seem to belong to the. Aravalli system striking 
nearly from south-west to north-east in Rajpitana. In many places on 
sinking wells to a depth of about 20, 30 or 40 Adths' sandstone formations 
are likely to be met with. It is impossible to tell what beds may be 
concealed beneath the Narnaul plain, which is a portion of the Indo- 
Gangetic alluvium. : 

Limestone is quarried near Mendi (3 miles south of Narnaul). It 1s 
turned into quicklime—for whitewash—and exported to Patiala and other 
places at a distance. At Manderi, near the Police Station of Narnaul, a 
rough building stone is obtained. At Khirdaa kind of white stone used 
for building material and for making pillars is quarried. At Antri, 8 miles 
south of Narnaul, is an outlier where iron ore is mined, and in its neigh- 
bourhood fine white slabs are found. Near Bajl, 16 miles south of Narnaul, 
is a hill where there are copper mines, but owing to the scarcity of fuel they 
are not worked. Here are also found small round diamond-s aped corne- 
lians set in large blocks of stone. Rock crystals, quartz, mica schists and 
sandstones used for building purposes etotind at Masnauta (south-west of 
Narnaul), Panchnauta, Antri, Biharfpur, Danchauli, Golwa, Islampur, Salar pur 
and Mandlina. Fine slabs are found at Sarfi, Sarelfiand Salarpur. the 
limestone quarries at Dhani Bathotha are noted for the good quality of their 
stone. Crude beryl is found at Taihla 2 miles from Narnaul. Concrete 
(4ankar, ror), called morind by the people, is found in many places in the 
surface alluvium. 

In tahsil Mohindargarh near Madhogarh, 6 miles west of Kanaud, a 
itty sandstone used for mill-stones is found. Near Sohila, 7 miles 
eae Kanaud, there is an outlier where roofing slate is quarried, and near 
the same place sand, used for manufacturing glass (fanch) bracelets, us 
obtained. Dhosi is the loftiest hill in the sisdmat. e soil in the tahsil 
of Narnaul is res!i, while dkué or sand is abundant in Kanaud. 

_ The boulder beds are overlaid by a series of shales or slates, charac- 
terised by the greater or less prevalence of carbonaceous matter, which 
underlie the limestone of the Krol mountain. The carbonaceous impregna- 


y tion to these shales is very irregularly distributed, being often extremely 


conspicuous, especially where the rock has undergone crushing but at other 
times wanting at any rate near the surface. Not infrequently the blackest 
and most carbonaceous beds weather almost white by the removal of the 
carbonaceous element. Above these beds there is usually a series of 
quartzites of very variable thickness, varying from about twenty feet in the 


1 One kath = 1} fest, 
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sections south of the Krol mountain to some. thousand feet in Western CHAP. 1, A. 


Garhwal. be | are very noticeable at Simla, forming the whole of the —_," 
Boileauganj hil and the lower part of Jatogh, where they have been called Deseriptives 
Boileauganj quartzites. Pursicat 


| AsrEctTs. 

In the Krol mountain the uppermost beds are blue limestones with . .., 
associated shaly bands, mostly grey in colour, though thore is one distinct , een the 
tone of red shales, but as no carbonaceous beds are associated with them, Simla Himé- 
and as the underlying quartzite exhibits remarkable variations in thickness, '#)4* 
it is uncertain whether these limestones of the Krol group are the equiva- - 
lents of carbonaceous or graphitic limestones or belong to a later uncon- 
formable system. The beds of the carbonaceous system contain, in most of 
the sections, interbedded basaltic lava flows, and more or less impure volcanic 
ashes either recognisable as such, or represented by porblends schists, 
where the rocks have become schistose. The range of the volcanic beds 
varies on different sections. Their usual position is in the upper band of 
carbonaceous shales, but they are also found among the quartzites and in 
the upper part of the infra-Krol,’ though they never, so far as is known, 
extend down as far as the Blaini group (the group so named from the vil- 


lage and Ahad of Blaint or Balian{ in the pargana of Bharauli K hurd). 

There is a great similarity between sections in the Kashmir and Simla “ Grolegy ef 
areas. In both boulder-bearing shales of presumably glacial origin are /udia," page 136- 
overlaid by a series of slates and quartzites, characterised by a carbonaceous 
impregnation and by the presence of contemporaneous volcanic beds, and 
in both the uppermost member is a limestone. The resemblances are not 
mere lithological ones between rocks, such as have always been in process 
of formation at every age of the earth's history. They are exhibited by the 
rocks which owe their origin to wide reaching causes, which have only 
occasionally acted, and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that they are 
evidence of the an aeRO origin of the two rock series and not 
merely accidental.? Sm il coneretionary globules (nodules) often occur in 
the Krol limestone and are taken by some for organic remains. Pandit 
Madho Rim, Naib Nazim of Patiéla Forests, says that traces of a coal 
mine? have been recently found by him near Kandaghat. In tunnelling the 
Barog hill section of the Kilka-Simla Railway a coal seam was also 

From a stratigraphical point of view the Himalayan mountains may be Tertiaries of 
divided into three zones which correspond more or less with the orographi- the Himdlayés. 
cal ones. The first of these is the Tibetan, in which marine fossiliferous - S¢**e7 #f 
rocks are largely developed, whose present distribution and limits are to a 

eat extent due to the disturbance and denudation they have undergone. 
Except near the north-western extremity of the range they are‘not known 
to occur south of the snowy peaks. The second is the zone of snowy peaks 
and lower Himilayds, composed a. crystalline and metamorphic rocks 
and of unfossiliferous sedimentary s, believed to be principally of 
. The Seda between the Krol and the Blain{ group classed as infra-Krol shales are 
elten carbonaceous and have been taken for coal. India, ‘es 

¢ The correlation by Dr. Stoliceka of the quartzites of Boileauganj with the Kuling, and of 12° 

the Krol with the Liling limestone of Spiti, are probably correct, and eurjously 
apperent confirmation was published, about the same time as his Memoir, in Professor Gimbel's 
description of a specimen from the Schlagintweit collection (said to have been obtained at 
Dharmpur in this State), containing 3 fossils, Lima lineata and Natica ates found alsa 
in aschelkalk of Europe, the realy ante Simiansis, Dhar: pur is, however, a 
well known locality on the tertiary rocks, and the specamen in question gust have come from @ 
totally distinct ground, probably in Tibet 

* Civil and Military Gasette of 2181 November 190]: 
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paleozoic age. The third is the zone of the sub-Himilayis, composed 
entirely of tertiary and pemcipal of upper tertiary deposiis, which forms 
the margin of the hills towards the indo Gangetic plain, and has so intimate 
a connection with, and so important a bearing on, the history of the eleva- 
es as Himalayés that it will require a more detailed notice here than 
the others. 


The stratigraphy and palsontology of the rock, composing this tertiary 
fringe (Patiala Siwaliks'), are indicated in the following table as ee 


I. Upper tertiary or Siwalik series: Upper, Middle and Lower 
Siwilik. 


2, Lower tertiary or Sirmdr series: Kasauli, Dagshai and Sabéth d 
groups. 


The lowest of the three groups into which the lower tertiary has been 
divided is named after the military station of Sabathd, near which it is well 
exposed. It consists principally of greenish grey and red gypseous shales 
with some subordinate lenticular bands of impure limestone and sandstone, 
the latter principally found near the top of the group. The beds are everv- 
where highly disturbed and the bottom bed of the Sabéthd group iS a 
peculiar ferruginous rock, which is very well seen at Sabathd itself, and in 
the shaly beds immediately overlying it there is a seam of impure coal. 
The coal is too impure and too crushed to be of any economic value. 

The beds of the Dagshai group proper consist almost exclusively of 
two distinct types of rock. Qne isa bright red or purple, homogeneous 
clay, weathering into small rounded nodular lumps; the other a fine-grained 
hard sandstone of grey or purplish colour. The pee sage from the Dagshaf 
to the Kasaulf group is perfectly transitional : indeed the distinction of the 
two merely depends on the absence of the bright red nodular clays of the 
Dagshai group. 

The Kasauli group is essentially a sandstone formation in which the 
argillaceous beds are quite subordinate in amount. The sandstones are 
mostly of grey or greenish colour and are as a rule more micaceous and at 
times distinctly felspathic. The clay bands are gritty, micaceous, and but 
seldom shaly. At the upper limit of the Kasaull group some reddish clay 
bands are seen on the cart road to Simla. These clay bands are softer and 
paler than those of the Dagshai group and resemble the clay of the lower 
portion of the upper tertiaries near Kalka., 

The Sabatha group ts most palpably of marine origin and of nummulitic 
age as is shown by the numerous fossils it contains. The Dagshaf group 
has yielded no fossil, except some fucoid markings and annelid tracks, which 
are of no use for determining either the age or mode of origin of the beds, 
Fossils of oak leaves and branches have been found near Dagshaf b 
Pandit Madho Ram of the Forest Department, Patiala, but the great contests 
of lithological character suggests a corresponding change of conditions of 
formation, and it is probable that they were deposited either in lagoons or 
salt-water lakes cut off from the sea or were of sub-aérial origin. The 
Kasauli group oe far i no — but plant remains, and this, taken 
in conjunction with its general similarity to the upper tertiary deposit« 
renders it probable that it is ace | of frost wanes if not Lr esi 
deposits. | 

; In Sanskrit Siw = the name of the god of Hindu mythology and dial or did = ghode. 
~ Dae ge Bey 2 sere bdo ke Paaae name Siwalike hax been applied by geo- 


Saba ine Himdlaydn range, and has been 
extended by geologists to that great system of layed range, and has be 
of the " Fasos Antiqua Sivalensig’ 2 Mb-aérial river deposits which contains remains 
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The upper tertiaries are like the lower divided into three groups. The 
lowest of these, known as the Nahan, consists of clays and sandstones, the 
former being mostly bright red in colour and weathering with a nodular 
structure ; the latter firm or even hard, and throughout the whole not a pebble 
of hard rock is to be found. 


The middle Siwéliks consist principally of clays, and soft sandstones, or 
sand rock, with occasional strings of small pebbles, which become more 
abundant towards the upper part till chey Sane merge into the coarse 
conglomerates of the upper Siwdliks, The above classification, being 
dependent on the lithological characters, not on the palxontology, of the 
beds, is not strictly accurate; however it seems certain that the three succes- 
sive lithological stages do represent successive periods of time, though part 
of the conglomerate stage on one section was certainly represented by a 
part of the sand rock stage on another. | 


At Ch4il the uppermost group has been identified as consisting of 
similar ingredients to those in the uppermost group of Simla. Shales, dark 
clay, in some places red clay, are the main compounds of this group, the 
aadtcigtne strata being similar to those of Krel. Iron ore is found in the 
Asni stream bed. | 

At Rajgarh in fargana Keotan the uppermost group is composed of 
black sandstone, and the underlying series of strata closely resemble those 
of the Siwiliks. At Bandsar in the gorgana of Nali Dhati the uppermost 
group consists of hard gravel and sandstones, and the underlying strata 
appear similar to those of the Siwéliks. 
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FLORA. 


Kikar grows abundantly in the Pawédh and Dun, and is used for various 
agricultural purposes. eri is planted on wells and fields, and in Mohindar- 
garh siszdmaf, Sundm, Samina and Sanaur there are groves of it. Bandr 
and Sirhind, the eastern parts of the Pawadh, are noted for their mangoes. 
The pipal, darofé and sim are planted on wells and ponds near villages, 
papepely for their shade. The sim is common in Mohindargarh ; its wood is 
useful. Avenues of shiskam have been planted along the canals and of siras 
onthe roadsides. #rdesis common near village sites and is useful for roofing. 
The didk is found in marshy lands and dirs. The sand, karir, rerd and jal 
are common in the Jangal, ere a and iat ren ms tracts. The khair, gugal 
and fmdo# are common in Mohindargarh, and the AAasjdr (date-palm) in the 
Pinjaur Dan and in the Bet (Fatehgarh tahsfl). A comprehensive list of 
the flora of the State is given below :— 
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PATIALA STATE. ] Fauna, [ Part A. 
FAUNA. 
In the hills various kinds of deer are occasionally found—musk-deer, 


barking-deer, and chifal. Leopards are fairly common, and an occasional 
tiger strays over from the Ambala District and the United Provinces, 


In the plains there are black buck, ravine-deer, and af/gdz, Pig live in 
the dirs, and otters in the Bef, Wolves are still to be found inthe more 
jungly parts of the State, while foxes, jackals, wild cats and hares are as 
common here as elsewhere in the Punjab, 

The commoner wild birds include peacocks, partridges, quail, sand- 
grouse, pigeon and snipe, Geese and ftt/an and the lesser bustard are 
sometimes seen. In the hills pheasants of various kinds, chikor, and jungle 
fowl abound. 

Among the venomous snakes are the cobra and Aeras# and the others 
usually found in the southern Punjab. . 

Below is a list of the more important wild mammals, birds and snakes 
found in the State :— 


Mammals. 


















Name. Habitat in the State. 
Wolf (bhagidr, bheria) = | Found scattered. | 
Jackal (gidar) Common throughout the State, 
Fox (lomrc) Ditto ditto, 
Wild Cat (jangla bila) Found scattered. 
Otter (ud) In Bet. 
Hare (sahd, sahold, dAhargosh) Found everywhere 
Wild pig (star) | Found in the Birs. 
Blue Bull (wifgdi; rojh) » | In the Birs and Bet ; not common. 
Chltal In the hills. 
Bear (ddd, vichh) «» | In Raetan. 
Hymna (charka) ew | In Ractan and the hills in Mohindargarh. 
Tiger (sher) -. | Very rarely found in the hills. 
Barking-deer (kakéar) = | [n the hills, 
Musk-deer (fastira mm nshedja) we | In Jabrot. 
Gazelle (chinddra) ww. | Found scattered. 
Monkey (bandar) » | In Narwdna tabsil. 


Black-buck (dd/d hirm or kdidmirg)  .. | Fairly common. 


Porcupine (s0h) «w | Not common. 
Panther (chtta) ow | In the hills. 
Gural “ts Ditto. 
Mongoose (nesld) «s | Everywhere, 
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Peacock (mer) In Narnaul, Narwdna and other parts of the State. pirds, 
Black partridge (fdld ¢ffar) w. | In the Birs, the hills and in Ndrnaul. 
Grey partridge (ftar) _ | Cammon throughout the State. 
Quail (bafer) .. | Common at the time of harvest. 
Lapwing (taffri) «| Found everywhere. 
Crane (Kiinj, Kulan) .. | A.cold weather visitant. 
Snipe (chdha) ie Ditto. 
Haryal (green pigeon) ... | Comes in Asauj, Katak and leaves in Mégh. 
Tiliar | Ditto ditto. 
Goose (magh) . | Comes in Kiftak and leaves in Magh. 
Sand-grouse (hal itar) ‘as Ditto ditto, 
Didnt or pad nd ... | Comes in Bhidon and goes in Baisdkh. 
Sarus Crane (sdras) w. | Occasionally found in pairs. 
The great bustard (fsgdar) ~ sia in Bet land during the hot and the rainy 
season. 
Cailer a.’ | In the hills. 
Jangal fowl (!dl murgha) + | In Raetan and the Dun. 
Blue rock pigeon (Aabdfar) «| Found everywhere. 
SS SS SS ee 


List of venomous snakes in the State. 







Venomous 
snakes. 





REMARKS, 








Name. 
Cobra (didsduph.SSCS:*~*S:*Cw | Fund everywhere, 
Karait (Sdagehtr) ee | Ditto. 
Dhdoan wn» | Found in Nérnaul, 
Ragadbans are Ditta 
Padam on Ditto. 


CLIMATE. 


Every decree of heat and cold, as of altitude, is to be found in Patiala Climate, 
The Gapatal Sagas and is subject to the extremes of climate, while Chail, 
the summer head-quarters, lies at a height of 7,000 feet and is cooler in 
summer time than Simla. 
The hills, with the exception of the Pinjaur # : | t 
ecellent climate. In Pinjaur théma the hot weather Is moderate, but Taille 6 7 
excellent 7 in} Le a the most healthy parts of the State art Part 4, 


; rains are oppressive, In the plains the State a 
the Bingar and she Jangal tracks, and the Mohindargarh sisdmat, The 


thiéna, have an. Temperature 
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Tables 7,8, 9 of 
Part &, 


mbat 1909 
Phy 


(1852-55 
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Jangal tract and Mohindargarh have along and dry hot weather, though 
the heat at night is not excessive so long as the skies are clear. 


Speaking generally, the healthiness of the climate in the various 
tracts varies inversely with the irrigation. The Ghaggar irrigates the Bandr, 
Rajpura and Ghanaur j/dégas. In the rains two little streams, the Dohan 
and Krishnaéwati, flow through the atzdmat of Narnaul, The Sirhind 
Canal irrigates the following i/agas amongst others :— 


Amargarh—Doraha, Amargarh and Sherpur. 
Nisdmat Bs a—Bhatinda. 
Karmgarh—Chtharpur, Sanaur and Samana. 


One result of the irrigation in these areas is to render the country 
swampy and malariousin the rainy season. The Ghaggar is the chief 
offender, and its overflow affects the following #/dgas :— 


Nicdmat ot pe Pee ene Ghanaur, Bantir, Mardanpur and 
Rajpura. Mardanpur, however, is less unhealthy than Patidla and 
tidga Sanaur, 

Nisdmat Karmgarh—Akalgarh, 

_ The following i/dgas are swampy to a less degree during the rains, 
owing to percolation :— 
( Karmgarh—Sanaur and Nardingarh. 

Nisdémat « Amargarh—Alamgarh and Khumdnon, 

| Pinjaur—Pinjaur. 

__ Among the driest and healthiest parts of the State the following 
ilagas may be classed :— é 
( Karmgarh—Karmgarh, Sundm and Narwana. 
Amargarh—Sirhind, Sahibgarh, Chandrthal and Amar 
Nisdmat garh, | 
ee ee Bhatinda, Sardilgarh, Bhtkht ° 
_ and Boha, 

It will be noticed that some of these #/dgas lie in the irrigat 
hie mentioned cota Pr irrigation, however, ick excessive Rp gest 
as the arrangements for drainage are good, the health of the people is no 
materially affected. = : we ia 

The rainfall, like the temperature, varies considerably in different parts, 
In the hills round Simla the average annual fall is betiveen 60 and 70 inches, 
About Pinjaur and Kalka at the foot of the Simla hills it is about 40 
inches, and decreases as the distance from the Himélay4s increases, being 
probably 30 inches at sirhind, 25 at Patidla and Pail, 20 at Bhawanigarh, 
and only 12 or 13 at Bhatinda and inthe Mohindargarh misémaf. In the 
south-west the rainfall is not only less in amount, but more capricious than 
in the north and east. Fortunately the zone of insufficient rainfall is now 
for the most part protected by the Sirhind Canal, but Mohindargarh is still 
liable to severe and frequent droughts. An account of the more serious 
rain famines will be found below (Chapter II, page 136 ff.). AS 


The slope of the country causes in some parts of the S : 
ears of heavy rainfall, pa yt es do considersbte damage riled ae! In 
atiala, the capital, lies in a depression and is thus y ey liable to Pit 
There was a great flood in Sambat 1909, No estimate of the: damage 
done by this flood can be given as no records appear to have been ke ot 
It is however stated that a great part of Patidla outside the Saifabédt and. 
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Asnudden and disastrous flood! broke over Patidla at 1 o'clock in 

the morning of the 19th September 1887. Forty lives were lost, and 
the loss of pepe ee very great. The whole town was surrounded by 
water and all the gates of the city were closed to egress or ingress. The 
mail was soppe ssrearaph lines were injured, and the telegraph office was 
‘demolished. The mail was brought in on elephants the next day. The 
railway line between Rajpura and Patiala was breached for several days. 
The flood began to subside in the evening of the 20th. September and early 
the next morning elephants and sarndis (water-skins) were employed 
to rescuc those who had taken shelter in the branches of trees, etc. 
A special Committee was appointed to help the poor who had suffered 
in the catastrophe, and food was distributed from 11th Katak to 2nd Poh under 
the supervision of Bhai Ram Singh, the then Inspector of Schools. Chiappars 
were built and 157,797 people (Hindus 52,957, Muhammadans $7,743, 
others 17,097) were fed in these two months. The average daily number of 
persons receiving food was 2,674 and average daily expenses amounted to 
‘g pies per head. The total expenditure including establishment was 
Rs. 7,225. The 2,500 /ihd/s—quilts—distributed cost Rs. 8,031 more. 
Major 5S. L. Jacob, whom the Punjab Government had, at the request 
of the State, appointed to report on the catastrophe, sent in a report to the 
following effect :—The Ghaggar is at a distance of 27 miles from the Choa 
of Sirhind, and there are only 17 pe between the railway line and the 
Grand Trunk Road, which are not sufficient to discharge the flood water. 
The Siwalik mountain ranges having been laid bare of trees, the torrents of 
water flow down their slopes very freely, and thus it was that at this time 
water was nowhere less than § or 6 feet deep over an area of 27 miles. 
The result was that the water breached the Grand Trunk Road at 28 
different places, and assuming the form of a river 2,870 feet broad rushed on 
towards Patiala. Naturally the rain water from the north directs its 
course to Patiala in two directions: some of the water flowing from the 
north falls into the Ghaggar river and some of it into the Choa of Sirhind. 
Unfortunately the flood water on its way to the Ghaggar changed its course 
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Flood of Sambat 
1944 (1887), 


at Surl, a village in the vicinity of Rajpura, and cut the eco oom attwo . 


places. The other channel also changed its course and breaking through 
the railway line joined forces with the first and formed a river halt a 
mile wide. 


In order to carry into effect the measures proposed to avoid a repetition 
of this flood? an expenditure of Rs. 2,50,000 was sanctioned for pro- 
tective works, which had hardly been begun when another flood broke 
over Patidla on the night of the 19th September 1888. The people, 
who had been taken by surprise the first time, were this time on 
their guard, and there was no loss of life or cattle, but the numoe 
of houses, both Aachehd and pakkd, buildings and walls that were 
damaged was not less than in_the previous year. The works have 
now been completed, and the Executive Engineer thinks that the city 
is secure. 





'See page 112, Administration Report of Patidla State, Sambat 1944, Fasal X.—Miscel- 
laneous and Political. 


*See page 129, Administration Report of the Patidla State, Sambat 1945. 


Flood of Sambat 
1945 (1888). 
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Section B.—History. 

The earliest history of Patiala is that of the Phulkidn States, and 
its history as a separate and ruling State nominally dates from 1762, 
in which year Ahmad Shah Durranf conferred the title of Raja upon 
Ala Singh, its chief, but it may be more justly regarded as dating from 
1763, when the Sikh confederation took the fortress of Sirhind from 
Ahmad Shah's governor and proceeded to partition the old Mughal 
rovince of Sirhind. In this partition Sirhind itself with its surrounding 
country fell to Raja Ala Singh. That ruler died in 1765 and was 
succeeded by his grandson Amar Singh, whose half brother Himmat 
Singh also laid claim to the throne and after a contest was allowed 
to retain possession of the Bhawanigarh pargana. In the following 
year Amar Singh conquered Pail and Isru from Maler Kotla, but the 
latter place was subsequently made over to Jassi Singh Ahldwalia. 
In 1767 Amar Singh met Ahmad Shah on his last invasion of 
India at Karibawand, and received the title of Raja-i-Rajagin, After 
Ahmad Shah's departure Raja Amar Singh took Tibba from Miler 
Kotla and compelled the sons of Jam4l Khiin to effect a peace which re- 
mained unbroken for many years. He next sent a force under his 
general Bakhshi Lakhna, a Vogar, to reduce Pinjaur which had been 
seized by Gharib Das of Mani Majra, and in alliance with the Rajas of 
Hindiér. Kahlir and Sirmdr captured it. He then invaded the territory 
of Kot Kapiira, but its chief Jodh having been slain in an ambush, he 
retired without further aggression. His next expedition was against the 
Bhattis, but in this he met with scant success, and the conduct of the cam-. 
paign was left to the chief of Nabha, while Raja Amar Singh turned his arms 
against the fortress of Govindgarh which commanded the town of Bhatinda. 
After along struggle it was taken in 1771. Soon after this Himmat Singh 
seized his opportunity and got possession of Patiila itself, but he was induced 
to surrender it and died two years later in 1774- In that year a quarrel broke 
out between Jind and Na&bha which resulted in the acquisition of Sangrir 
by Jind from Na&bha, Patidla intervening to prevent Jind from retainin 
Amloh and Bhadson also. Raja Amar Singh next proceeded to attack 
Saifébdd, a fortress only 4 miles from Patiala, which he took with the 
assistance of Nahan. In return for this aid he visited that State and hel 
ed Jagat Parkash to suppress @ rebellion, commencing a new campaign in 
the Bhatti country in 1774. Having defeated their chiefs at Beghrin he 
took Fatehabid and Sirsa, and invested Rania, but was called on to repel 
the attack made on Jind by the Muhammadan governor of Hinsi. For 
this purpose he despatched Nani Mal,’ the Diwan, with a strong force, 
which alter defeating the governor of Hansi overran Hénsi and Hissar, 
Raja Amar Singh also marched to Hansi from Fatehdbféd and collected 
the revenue. Thence he returned to Patiala, and Rania soon after fell. 
But the Mughal government made a last effort to recover its empire, and 
Najaf Khiin, its minister, was determined to recover the lost Districts, At 
the head of the Imperial troops he recovered Karnal and part of Rohtak 
and the Raja of Patiala, though aided for a consideration by Z4bita Khan 
Rohilla, met Najaf Khan at Jind and amicably surrendered Hans, Hissgr 
and Rohtak, retaining Fatehabad, Rania and Sirsa as fiefs of the empire. 

The wisdom of this moderation was evident. In 1777 Raja Amar 
Singh overran the Faridkot and Kot Kaptira Districts, but did not attempt 
to annex them, and his newly acquired territories taxed his resources to 
the utmost. Nevertheless in 1775 he overran the Manf Méjra territory 
and reduced Gharib Das to submiss0®- Thence he rigrebved on Sidlba, 


1 An Aggarwal Bénia of Sundm, 
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where he was severely defeated by its chief and a strong Sikh coalition. CHAP. 1}, Bs 
To retrieve this disaster R&ja Amar Singh formed a stronger confederacy ee 
against Sialba, enticed away his troops by offers of higher pay, and at Descriptives 
length secured his submission without bloodshed. In 1779 the Mughal History, 
forces marched on Karnal, Desu Singh, Bhai of Kaithal, being in alhance ,..9 4p 

with them and hoping by their aid to crush Patiala, but the Delhi ~ : 
minister found it more profitable to plunder the Bhai, and the Khalsa 

then united to oppose his advance. e reached Ghuram, but retreated 

thence, in fear of the powerful forces arrayed against him. 


In 1781 Raja Amar Singh died of dropsy and was succeeded 1781 A.D, 
by his son, Sahib Singh, then a child of six. Diwin Nana Mal 
became Wazir, and coped successfully with three distinct rebellions 
headed by relatives of the Raja. In 1783 occurred the great 
famine which disorganised the State, and eventually Nani Mal 
was compelled to call in the Mahrattas who aided him to recover Bantr 
and other places, but in 1788 the Mahrattas compelled him to pay black- 
mail, and in 1790, though he had been successful against the other enemies 1790 A.D. 
of Patidla, he could not prevent the Mahrattas from marching to Suhlar, 

» miles from Patidla itself, Saifabad had been placed in their hands, 

and N4na Mal’s fall from power quickly followed. With him fell Rani 
Rajindar, cousin of Raja Amar Singh, a lady of great ability and 

Nang Mal’s chief supporter, who had induced the Mahrattas to retire, 

and had visited Mathra to negotiate terms with Sindhia in person. Sahib 

Singh, now aged 14, took the reigns of State into his own hands, ap- 
pointing his sister S4hib Kaur chief minister. In 1794 the Mahrattas 1794 A.D, 
again advanced on Patiala, but Sahib Kaur defeated them and drove 

them back on Karnal. In this year Bedi Sahib Singh of Una attacked 

Maler Kotla and had to be bought off by Patiala. In 1798 the Bedi 1798 A.D, 
attacked Raikot, and, though opposed by the Phulkian chiefs, compelled its 

ruler to call-in George Thomas, who advanced on Ludhiana, where the 

Bedi had invested the fort, and compelled him to raise the siege. 
Thomas then retired to Hansi, but taking advantage of the absence of 

the Sikh chiefs at Lahore, where they had assembled to oppose the in- 

vasion of Shah Zaman, he again advanced and laid siege to Jind. On 
this the Phalkidn chiefs hastened back and comp lled Thomas to raise 

the siege, but were in turn defeated by him. They then made peace 

with ‘Thomas, who was anxious to secure their support against the 
Mahrattas. Sahib Singh now proceeded to quarrel with his sister 

and she died not long afterwards, having lost all influence in the 

State, Thomas then renewed his attacks on the Jind State, and as the 
Phalkian chiefs united to resist him, he invaded Patiala territory and 

aged the town of Bhawanigarh. A peace was however pears u 

‘a r80t and Thomas retired to Hansi, whereupon the Cis-Sutlej chiefs yg) a.p 
sent an embassy to General Perron at Delhi to ask for assistance, and - 
Thomas was eventually crushed. The British now appeared on the scene, 

and Patidla entered into friendly relations with Lord Lake, the British 
Commander-in-Chief, in March i804. In that same year, Jaswant Rao 1804 AD, 
Holkar, having been defeated by the British, fled to Patiala, and though he | 
was received with courtesy by the Mahdraja, was refused aid against the 

British owing to the friendly relations already established with them, 

Holkar, thus disappointed, went to the Punjab to seek the ee of Ranjit 

Singh. After his departure Patiala was visited by Lord Lake, and the 
friendly relations were confirmed by a declaration of Lord Lake in open 

Darb4r to the effect that the British Government would Mesa: to the 
engagements entered into and the pledges given by the Minister, Nawab 
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the autumn of 1807, when he demanded the gun, together with a rich 
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Najaf Quif Khan, on behalf of the Mughal emperor. Lord Lake then 
proceeded from Patiala to the Punjab in pursuit of Holkar, who was com- 
pelled to sign a treaty on the banks of the Beads on December 24th, 1805, 
by which he bound himself not to enter the territories of the British 
and their allies (Patiala, Kaithal and Jind) on his return journey to 
Indore, In 1805 dissensions between Raja Sahib Singh and’ his 
wife reached a climax, and the Réani attacked both Nabha and 
Jind, These States then invoked the intervention of Ranjit Singh, 
the Raja of Lahore, and he crossed the peg! in 1806. Ranjit Singh 
did little to settle the domestic differences of the Patiéla Raja, but des- 
poiled the widows of the Radikot chief of many villages. Patiala how- 
ever received no share of the plunder, and on Ranjit Singh's withdrawal 
the conflict between Raja Sahib sing and his wife was renewed, and in 
1807 Ranjit Singh re aupeane at Patiala, when by his influence a com- 
promise was effected whereby Bandr and other tracts, yielding a revenue 
of Rs. 50,000 a year, were settled on ‘the Rani for her maintenance and that 
of her son, Kanwar Karam Singh! 


It was by this time clear to the Cis-Sutlej chiefs that they had to 
choose between absorption by Ranjit Singh and the protection of the 
British. Accordingly in 1808, Patiala, Jind and Kaithal made overtures to 
the Resident at Delhi, which resulted after some delay in a definite promise 
of British protection, and the enforced retirement of Ranjit Singh from 
all his acquisitions south of the Sutlej. A proclamation of protection 
against Lahore was issued in May 1809, which after stating that 
“the country of the chiefs of Malwa and Sirhind had entered under 
the protection of the British Government,” went on to secure to these 
chiefs “the exercise of the same rights and authority within their own 
possessions which they enjoyed before.” Two years later it became 
necessary to issue another proclamation of protection, this time to 
protect the Cis-Sutle) chiefs against one another. 


Meanwhile internal confusion led to the armed interposition of the 
British Agent, who established the Mahdrénf As Kaur as Regent with 
sole authority. She showed administrative ability and an unbending temper 
until the death of Mahdraja Sahib Singh in 1813. He was succeeded 
by Maharaja Karam Singh, who was largely influenced at first by his 
miother and her minister Naunidh Rai, generally known as Missar Naudha. 
The Gurkha War broke out in 1814, and the Patiala Contingent served 
under Colonel Ochterlony. In reward for their services the British Govern- 
ment made a grant of sixteen parganas in the Simla Hills to Patiala, on 

yment of a mazrdna of Rs. 2,80,000. Karam Singh's Government aE: 
ampered by disputes, first with his mother and later with his younger 
brother, Ajit Singh, until the Haridna boundary dispute demanded a 
his attention. The British had overthrown the Bhattis in what is no 
Hissaér and Sirsa in 1803, but had neglected the country as barren ina 
unprofitable. Patiala began to encroach upon it, growing bolder each 


"It was on this occasion that the gun “ Kare Khan” sed into Ranife Qinek< 
At the storming of Sirhind in 19963 the Patidla Contingent captured a brads gen (nes 
Khan from the two dards of rings on the side) and dragged it in triumph to Batiae hes arc 
was set up in the fort asa trophy. There it remained unti| Ranjit Singh's visit to Pat ‘la MI 
ign of his overlordship. Ranjit Singh took the gun to Lahore = me at ea 
oe Multin, in the and Sikh War, whete it eas Talon by the English: cal pears at, the siege 
Patiila. This graceful act was much Rppreciated atthe time, but th bret Merk 
I 
© 





faded from men's memories in the troubled years that followed, for t ¢ story seems to have 
t Bi é 


ar along with other cannon and arms in the fort a Bahédurgarh : | lage! found only last 
Jato Patidla and stands in front of the Mabdrdja's residence. [thas now boon brought 
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year, until in 1835 her colonists were firmly established. When the atten- 
tion of the British Government was at last drawn to the matter, and a re- 
port called for, the Mahfirdja refused to admit the British claims, refused 
arbitration, and protested loudly when a strip of country more than a 
hundred miles long and ten to twenty broad was transferred from his pos- 
sessions to those of the British Government. The Government, however, 
listened to his protest, the furs was re-opened, was shelved during 
the Sikh Wars, and only finally settled in 1856, when some 41 villages were 
handed over to Patiala. 

Meantime Patidla had been quarrelling with its neighbours. A 
trifling dispute with Nabha, dating from 1807, had led first to bloodshed 
and then to ill-feeling between the two States, which lasted for sixty years. 
Border rg arsete with Kaithal lasted from 1838 to 1843, when Bhai Ude 
Singh of faithal died and the British Government proceeded to resume #ths 
of his territory. The quarrel with Nabha was aggravated by the jealousy 
which Raja Devindar Singh of N4bha showed towards Patifila and find 
and it soon became clear that any quarrel involving Patiila on one side 
would find N&bha on the other. 


When hostilities between the British Government and Lahore became 
certain at the close of 1845, Mahdrija Karam Singh of Patiala declared his 
loyalty to the British, but he died on December 23rd, the day after the 
battle of Firozsh4h, and was succeeded by his son Narindar Singh, then 
23 years old, The new chief was even better disposed towards the British 
Government than his father, but times had changed since the Philkian 
States implored the protection of the British. Ranjit Singh was dead and 
his pretensions forgotten. The British arms, once believed invincible, had 
suffered a severe blow in the Kabul expedition. The Philkiin chiefs, 
seeing that their resources in money and supplies were required for the British 
armies, began to think that they were necessary to the existence of the 
British power, not that + was essential to their own. It would be idle to 
pretend that the same active spirit of loyalty obtained among the Cis-Sutle] 
chiefs in 1845 which showed itself in 1857. The Patiala chief knew that 
his interests were bound up with the success of the British, but his sym- 
pathies were with the Kid/sa. However, Patiala provided the British with 
supplies and carriage, besides a contingent of men. At the close of the 
war Patidla was rewarded with certain estates resumed from the Raja of 
Nabha. The British Government then proceeded to make fundamental 
changes in its relations with the smaller Sikh States, which very soon led to 
their absorption. Although Patiala was specially exempted from the oper- 
- ation of these reforms, the Maharaja sanctioned one of the most important— 
the abolition of the customs—on the occasion of Lord Hardinge’s visit in 
1847. Furthermore, as the petty chiefs had had varied and _ intricate rela- 
tions with Patiala, the intricacy and confusion were not diminished by the 
transfer of the territories concerned to the British Government. Difficult ques- 
tions began to arise. “The most important case was that of the chaharmi 
villages which was finally settled after years of patient investigation. 
Another was that of the ! hamanon jdgir. Patidla had no proprietary 
rights, but she was empowered to administer the tract by the British in 
1815. The estate was transferred to Patiala in perpetuity in 1859. 

The conduct of the Maharija on the outbreak of the Mutiny is beyond 
pral He was the D Ccnmiaiced head of the Sikhs, and his hesitation or 
i isloyalty would have been attended with the most disastrous results, while 
his ability, character and high position would have made him a formidable 
leader against the British. On hearing of the outbreak he marched that 
evening with all his available troops in the direction of Ambala, In his 
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own territories he furnished supplies and carriage and kept the roads clear, 
He gave a loan of five lakhs to Government and expressed his willingness 
to double the amount. Details of the military services performed by 
the Patiala troops are given elsewhere.'! Of the value of the Maharaja's 
adhesion the Commissioner wrote: “ His support at such a crisis was worth 
a brigade of English troops to us, and served more to in ee: the people 
than a hundred official disclaimers could have done.” ter the Mutiny, 
the Nirnaul division of .the Jhajjar estos jurisdiction over Bhadaur, 
and the house in Delhi belonging to Begam Zinat Mahal fell to the share 
of Patiala, The Mahfrija’s honorary titles were increased at the same 
time. The revenue of Narnaul, which was estimated at two lakhs, was found 
to be worth Rs. 1,70,000 only. On this the Mahéraja appealed to Govern- 
ment for more territory. The British Government had given no guarantee, 
but was willing to reward the loyal service of Patidla still further, and 
consequently parts of Kanaud and Buddhufna, in Jhajjar, were conferred 
on the Mahirija. These new estates had an income of about one lakh, and 
the Maharaja gave a nasrdna equal to 20 years’ revenue. 


the British Government, of which the chief was the right of adoption. This 
was, alter some delay, granted, with the happiest results. The power to 
inflict capital punishment had been withdrawn in 1847, but was exercised 
through the Mutiny. This power was now formally restored. Mahéraja 
Narindar Singh died in 1862 at the age of 39. He was a wise ruler 
and brave soldier. The Punjab Gazette Extraordinary records of 
him that he “administered the government of his territories with 
exemplary wisdom, firmness and benevolence.” He was one of the 
first Indian Princes to receive the K.C.S.1, and was also a member 
of the Indian Legislative Council during Lord vanning’s viceroyalty, - 
His only son, Mohindar Singh, was a boy of 10 at his father's deat: 

A Council of Regency was appointed, which carried on the administration 
for eight foe The Mahfraja only lived for six years after assuming 
power. During his reign the Sirhind Canal was sanctioned, though it was 
not opened until 1882.  Patidla contributed one crore and twenty-three 
lakhs to the cost of construction. The Mahér&éja was liberal in measures 
connected with the improvement and general well-being of the country. He 
gave Rs. 70,000 to the University College, Lahore, and in 1873 he placed 
ten lakhs of rupees at the disposal of Government for the relief of the famine. 
stricken people of Bengal. In 1875 he was honoured by a visit from Lord 
Northbrook, who was then Viceroy, when the Mohindar College Was founde 
ed for the promotion of higher education in the State. Mohindar Sin h 
died suddenly in 1876, He had received the G. C. 5.1. in 1871, : 


A long minority followed, for Mahfrdja RAjindar Sin : 
his father died. During his minority, which ease in Rae ae A 
tration was carried on by a Council of Regency composed of oak see 
under the eee) of Sardar Sir Dewad Singh, K.C.S.1. The fin cials 
the State were carefully watched, and cons; derable ‘savage oo of 
which have been met the charges in connexion with the Shin ac mde ast 
Hn proad-gauge line of railway between Réjpura, Patila and Bhetioe 
In 1879 the Patidla State sent a contingent of 1,100 men to ha poate 
War.’ The eee te was exempted from the presentation of #ag oe 
Darbér in recognition of the services rendered by his troops on this necestan > 


In 1858 the Philkian chiefs had united in asking for concessions from 








'Page 172, 
*See page 174, 
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The organisation of the Imperial Service Troops and the war services of CHAP. I, B. 
the late Maharaja are deecrtbod elsewhere. " Mahdrdja Rajindar Singh = —, 
died in 1900, and a third Council of Regency was formed. The present Descriptive: 
Mahdr4ja, Bhépindar Singh, was born in 1891 A.D. The Maharaja of History, 
Patiala is entitled to a salute of 17 guns, and takes precedence of all the 

Punjab chiefs. 


Changes in the relations between the British Government and the 
Philki4n States have been alluded to in the preceding pages. It may; 
however, be as well to give a succinct account of them here. Before 1821 
the Resident at Delhi had charge of all the political relations with protect- 
ed and independent States in north-west India. Inthat year he was re- 
placed by an Agent to the Governor-General, and a Superintendent of Pro- 
tected and Hill States was appointed with his head-quarters at Ambala. 

In 1840 a Governor-General's Agent for the North-West Frontier was 
stationed at Ambala. After the ist Sikh War the political charge of the 
Cis-Sutlej States was entrusted toa Commissioner, who had also certain 
British Districts in his control. When the new province of the Punjab 
was founded in 1849, the Board of Administration took over control of the 
Cis-Sutlej States, and when a Lieutenant-Governor was appointed for the 
Punjab, the Commissioner of the Ambala Division, who had taken the 
place of the Cis-Sutlej Commissioner, became the intermediary between the 

tates and the Punjab Government. The Ambala Division ceased to exist in 

1884, and the States then passed under the political control of the Com- 
missioner of Delhi. In 1900 it was decided by the Government of India to ap- s900 A.D, 
point a Political Agent for Patidla, and the remaining Phulkiin States of Jind 
and Nabha were included in the Agency. Major Dunlop-Smith, C.1.E., was 
chosen for the new appointment, and during his absence on leave Captain 
Popham Young, C.1.£, (Settlement Commissioner in Patiala State), acted 
for him as Political Agent from January 1901, and handed over charge to 
Major Dunlop-Smith on the 26th November of that year. In April 1903 
the Bahawalpur State was included in the Philkian States Agency. The 
head-quarters of the Agency were originally fixed at Ambdla, but Patiala 
was soon found to be a much more suitable place, and the Agent has 
resided in Patiila since the beginning of 1902. — 


909 A.D. 


3073? 


' See page 173, 
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CHIEFS OF PATIALA. 


Puut. 


Wa Re | | 
Rima, Righd, Chan, Jbandd, Takhar ‘Mal, 


a 


of 


the families i 
of Jind and | Ancestors of the Landgarhla families, 


Nabha). 


Diné 
[ancestor 


I ee : . 
Subbd. Raja Als singh, Bakhtd, Bodhé. 1.4 
| d. 1765. (ancestor of rs Ladhd, 


the Bhadaur) Jodh. the Malod 
family). | 


Sarai Singh, 
d. 1753. 


family). 





Bhimida Singh, Lal Siech 
1742. d, 1748, 


Himmet Singh. Raja Atte singh, 
d. 178. 


,-———— 


Budh Singh. Raja Salih Singh, 
d, 1813. 


_————| 


.— 
Mahdrdj yak 
Karam Singh, J F Singh, 
d, 1848, re ap fp. 


a 
“3 pote: 
Mahdrdja | 
Narindar Singh, ae Slagh 
d,1862, — 


at tedte 
Mohindar Singh, 
d, 876, 





CC ea 
Gos Lb. 1872, Ranbir Singh, x.c.91.; 
d, 190 by 1873, 


= se ig 
®. 1851, 
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The Phélkién States are so scattered that comparison of the density of Descriptive. 
their population with that of any one or more British Districts would be of Porvtation. 
little value. Taking the three together they have the normal density of Density, 
the Indo-Gangetic Plain West in which they lie. Patiala has a density of 
283 persons to the square mile, and thus stands nearly in the same oe 
asthe Karndl and Ferozepore Districts. The density on the cultivatec 
area cannot be shown until the settlement operations are further advanced. 


The population and density of each sizdsat and tahsil is given below, Density of nisd- 
the density shown being that of the total population on the total area t— igen tah- 























sane ties Population, | Density. 
Patidia ... on a os 236 167,679 286-8 
Sunim «+. _ 1s aes 470 121,498 | on8's 
Bhawinfgarh on - aN S61 | 140,409 | a50r 
Narwina o- a sie dds 576 | 117,604 | Sn4'2 
Total Karmgarh niedmat a Bas | | 447,090 
S4hibgarh - 278 115,491 qis‘t 
Amargarh ms = cl 338 129,468 9653 
Sirhind ... 1 aa on 240 126,559 5275 
Total Amargarh nicdmat | 469. 
Andhadgarh rn iis 9028 
Bhatinda il an r64*t 
Bhikhf = +. ne 205" 
Total Andhadgarh wiadmat 3204'S 
a 
RAjporn as _ on grt 
Pinjaur ... a as 409'6 

Bande ass _ es 452 

Ghanaur “ _ a18 
Total Pinjaur nitdmat s01°s 
Wide 3 s01'9 
Kdnaud os ra ia gg,246 | | rr‘! 
Total Mobindargarh niadmat | 140976 | a 
~ ¥,$96602| 64'S 


Total of the State 


“‘Bxcluding the city of Patiéla, 
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The State contains 14 towns and 3,580 villages : and the population of 
Patifla =... s3,s45 ) Sananr 858) the former is given in the mar- 
Nérnaul .- 19,489 | Bhadaur =. 7.719 gin. At the Census of root, 9 
Bas{ re 13.738 — ““ 6.905 of the towns, including that of 
Bee oo ee en w si2 Patidila itself, showed a decrease 
‘Sunim «= 10,069 | Sirhind ~ 5412 On the figures of 1891, 4 show- 
Mobhindargarh o,984| Hadidya oe Sly ing a slight increase, while 
Bhatinda or Govindgarh had increased from 8,536 to 13,185, or 54 per 
cent. Its position on the railway and the establishment of a market account | 
for this rapid rate of growth. Only 11 per cent. of the population live 
in the towns. The average population of the towns and villages is small, | 


being only 397 persons. 


Occupied houses number 273,557, of which 32,329 are urban and 241,228 
rural. Patiila with 53,545 persons is the only large town. The towns 
and villages present no features unusual in this part of the Punjab. As 
in all Native States, the average population of a Patiéla village is below 
the average in British territory. Both Hindu and Muhammadan villages 
are built on the same plan, the better houses surrounded by high walls 
and opening on to narrow lanes which lead tortuously to the main thorough- 
fares. The Chuhrés and Chamdrs have their houses outside the village 
and facing away from it. In the towns the houses are close together and 
the high wall is rare. Still even in the towns the thoroughfares are gene- 
rally narrow and crooked. 

The marginal table shows the fluctuations in the population of each 

— 1 , =—— misdmat since 1881. In 1901 














| | the heaviest decrease on the 

Ter. 18g. | Toot, figures of 1891 was in the Pine 

— jaur mie unc atgaes Nigi- 

. | | | eaege | MAfs, the population of which 

Karmgwh | adore | ibm) | BSS decreased by 13,515 andy 996 

Amargarh = 31895 951,610 si5438 he ee, in that decade. 

injaur ie 274 7a | 213000 6=6dIn the former the decrease 
Andhad fh ks Poa : TT * 1 i 

Mohindargarh cat ia : pliers he hes Be A eae to 








= - a ; as 
living in the dék hanbts oat 
decrease was due to the 
gration from those tracts in 


railway fence in the hills, In the latter the 
seasons of drought which had caused heavy emi 
and after 1897. 

The following table shows the effect of migration on the Ws. 
the Patiala State according to the Census of 1 neil 1€ population of 


; 2 —- =... a —S=—=_ = 
im ! : | 


migrants, 





(i) From within the Punjab and North-West Frontier Pro- 
VINCE ... ie ca sl : 
(ii) From the rest of India 


(iii) From the rest of Asia ‘i ve ia 
(iv) From other countries ~ . a 
Total immigrants ie 
Emigrants, 

(i) To within the Punjab and North-West Frontier Pro. 

FINC# tee — oun 
(ii) To the rest of India... ~ oe “3 
Total emigrants nad 
Excess of emigrants over immigrants oe oh 





85 
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7 | CHAP, |, C. 
The bulk of the immigration is from the districts, States and provinces ,. ~~, 
in India noted below. There is also a considerable volume of immigration Descriptive. 
from the countries outside India as.given below :— PoruLATiON, 
Number 
of males 
District, State, Province or Country, " nee 
Mml= 
| grants. 
= = : -——$———- «s = EE 
Ambala on ais _ ase 1“ 440 
Hissar ie eam be saa oo 424 
setae nan rom nam a bee bee 
Ee: i 7 oom 2 aw 49 
Karndl oan cm abe pod inn 305 
Lo ig Bee een na = om os 
im la et Per nem nam eee ofl 
Kangra ana om abe 7 one 697 
Hoshiarpur _— a - _ ose 579 
ollunchur oe ane a oom an S24 
, udhidna oom ——_ pS =a nae pi a 
Midler Kotla ooh am or ae nf ao5 
Ferozepore _ a -- 3 = we ‘3 
Fartdict oe an sve one ae , 
Ndbks 7 ee — ‘on ate aba 
tna in bee ae a = ost 
Amritsar _ -_ : os as 47 
Rdjpitdna =n sae om a ee 305 
United Provinces of Agraand Oudh __... is fr 589 
Yaghistan and Afghanistan Prd Pr} wie 999 
United Kingdom a sae oe oe ga 
America bie a ~ iis aia E57 
_ The emigration is mainly to the districts, States and provinces noted 
below :— 
District, State or Province, 
, ths a a ES 
Hissdr ake aa ope oe 
Rohtak oe eee aah alae 
Dujdna a? i Le a 2 
: : fon ou. oon oon Lda 
Delhi 7. bins ane _ 
Karnal Bes fea bileclil o-e 
Ambala ie ibe lala en 
Kalsia bbe Pore em = 
Ndbha ma on aoe ne 
Simla. =r one =m be 
9 wot ele States = a" ‘s - 
8. 6. fpur oak Fae sill 
| tlhondear se oon fein Pry 
mdhidna ... oon een ee 
eee Kotla air te ake = 
crore pore _ P| 7 
Fartd kot — tem oom am 
Ndbea xe ~ ws sae 
a ahore i oe is +e Pan 
Amritsar eae aon ee oon 
Chendb Colony vs _ - 
seep dal bes a ie 
United Provinees of Agra and Ondh ne 
Bomba tas i a+ q i Lote J 
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CHAP.1,C. | The State thus loses 73,145 souls by migration and its net inter- 
— sbi se of population with the districts, States and provinces in India 
Descriptive: which mainly affect its population are noted below :— 
POPULATION. . | Net gain from + oF loss to = 
E . Hiss4 oa aug ane som — B.4 
Migration. Rohtak aae abe Pry bd = per 
don on ry wre 0 oo = 4,272 
a ‘a _ - - oes -. = 1,066 
Seid nae ee a en oo? = 
Ambila te or bea oom - rack 
Simla with Mill Slates =. = ane ow + 2,904 
pase _ ke a one ~ «Oo A 
| mee ae ra =a he + . 
Hoshiarpur Hess oat me wee om + a 
Afdier Kotla oe] ane eee mee idm = 712 
Ferozepore ane oom oom one — ; 
Fartdhat ion Ld ihe a) ee 
Ndiha om oon oom om aan 
Fine ore on on wus oa 
ore re a8 aik ink fom nae 
(Chenib Colony ee a 33 i 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ... ed as : 
Rajpitina oon ~= + 7,032 


Comparison with the figures of 1891 ‘shows that Patidla lost by intra- 
Loss by intra-Provin- provincial migration alone 79,698 souls 
cial migration. In 190], OF 45, 173 more than in 1891. 
1901. 1891, 


i 


94,525 





ra = 
sar Colony “sso 
| a 6.25 tro 
Ndbhe eee 11,690 $005 
Taking the figures for intra-Imperial migration, i.z., those for migration 
Loss by intra. in India both within the Punjab and 
he ath Sua a to or from other provinces in India, we 
leo. have the marginal data. 
Total 73,206 
A notable feature of the immigration is the proportional excess of 
females. This is especially noticeable in the case of ite ke hbouring Dis- 
tricts and States of Hissar, Ambéla, Ludhiana, Jind, Nabha and Mailer 
Kotla, and shows that the bulk of the immigration is due to marriages. 
Ages. ‘The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in great detail in 
zat to of Part Table 10 of Part B. The following statement shows the se distribution 
| of 10,000 persons of both sexes :— 




















: | 

a | 
Infants tinder 1 a" 264 
t andwunder 2 oe ri] 
= i 3 at aT 
a it iW 4 one | ase 
4 én 6 5 = oa. 
5s « oe ee 1,204 

1 i oy | (OTS ne | 1,190 | | 
Sn «ww 2 =o8 
20 pe i 25 +e | sa 
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Births and deaths are registered throughout the State, but the figures, 
as tabulated, give a mean birth-rate of 22°1 pee mille in 1892—1896 and of 
14-9 in 1897—1901. Such rates are impossibly low and point to defective 
registration or incorrect tabulation, or both. ‘The death-rate for 1892—1596 
(188 per mille) is also incredibly low. 


ene dale Baler enerally obtained from wells, except in the Bhikhf, 
Narwina and Boh ¢hanas, where water is 50 to 150 feet below the surface. 
The people are, as a rule, careless how they feed their children, and little 
regard is paid to cleanliness. The result is that many children die of 
diarrhcea, colic, enteritis, eczema, boils, ophthalmia, otorrheea and catarrh, 


1g02 was the most unhealthy year the State has known for some 
time, the registered deaths amounting to no less than 64,094, of which 
55,481 were due to plague or fever. Next to 1902 comes 1900 with 44,039 
recorded deaths and 1893 with 40,214. The worst outbreak of cholera 
was in 1892, when 10,784 people died of it. Pneumonia and diseases of 
the eye are as common here as elsewhere in the Punjab. Plague first 
ae in Hedon, a village near the Sutle}, in the Amargarh arfsdmat, in 
1899. It did not, however, spread, and the State was free from the epidemic 
until March 1900, when a fresh outbreak occurred at Khamanon in the same 
nizdmat. In 1899-1900 there were 26 cases and 19 deaths, and in the 
following year 166 cases and 95 deaths. The removal .of the cordon 
in 1901-02 was followed by a tremendous rise in the figures, 30,401 cases 
being recorded with no less than 29,159 deaths. The numbers then fell 
almost as suddenly as they had risen, and in 1902-03 there were only 8,515 
cases with 7,581 deaths, No inoculations for plague were performed in 
the State in 1899. The number performed in the succeeding years was :— 
in 1901-02, 40,7553 in 1902-03, 29,738; and in 1903-04, 4,030. 


BIRTH CUSTOMS. 


CHAP. LCs 
Descriptive. 
PoruLaTion. 


. Vital statistics, 


Health, 


Diseases, 


Among the Khatris and Arorfs of the towns when a woman 15 Hindes, 


pregnant for the first time a ceremony called rffdn or Shore is performed 
in the sth or 7th month. The woman's mother sends her a /ewar or 
suit of clothes and some sweets, and the women of her dirddart 
assemble, dress her in the éewar, and put seven handfuls of the 
sweets in her dopatta; the rest they eat. On the birth of a son the 
father gives money to the Brahmans and /dgfs (menials) who bring 
him dubk (green grass) in token of congratulation. The doors of 
the house are decorated in the villages with branches of the sirrs 
tree, and in towns with mango leaves strung together (Sandarwa/). 
The neighbours who come to offer congratulations are regaled with 
gur. The sittak or period of seclusion after childbirth lasts for 11 days 
among Brahmans, 13 among Khatris, 15 among Baniaés, and 17 among 
Sidris. The purification ceremon (dasdthan or chaunka charhna) is then 
performed, a Brahman and the 61 dari being summoned, the mother and 
child washed, and food distributed. A name is then given to the child 
Bes dhé among Hindus, and by opening the Granth Sahib among Sikhs, 
The padhd ascertains the date and hour of Birth and prepares the horoscope. 
The mother does not leave the house for 40 days after delivery. No 
ceremonies attend the birth of a girl. Among the higher castes boys are 
shaved with ceremony either at home or at a temple in the 3rd or 5th 
year. A boy assumes the janeo when he has reached his 8th or 11th year, 


= ee SKIT ee 


‘But these figures are obviously far below the mark, 





‘ 
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an auspicious day being chosen for the rite, Banids only wear the janeo 
on the death of their parents.! 


The Muhammadans of the lower classes have borrowed the rffdn 
ceremony from the Hindus, but they call it safwdwsa. In the ninth month 
of pregnancy a guria of dried fruits is offered to Bibi Fatima and given to 
a poor Sayyid woman. In Patidla Muhammadans do not make the woman 
lie to the north, as they do elsewhere, during confinement. An iron 
implement is kept on the bed and no cat is ailoyre inthe room. Soon 
alter birth the a#dm is recited, preferably by a religious man, inthe child's 
ear. On the 6th day the chhathi ceremony takes place, the child being 
brought out of the zacicha kidna and food given to the dirddari. The 
akika (tonsure) ceremony is performed on the 7th, 14th, or 2tst da fy 
goats being sacrificed. One leg is given to the @éi, a head to the barber, 
and the rest distributed among the dirddari. The bones are buried. The 
child is named the same day, either by the wu//dh, or an elder member of 
the family. The mother remains secluded for 40 days, and takes a bath 
on the goth day, The dismi/ldéh ceremony takes place when a boy is 4 
years 4 months and 4 days old. He puts on a new dress (jdma), goes 
to the mulidh or some senior member of the family with cash and sweets, 
and is made to repeat dismiliéh. This is the ‘commencement of his 
education. As soon as he has finished the Quran, comes the dmin 
ceremony, when clothes are given to the teacher and food to the 
birédari. There is no fixed date for circumcision, which may be performed 
up to the 11th year or at any time before puberty. The dirddari are 
invited, the boy seated on a chair, where the barber circumcises him : a rur 
or more is paid to the barber, the relations give presents (fambol), and eur 
is distributed among them. For ten days no salt is given to the boy, 
This custom is not however strictly observed by all classes.” 


ee number of males in every 10,000 of the population is shown 
below :— 





Census of In villages. | Intowns, | Total, 





—_—_—SS=S=s EE 
All religions 1891 i vs 5.503 | 5,503 §.503 
1901 - 5.495 5-453 5.404 
Hindus eu 5,506 | 5.597 $509 
ikhs s 6,2 , 
sl 5.545 esa 5.573 
sins a cs 5.515 | 5-435 5.455 
Muhammadans on owe | 
————_— | 


5.420 5,225 5,478 








IFor a longer note on the janeo see the Garetteer of Ludhidna District. 


ipa marriage customs peculiar to certain castes will be found described below 


£9 
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CHAP. 1, C. 
of Ii All reli«| py: tates, |Muham- The marginal tick. 
Year of life. gions, | Hindus.) Sikhs. | Jains. | ae Gatle! whowe | the Descriptive. 





number of females Porutarion. 
to every 1,000 Sex tics 





Under 1 year 909-6 males under § years 
1 and. 2 87 of age as returned 
: “om : ct in the Census of 
Corse 2 835.1 1901. 





Infant marriage is not the rule in Patiéla. The ages of the married 
people up to 34 are shown in the 
margin. Full details, by age and 
religion, will be found in the Patiala 
O—4. | Persons. | Males. (Females. Census tables, but it may be noted 

here that of the married persons whose 

















a —_— ages are between 10 and 14, 21,166 
We ag are Hindus, 6,876 Muhammadans and 
pipes a2) 71129 Sikhs. The comparative infre- 


1O—14 ... 249 | 17) a¢432 quency of early marriages among 

75.642 7239) 458403 Sikhs is noteworthy. Of the 21,166 

acca 779 | 42015) 6183 Hindus, 6,006 are males and 15,160 

i | - 55.25 ‘761 females. Of the 6,876 Muhammadans, 

ee 1,930 are males and 4,946 females. 

Of the 7,129 Sikhs, 1,850 are males 

and §,279 females. Thus it appears that Muhammadans and Sikhs are 

agreed in avoiding those early marriages for their girls which are so frequent 
among Hindus. 





— 


The girl's parents take the initiative and choose a suitable match out- Marriage 
side the four nearest géfs. Dhaighar Khatris, Brahmans and Aggarwal custems. 
Banids marry into any géf but their own. Betrothal takes place between 
the 5th and 11th years. Jats and Baniads take money for their 
daughters, but higher castes do not unless they are veer hard pressed. 
Marriages by eeonane are often very complicated, involving a_ large 
number of couples, ‘They are looked on with disfavour; Batte di kurmat 
ganji gai talaken di—“ Exchange betrothals are the substitution of a 
divorced woman for a bald one.” If the marriage is without payment the 
ceremony takes place when the girl is 9 to 15, otherwise it is performed on 
payment of the price. There are various ceremonies connected with 
marriage, but they are not peculiar to Patidla. Among Muhammadans the 
ceremonies are less complex. Marriages seldom take place in Ramzén, the 
Muharram or Shabin. Jfu&/déwais confined to the lower classes. In towns 
expenditure on weddings reaches the height of extravagance. Banié di 
hamdi, bidh aur makan ne khdi—* A dania’s earnings are swallowed up by 
marriage or house-building.” The Khatris and Banias are trying to curtail 
this expenditure and déra and dhakdo (largesse) have been forbidden by 
the Darbir. Polygamyisrare. The richer Sere marry a second wife 
if the first is barren. Among Muhammadans it is slightly more common, 
Avowed polyandry is unknown. Remaking of widows is common 
among all Satnraniadais except Sayyids, Pathans and Rajpdts. It 
is forbidden among Hindus of the higher castes and involves excommuni- 
cation. Among the Jats a widow generally marries her husband's brother. 
Divorce is common in the hills. When a woman dislikes her husband 
she leaves him and goes to her parents, They select another husband for 
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CHAP.1, C. her, and if she approves of him her first husband is sent for and paid the ri# 

—— money in the presence of the drrddari. A woman sometimes makes many 
Descriptive. changes. The interval between her leaving one husband and marrying 
Porvtation, another is called thanjénd. | 



























yokes The vital statistics given in Table 11 of Part B show that in the § 
| _,. years (1895—1902) about 127 boys were born to every 100 girls, but that the 
ese ant: ‘male death-rate was lower than that of females, only 107 males having died 
‘FEMALES PER 1,000 MALES. feats. sh ack 
= | eriod. The result 
is that in all the 
Religions. = bbs AAAs 
on the proportion of 
ite females to males 
oo Se araperse Bo as 
Arie the age advances, 
oe ‘ until, takia - the 
Sikhs es ss a total population, we 
Muhammadans... os @ have the marginal 
figures,! 

_ _ Enquiries made 
ae in the State however 
ICES, ove us or rals¢ no Suspicion 
Jats 0} Sith is - of female "tafan 
«¢ (Hindus .. of ticide, though the 
"FEMALES TO 1,000 MALES, hive very Wieeetie 

_ EEE ~ : 
a es teen we he 
Gér, Religions. | o—5. | Allages, Tatios are still lower 
| YE | in the villages and 
| | ™_—s« tribes noted in the 
Rampur | Jat-Méngat .. Hinds | aga] gg: Margin’ = Thess 
Dhamot a jat-}halle za Pind 7 Vs = iButes tend to show 
_ Do, a | we | Sich 2! oe tmuch less care 
Jare es | Jat-Mander ... | Hindu see 625 6s ‘taken of female 
: «| Do, = | Sikh ~! 636) 730 children than of 

— ! male. 
LANGUAGE. 
Language, Punjabi is spoken with some alterations ¢ ! 

‘an the hills, where Paharf js spoken. a Bono the State, except 


Hindus and Muhammadans speak Urdu. 1 ee well-educated 
garh Marwari is spoken, In the local Punihe eying “a: of Mohindar- 
or dé, as Mid, did; pitd, drank; kiddé, ate. The (ms ods in té 
in d#, as in Aardd, does; chaldd, goes. In some ships tense also ends 
dd, as in Khandé, eats; pindd, drinks, In the armed IS inserted before 
a, Piangd, will drink, siangd, will sew. Similarly by oe changed into 
khdndé hin, leat, instead of Ahdta him, In nou y é 's Changed into 4, 
to @ as in Adm, work ; kan, ear; hath, hand ; for hin, hen changed 
fete, Halen oe seo te Nain A bere? fe tie 
weet ae gle ee te. St tp uae tthe Nohindar ee 3 » #M te 
Hindi rather than Punjabi. Here o js generally ao niger een 

place a 
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ghore,‘a horse.’ Tale for niche, ‘below,’ dhore tor pds, ‘near,’ are 
preors used. The hill dialect of the State is that of the Simla hills. 
n the towns the Persian character is generally used. Négri is used 
by Brahmans for religious purposes. Shop-keeper’s account books are 
kept in Lande. In Patiala proper some Muhammadan shop-keepers use 
the Urdu character, but totals are shown in Lande numerals. A few of 
the well-to-do Sikhs keep their accounts in Gurmukhi. 
TRIBES AND CASTES. 

Nearly every caste in the Punjab is represented in Patiala, but the Jats, 
who comprise 30 per cent. of the population (485,170), are by far the 
strongest element. The Jats of the Malwa, in which the main part of the 
Patiala State is included, have been called the finest peasantry in India. 
A description of the Malwa Jat, and the points in which he differs from the 
Jat of the Manjha, will be found in the Gazetteer of the Ludhiana District. 

The Jats of Pati4la mostly claim Rajput origin, and appear to have 
migrated from Jaisalmer into the Malwa, or the territory south of the Sutle] 
which stretches towards Delhi and Bikaner, about the middle of the 16th 
century, though the as/i or original géfs Man, Bhullar and Her, which are of 
the Shiv géfra, were probably settled in the Malwa before the other Jats. 

The Siddhis (42,405) are the most numerous and important sub-divi- 
sion of the Jats in Patidla. Besides the ruling families of the Philkién 
States and Farfdkot, many families of note belong to the Siddha clan. 
They claim descent from a Bhatti Rajput, Jaisal, founder of Jaisalmer. The 
Siddhds' are strongest in the Anahadgarh sisdmat. They form an exo- 

amous section eat avoid one gét only in marriage. The jdgirdirs of 
Bhadaur are described elsewhere. Other important families in this State 
are the jdgirdérs of Talwandi, Kotli Sabo and Jiundin. The Siddhis are 
nearly all Sikhs. 

Harike is one of the Siddha septs, and is called after Chaudhri Hari, its 
ancestor. Chaudhri Hari and his descendants founded 14 or 1§ villages 
on both banks of the Sutlej, whence the name ‘ Harike pattan,’ and Buddha 
Singh, one of his descendants, settled at Sekha in Barnéla pargana. Sardar 
Bhag Singh, of this sept, was Bakhshi of the State, and Sardar Basawa 
Singh became its Bakhshi and Adalati and was afterwards a member ‘of the 
first Council of Regency. His grandson, Sardar Bahadur Sardér Pritam 
Singh, is the present Bakhshi. 

Mehta is also a metnhé or sept of the Siddhi gét orclan. It is named after 
its ancestor Mehta, who founded the village of Mehta near Barnala. 
Sardars Bahali Singh, Bati Singh, Dal Singh and Ranjit Singh of this sept 
all held the post of the Commander-in-Chief in the State. 

The Chahil Jats claim that Chéhil, their eponym, was born of a hill 
fairy. They are numerous in Bhikhi, in which tahsil they own many 
villages, and they also hold scattered villages in tahsils Narwana, Amargarh, 
Bhawanfgarh and Fatehgarh. Sardar Partap Singh, Chahil, maternal uncle's 
son of the late Maharaja Narindar Singh, was Bakhshi to the State. He 
was in command of the Patidla Contingent at Delhi in 1857, and his son 
Ranjit Singh is now the leading representative of the tribe. To support 
their claim they pay special pe 2 to Guga Pir, who was a Chauhan 
Rajptt. They worship Baland Jogi Pir, their yafhera. 

The Dhiliwéls claim to be Chandra Bansi Rajputs by origin, through 
Dhaliwél, Bhatti, who migrated from Jaisalmer and settled at Kangar in 
Nabha territory in the 12th or 13th century: In the time of Akbar, the 

\For a detailed account of the Siddhis see Griffin's Xdfes of the Punyjob and the Afna-t- 
Bardr Bans in 3 volumes by Wali Allé Sadiqi, published by order of the Faridkot Darbdr, 


CHAP. I, C. 
POPULATION. 
Language. 


ats. 


ie 


Siddhd Jats. 


Harfke. 


Mehta. 


Chahil Jats, 


Dhaliwal Jats, 


CHAP. 1, C. 
Descriptive. 
PoruLation. 
Dhalfwal Jats. 


Nan Jats, 





Gil Jats. 


' the time of Shah Jahin, the Gils migrated to S4hibgarh and Su 


Marral Jata, 


| Was conquered by the Arab 5Sa’d-wagis. 


ds strongly represented in tahsil Sahibgarh, where it h 
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chief of the Dhaliwals, Mihr Matha.'is said to have given a daughter in 
marriage to that emperor, whence the Dhaliwals and the 35 Jat tribes which 
concurred in the bestowal of a Jat girl on the emperor acquired the title 
or status of Darbari. The Darbari Jats in this State are the Tiwdnas of 
Chinarthal, the Jhalle Gils of Dhamot and Siawara, the Manders of Jarg, 
the Mangats of Rampur and Katini, the Jhij of Gidri and Bawéni, 
the Panders of Gahloti, and the Gandhés of Raunf. Darbarf Jats pay 
special fees to ther murdsis at weddings. The Dhdliwals, after the 
decline of Mihr Matha’s family, dispersed and some migrated into the 
State, where they are mainly found in tahsils Bhatinda and Bhikhi, 
and in stray villages in Sunam, Amargarh and Sahibgarh. The main 
Dhaliwal septs are the Mani, Udi, Rureka, Dina and Ramana. The 
tribe is chiefly represented by the family of the late Sardér Ganda 
Singh, c.S.1., Bakhshi of the State, and his son Sarddr Hazdra Singh 
1s now an officer in the State forces. A man of note among the Dinakes 
was Mian Mahtab Singh of Faridkot, whose daughter was married to Mahi- 
raja Mahindar Singh and became the mother of Mahdraja Rajindar Singh, 
The Man Jats say they migrated from the north, and claim descent 
from Mandhata, a Rajput, by a farewa marriage. Mandhata settled in 
Ladowa in Ferozepore and thence in Akbar’s reign the Mans migrated 
into the present #tsdmat of Anahadgarh, in which they own many villages, 
Their chief sub-septs in this State are Maur, Sandar, Khawala and Péraga, 
and they give their names to the villages of Maur, Manwala, Man Khera, 
and Mansa. They avoid only the one géé in Marriages, and form 
no alliances with the Bhulars or Sher Gils. At weddings they give a rupee 
to all the mérisis, Brahmans and Bhats of the Man villages, and this 
ceremony is called fapa or fappa. The Miansdhia Jats regard themselyes 
as superior to other Mans. ‘Tradition says they owe their name to the fact 
that the head of the family paid the revenue due to the emperor punctually, 
Sardar Harnam Singh deorhiwdla is the leading man among the Man- 
shia, Maharaja Rajindar Singh was married into this family. = 
The Dhillon Jats claim descent from Raja Karn, whose descendan 
Thal married a Jat wife. The Dhillons are said to have micheted (a0 
Delhi under the Mughals, and are now mainly found in tahsi] Govindgarh 
and in ecattered villages in Bhikhi and Fatehgarh tahsils. Their chief sub- 
septs in this State are the Mahna, Bangria, Gat, Jandf, Saraya, Garah and 
Mutal. They only avoid the father’s gd¢ in marriage and make no alliances 
with the Dhindsa and Wal (Wal is a sub-sept of the Sekhons) on account 
of some old dispute. | 


The Gils trace their origin to their eponym, Gil, who fi d | gt. 
pitiina and settled in Bhatinda, where he married a Dhaliwal sei | 
i Sunim tahsils, 
also in tahsils Raj- 
» the last of which 
olds 11 villages, 

The Marrals, returned as Jats in the Censuses f er 
are mainly Muhammadan, but a few are Hindus, The aie oe ze 
Marrals of Samana lay claim to an Iranian origin oy Patigy 
are descendants of Yazd-i-jatd, the last Sassinign king of Persia, mad 

; ‘ ; ey mi tec se LEAT 
in the time of Prithwi Raj, king of Delhi, ie ee que 
ud-din. On the recommendation of the Nawab of Samana the M alik 


in which they are now numerous. They are found 
ura and Bhikhi. They have 1t sub-septs, Sher, 
hadon, Jhagar, Bardla, Karora, Kand, Jaji and Jhala 





\Also called Chaudhri, or Miky Blithe: 
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received a grant of villages in that part together with the title of Mande CHAP, 1,C, 
or lord of 100 villages (mandal) from Khanda Rao, brother of Prithwi Raj. —— 

In the time of Ala-ud-din Khiljf, Qutb-ud-din Marral obtained the fiefs of Descriptive. 
Samdna and Malkana, and the latter, which isa bastf of Saména, is still Porutatiox. 
held in jégir by the Mandals of Karndl. Malik Suleman Yar Jang, a ,, 417 
descendant of Nawab Arastujah Wazir-i-Azam of Haiderab4d, Deccan, also ee 
holds a jdgir in Samana itself: Malik Barkat Ali Khan of Samana is the 

Assistant Advocate at Patiala. 

The Dhindsas claim descent from Raja Karn. They migrated from Dhfndsa Jats. 
Sirsa in the time of the Mughal emperors and settled in Chaunda Manvi, in 
tahsi] Amargarh, round which place they own a number of villages. They 
are also found in scattered villages in tahsils Rajpura, Ghanaur and Patiala, 
and Ubhewdal in Sundém tahsil is a village of Muhammadan Dhindsas. 

The Randhéwas' hold only two villages in Sdhibgarh, and Mimsa pgandhawa Jats. 
village in Amargarh tahsil, but they offer one or two points of interest. eh 
Their ancestors settled at Mimsa, near which, on their migrating thither 
from Tamkot, the axle of one of their carts broke, and its owners took this 
as an omen that they should settle at the spot. The others went on, and 
failing to persuade their comrades to accompany them, they uttered a curse 
upon them that they should be compelled to seek a new home every 12 years. 

| very 12th year on the 8th Sudi of Asarh they take a cart to the spot and 
enna # it, and an uncle cuts a lock of hair from his nephew's head. On their 
retuen Howe, it is said, the axle of the cart invariably breaks on the road. 

The Tiwana Jats claim descent from Lakkhi, seventh in descent from Tiwdna fats, 
Tiwana, a Punwér Rajpit. They migrated from Dhara Nagri in the 
13th erie and now hold several villages in Sahibgarh and two in 
Rajpura ta sils. Like Rajpdts, their women observe parda and they 
discountenance farewa. Their leading family is that of the Chaudhris of 
Chinarthal, and Sardér Saw4i Singh of this family held important posts in 
the State under Mahdrija Narindar Singh. Two Tiwana chaudhris, Majlis 
Rai and Wazir Kh4n, were prominent chiefs of this tribe in the Mughal 
times. There is also a Muhammadan Tiwana village in Ghanaur tahsil. | 

The Sarahs or Sardis are mainly found in atsémats An&hadgarh and Sardh Jats. 
K.armgarh. 

The Kaleke Sardirs belong to the Saraée gé/. They trace their descent K dleke, 
from the Bhatti Rajpiits of Jaisalmer, and are named after their ancestor 
Chaudhri Kéla, who founded the village of KaAlyfinwalf in Sirsa ; his grand- 
son Malika founded K4leka near Dhanaula, where his descendants still 
hold land. Sard4rs Gurbaksh Singh and Haria Singh, brothers-in-law of 
Maharaja Ala Singh, were fifth in descent from Chaudhri Kala. Sardar 
Gurbaksh Singh was Mahérdja Ala Singh's Diwan, and accompanied him 
in all his eepedidiitia He is best remembered for his services when Mahfraja 
Ranjit Singh came to Patiala to visit Mahdrdja Sahib Singh. Maf Fatto, 
wife of Mahar4ja Al4 Singh, belonged to this family, and Mahérdéja Karm 
Singh also married into it. 
| The Pawanias are of Shiv gira, like the Man, Bhular and Her, with the Pawdnia Jats, 
two latter of whom they do not intermarry. They migrated from Hissar and | 
own four villages in tahsil Sunam. 


The Ghuman Jats also claim Rajput descent. Migrating in the time Ghumdn Jats, 
of Jahangir from Rajpitana, they settled at Sayuma in the Jind State and 
now hold 11 villages near Bhawanigarh, Ghumana in Rajpura, and a village 
in Patidla tahsil. 
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CHAP. I, C. The Nains! claim to be by origin Tur Rajpits. Their ancestor Mainpél 


— married a widow and his son Nain is theireponym. They hold many villages 
Descriptive. i. the Bangar (tahsfl Narwana), such as Dhamtén Sahib, etc, and stray 
Forarariox. villages in the Suném and Patiala tahsils. They are said to have 
Nain Jats, migrated from Delhi, where nee ruled prior to the rise of the Chauhan 

dynasty. Their sub-septs are Jaja, Bamir and Nardin. Sardar Ude Singh, 
Nain, was Superintendent of the Palace in the time of Maf Askaur, Diwan 
and Judicial Minister, pean to Maharaja Narindar Singh and membér 
of the first Council of Regency. His son, the Mashir-Ala Sardér Bah4dur 
Sardar Gurmukh Singh, is now (1904) President of the Council. 


Mangat Jats, The Mangats are only found in tahsil Sahibgarh, where they hold six 
villages. 

GAndhe Jats, The Gandhes are descended from Gandhi, son of Raja Gopal, Taonf 

i Rajpat, by a Jat wife, and are found in tahsils Bandr, R&jpura and Amargarh. 

Sindhd Jats. The Sindhts appear to have immigrated into the State from the 


Manjha in the 16th century and are found in scattered villages in tahsils 
Ghanaur, Rajpura, Amargarh, Bhatind, and Barnala. 

Bhular Jats, The Bhulars are said to have been driven from Mari in Ferozepore by 
the Siddhus and then to have dispersed. They own nearly the whole of seven 
villages in Barnéla and four in Suném tahsils. Their sub-septs are four 
in number, vis., Kosa, Munga, Dahr and Bhatia. 

Garewdl Jats, The Garewal’ or Girewal is a well-known sept which once held 
rule over Raipur and Gujarwal in Ludhifina. Mahérdéja Narindar Singh 
married into this family, and one of its members, Sardér Ghamand Singh, 
became Bakhshi. Sardar Mihmén Singh was father-in-law, and his son 
Hira Singh brother-in-law of the Mahdraja. Sardér Kishan Singh, also 
of this family, is now muatamad to the Punjab Government. The claim 
descent from Raja Mahan Chand of Chander in Indore, a Chanderi Raipét. 


Sekhon Jats, The Sekhon Jats claim descent from the Punwar RAjpiits. They are 

named after their ancestor Sekhon, who had seven sons, sles whom were 
named seven mamhis or septs. Mi Askaur, mother of Mahéraéja Karm 
Singh, whose life sheds a lustre over Patiala history, belonged to this 
family, and her brother Sardér Diwan Singh was Commander-in-Chief, Two 
daughters of the family are now married in the Philkian States, one to Raja 
Hira Singh of Nabha and the other to His Highness the Hon'ble Sir Kanwar 
Ranbir Singh, K.c.s.1., of Patiala, Maharaja Amr Singh made Daria Singh 
his Diwan. Himmat Singh and Sawai Singh were Bakhshis, Mal Singh was 
Adalati or Judicial Minister, and Sardér Sedha Singh was Diwan. They 
hold Bakhshiwala (in Sundm tahs{l), Kaulgarh (in P 


: ail), Kishangarh and 
Kanhgarh (in Bhikhi), and Karmgarh (in Anahadgarh tahsil), ae 


Utwdl Jats. yar 3 ae wee the family Ms Chaudhri Charat Ram, member of the 
second Council of Regency, is the most important, Hj grande are 
Saptiran Singh is sow Wacetial Minister of the State. » Brandson Sardér 
Mander Jails. Scardir Bhagwan Singh, Mander, is a Judge of the P tidla Chi | 

His father Sardar Basta Singh held the post of Nazim for = Fr 

Ae The Méhils trace their descent from the Tér Réipits The... 
soba from Delhi, The clan holds Shahpur Khurd, Shahpur Kalan ant ee 
in Sunam tahsil and Khanpur in Dhuri. Sardér Fateh Singh of this tribe 
held high posts in the State, and was a member of the first Council of 

Regency. His son Sardar Man Singh is Nazim of Amargarh sisémas 

~~ Wain isa Hindi Bhisha word meaning eye. There are said to be NOD | 
because a Chander! Réjnge eaten Sie 

ri 


tahsf, and fel in lowe With & Jat women Whom be kept as bis mistress °'™? ® Village in Répar 
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The following are soni proverbs about the Jat peasantry -— 
© Chond m+ fane bah Fat na fine rch - “Gram does not reqaire much ploughing, and a 
Jat can do without a path" (C/. Macohachie,! No. 1023). 

Fat jatdn de sdle horde ghile mdle—“ Jats are all brothers-in-law of one ansther and 
keep their own counsel (combine to hel one another); , ¢., Jats are closely related and scheme 
to protect one anéther" (Macon chie, No: 939). 

Fat, dhattd, biked, chiuthe bidkwa mir, vik chdron bhilkhe bhale, ratte faren babde—" A 
at a ime a he goat and fourthly a widow are good, if they have an empty stomach, and bad 

aw full one” > 

Rajji bhains aa hade bho! pa‘jd mall chale ma hel ratja Fat bodhdee bel raffd mohdjan 
jae tal— A full fed she-baffalo does not eat dha! foilcake), a full fed he-baffalo does not go 
well in @ plough, a fall-fed Jat raists quarrels, and a well to do mahdjan becomes meek and 
qatet.” 

Fat wa fine gun hard chand na jane bdh, Fat da gilrdd khansurd chaone dd gird chhdh— 
“The Jat is not grateful and gram does not require much ploughing: but shoe-heating can cor- 
rect the Jat and whey digest the gram" Cf Maconache, No 9)6, for a more polite version). 

Fat gannd na de bhelf de— “fh be does not give a stick df sugarcdne when asked, but 
gives a Shelf (a lamp'of raw sagir) when pressed” , 

Tilt feki label makin fe tive ma Fat nakin pe plire nd tind fehd Bhdndd nothin fe rurkhe 
néd—" There is ho timber likes ¢ul? Tf it does not solit, no caste like that of we, Jat if he is true 
to his word, fo wensil like tind (Fersian wheel pot) if it does not tumble off.” 

_ Nat noncahl ag ‘at bidyd makin pdi—“ The tricks of a Nat (rope-dancer) can be known 
but not those of a oe 

Tind owr Fat dd if basdkh—" A tind and a Jat cannot*be trisced."’ 

Rann Hi kor sah chattfi—“ A Jat wife for me: all the rest are a mere waste of 
ftioney.” The last proverb shows that the Jat wife 1s the best ahd most economical and helps 
hér husband in agricultural pursuits Cf. Maconichie, No. 37). 3 

Rajpits in Patiala number 65,296. Though they have beaten their 
swords into ploughshares, they do not take kindly to agriculture and are far 
nferior as cultivators to the Jats. The Taonis and Chauhans are the largest 
sub-divisions of them in this State, but the Bhattis rank highest. 
The Bhattis are Jadd-Bansi and are said to have been con- 
verted to Islam by Sayyid Jalal-ud-din, Makhdim-i-Jahfnian, Jahangasht, in 
the time of Firoz Shah Tughlag. They are now found in. scatterea groups, 
but still own some villages in tahsil Bhatinda- 

The Taonis claim Jadi-Bansi descent, thus— 

Raja Salvahan of Pattan in Gujrate- 


Raja Tan (grandson). 


Uggar Sain (7th in descent from Tan). 


Migrated from Agroha in 699 Bikrami and settled in this part of the Punjab 
becoming king of Buras. 


Raja Gopal (7th in descent from Uggar Sain). 


—_ Dhi pal, or Nawab Abu'l-Karfm; embraced [slim under Shahab-ud-din 
bf Ghor after his victory over Prithwi Raj at Tarain (Tarawari) in Karnal 
District in 1193. His tomb is said to be at Bandr, which is'a great Taoni 
centre, for Téonis‘are numerous in that tahsfl and in Patiala, Rajpora and 
Ghanaur. The Hindu Téonfs ‘hold Bular (in’ tahsil Patiila), Lulru, Nagls 
and Khelan in tahsil Banér, and Dhakansu, Tepla, Banwiri, Pabra an 
Dhamoli in Rajpura. They have 12‘septs, said fo be’ named after the sons 
of Raja Gopal, viz. Dhirpili, Ambpali, Bhativa, Motiin, Rai Ghazi; Jaist, 
Sarohd, Ajemal, Jhagal and Lagal, the last six being rats. 7 


‘The references are to "Panjab Agricultura! Proverbs’ edited by R, Maconachic, Ba 
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Socially they have 14 chhats and 24 matdns, the chhafs in this State 
being Bandr, Sdhron, Ajrawar, Kauli, Ghanaur Patton, Khera Gujju, 
Shamdo, Chamari, Manakpur and Jansla, and in British territory Kharar, 
Khanpur and Morinda. 


The Barah or Varah Rajptts claim descent from Binepél of Bhatinda 
and emigrated at a very distant period from Udaipur. They have a pro- 
verb—Sehd mds na chashde singh, bas, Varidh, ‘ the lion, the hawk and the 
Varahs never taste stale meat.’ Rai Kélu of Kakrd near Bhawénigarh 
embraced Islam in Jahdngir’s reign, so that their conversion is some- 
what recent, and the Barahs of Bakhtri in tahsil Sundm are still 
Hindus. They own nearly 30 villages in tahsils Sunim, Bhawdnt- 
garh and Amargarh. Their Organization is the usual Raijpit one of 
chhats or villages of the first rank and makdns or villages of the second 
rank, other villages being inferior to these in social status. The Barahs 
have 12 chhats and 24 makdns, the chhats in this State being Samana, 
Talwand{, Kékré, Bhumsi, Jhal, Jhondan, in Nabha Béena, Badbar, 
Baragraon, in Jind Bazidpur, and in British territory Budlada and 
Moranda. Master Muhammad Khuda Bakhsh, Khén of Haryéé Khurd, was 
the tutor of Maharaja Mohindar Singh. He also held the post of Canal Agent 
and that of Director of Public Instruction, Patiala State. His eldest son 
Muhammad Abdul Ghafér Khan was a judge in the High Court of Patiala: ot 
his younger sons Muhammad Abdul Majid Khan is F oreign Minister, Mu- 
hammad Abdul Hamid Khan is Nazim of Anéhadgarh, Muhammad Abdul 
Hakim Khan is State Vakil at Ambdla, and Muhammad Abdul Aziz Khan 
is Colonel of Infantry. 

The Mandahars are found in tahsil Narwéna, and are said to have 
migrated into the aE a from Ajudhia 2,000 years ago, and to have taken 
the ancient town cf Kalait from the Chandels. That place and Bata are 
now held by Hindus, Badsikri and Hittho being held by Muhammadan Manda. 
hars. ey call themselyes Lachman. Socially they have 12 fapds (as 
they call their chhats) and 360 Lb rg or villages, the #afds in this State 
being Dhanauri, Kalait and Badstkri. The Hindus in marriage avoid only 
their own gé?. At a funeral they give pagris to their mirdsis. 


5 
The Jatus give their genealogy as follows :— 
Raja Jairath of Pattan, Tunwar. 
Jata. 


ee 
ae. Hart 


_ Rana Amr, who migrated from his country and drove the 
Khodana some 400 years ago. The Jats of “Kanaud (Mohindargarh) 
tahsil, in which they hold 25 villages, are his descendants. Jata was so 
called because he was born with long hair (jafdén) on his body. The Jatts dg 
not intermarry with the Tunwars, and in marriage only avoid their own got. 
Ata wedding, both at the phera or circumambulation, and at the wadJi 
or leave-taking, the bridegroom’s barber Spreads a sheet, called chhat over 
the cae, tl ener and his father puts into jt as much mone ashe can 
afford. ‘The Jatis also give tydg and leks to their mirdsis. Like the other 
Rajpats of tahsil Kanauc , they are Sull-worshippers and fast on Sundays, ‘ 


_ The Hindu Kachwahas or Kushwahis of acy Ka4nand in wk: 
they hold seven villages, are called Shaikhéwat berenee timo Bh 
bora through the benediction of Shaikh Burhan, Daryesh. On the birth of 


Gujars from 
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a male child they put a blue thread round its neck, and on the bathing day CHAP. I, C, 

(the third to sixth day after birth) a second thread is put round its neck, p Ace 

a tégra round its waist, and éurta on its body, all three of a blue colour. “SS°F ptlven 

They worship the sun by offering water and fasting on Sundays. At a Porvtatios. 

wedding they give tydg and /ekh to a mirdsi. The Shaikhdwat K hw4has: ps iwahe Réj. 

do not eat jAatha. pits. 
Pathdns live chiefly in the towns, and though they own land, rarely pathéns, 

handle the plough. Khiljis, Lodis, Mullagoris, Adilzais, Mamézais and 

Umarzais are found in the State. Muhammad Namdaér Khan, Umarzai, 

was a member of the last Council of Regency, and his elder son Muhammad 

Ashraf Khan is now Nazim of Karmgarh. His younger son Muhammad 

Sharif Khan, B.A. (Cam.), is a barrister-at-law. The Pathins generally 

marry among themselves and do not practise sarewa. 


_ Shaikhs (23,131) are chiefly found in the towns as traders and shop- sisiths, 
keepers, but they own villages inthe Suném, Ghanaur and Rajpura tahsils. 
The Shaikhs of Karel in Suna4m are the most important family. The social 
_ aspirations of converts from Hinduism, who are ey included amon 
the Shaikhs, are expressed in the following couplet: Sa/-t-awwal Shark 
budam, sil-t-doim Mirsa : ghalla chin arsin shawad tmsdl Sayyid Misha- 
wam—“' The first year a Shaikh, the second a Mirza. If corn is cheap 
this year, I shall be a Sayyid.” 

Other cultivating classes are the Ahirs, Arafns, Dogars, Gujars and Minor agricul 
Kambohs, and in the hills the Kanets. The Abhfrs, here as elsewhere ‘etal classes: 
industrious cultivators, are confined to Mohindargarh aisdmat. They Abira. 
are divided into two endogamous sub-castes, Jadd-Bansi and Gopal-Bansi, 
both claiming to be Jadd-Bansi Rajpits by descent. The former sub- 
caste comprises 64 gifs, of which the principal are the Karira, Bhangar, 
Chaura, Gatw4l, Dewa and Sinp. The latter worship black snakes and 
do not kill one if they see it. The Ahirs are devotees of Krishna. Their 
leading representative is Chaudhri Budh Singh of Nangal Sirohi, whose 
family has held the office of Chaudhri since the Mughal times. This 
family also observes parda and discountenances widow re-marriage, 
which other Ahirs practise. Though usually landowners and cultivators, 
the Ahirs also take service in the army. 

The Patiila Arfins belong to the Sirsewal branch and are said to have Ardfus. 
immigrated hither from Sirsa. All are Muhammadans, except a few in 
Sanaur and Ajrawar, who are Hindus. Ardafns are numerous in the Sirhind, 
Patiala and Rajpura tahsils, where they hold groups of villages and own 
land which they themselves cultivate. Their more important gé#s are 
Siyahi, Naur, Mand, (zhalan, Bhatiin and Jatiali. 

The Dogars, who are exclusively Muhammadans, came from Seohna Dogars, 
near Lahore in the time of Mahiraja Ald Singh. Some of them were in 
former times Bakhshis of the State, and of these the most famous was 
Lakhna, Bakhshi of Ala Singh. The Dogars hold a considerable tract of 
land at Daska in Sunam tahsil, and one of them, Wazir Muhammad, is a 
Risaldir in the State service. They bear the title of Malik. 

The Gujars are not as numerous as the Ardins, and are a pastoral Gujars. 
rather than an agricultural tribe, bearing much the same character here as 
elsewhere. They hold many villages in tahsils Rajpura and Narnaul. Some 
of them are Muhammadans and some Hindus. In this State their more 
important septs are the Bharwal, Lodi, Chichi, Bargat, Duchak, Katoria, 
Latala, Jandar, Chandija, Gorst and Rawat, of whom the last regards itself as 
descended from Jagdeo Punwar, whose son Olan Palan married the fair 
daughter of Mor Dhaj, Katana Gujar. Males of the Chawara sept are 
believed to be able to cure pneumonia by touching the sufferer with a piece 
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of iron. The Gujars of Rasdlpur (in Réjpura) and Ghel (in Fatehgarh) have: 
considerable influence. Rahim Bakhsh, a Gujar, attained to the position of 
Bakhshi in the State in the reign of Maharaja Narindar Singh and was 

pointed a member of the Council of Regency on the death of Mahéfraja 
Narindar Singh. 


The Kambohs are rather more numerous than the Khatris. They are 
‘divided into two endogamous BrOUups, Bawani or the 52 géfs and Chaurasf 
or ‘the 84 gots,’ and are found in tahsils Bandr, Ghanaur and Suném, the 
Kambohs in the latter being of the Bawani sub-caste, many of whom 
embraced Islim in the time of Qutb-ud-Din, Ibak. The Chaurdsis at a 
wedding give a present to the Kamachis, a caste of musicians, in remem- 
brance of their having been delivered Hi dees without being forced to 
become Muhammadans by Dilawar Khin, Kamachi, in the time of Shams- 
ud-Din Altamah. Their leading families are the Muhammadan Bawanis at 
Masingan, an ancient village in Ghanaur tahsil, the Hindu Bawanis of 
Hasanpur, and the Hindu Chaurasis of Mohi, Sdratgarh and Jalalpur, all in 
tahsil Bandr. At the sida? rite on the occasion of a marriage the Hindy 
Kambohs make a goat of mdsk flour, which is sacrificed by the 
maternal uncle of the bridegroom. The manner of sacrifice is to press it 
to pieces with the hands. Now-a-days seven cakes of mésh are made 
instead of the goat. They celebrate the tonsure under a jandi tree. 


Sainis are chiefly market-gardeners. They are found in the 
Bandr and Rajpura tahsils, and are all of the Gola sub-caste, an endoga- 
mous group which avoids four gofs in marriage and practises Agrews. 
Sardar Sujan Singh is the leading Saini in the State, 


Kalfils are found chiefly in the towns, though they sometimes own 
land. Sardar Bhagwan Singh, Deputy Inspector-General of Police, and 
Hira Singh of Banur, sdgirdér of Govindgarh in the Hoshiarpur District, 
are leading Kalals. | 


The Kanets are the agriculturists of the hills as the Jats are of the 
ins. They claim to be nelpers who lost caste by darewa. Formerly 
peaceable and simple-minded, they are now becoming quarrelsome and 
fond of litigation. They have two divisions, Kanet and -has, but these 
intermarry ireely. They avoid four gifs (locally called khels) in Mafriape, 
A wedding involves 7 pherds instea ofthe usual 4. Marriage ceremo- » 
nies among them are of two kinds, 4; yas, in which the bride oom goes 
with the procession, and farydna in which he Stays at home. The Kanets 
have developed the f£arewa custom into what js called rit. , 
who is tired of her husband, leaves him for some one 
husband pays the old the value of the woman and nothin 
Women Feauetty change their husbands more than 


A woman 
else. The new 
§ more is said, 
once, 

Brahmans and Fakirs make up about 7 per cent. of the f 
Sayyids, Bhats, Bharais and Mirasis are of lesse; impo Hate ene 
remaining professional castes in the State, such as Bl unde Decree 
Bangilis, Garris and Kapris, are few in number, The Brahmans in this 
State are found mainly in the towns, but some few hold land as propria. 
tors, or trustees of religious endowments, in the villages, and the mgt 
own a few mazrds or villages, eg., Brahman, Bhat, Malo and. Che 
Mazras, and some villages in Ghanaur, Rajpura, Bangr uid ‘Naraxut Gan i} 
The mass of the Brahmans belong to the Sarsut branch, but the a 
are also represented, especially in the Mohindargarh pieiwess cs ae 
Bangar tahsil. | — 
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The Sarsut Brahmans of the towns are usually of Athbans or Chhebans 
status, and superior to the Bunjihis, who are found in the villages. Some 
are employed in the service of the State, or are engaged in trade or agricul- 
ture, but the maloey are family priests. Their leading representative is 
Sardar Partép Singh, now a Special Magistrate, and his father Sardar 
Jagdis Singh also held a high position in the State. Among the Gaur 
Brahmans the Maihtas form an important section, whose members do not 
accept alms or act as family priests, pédads. In Kanaud tahsil the family of 
Missar Jawala Singh still enjoys a jydgir of Rs. 300 granted by the British 
Government for his services in 1857. Missar Naunidh Rai (Naudha Missar) 
of Narike in Dhéri tahsil was a great man in the State arsong the Brahmans. 
The Sarsut Brahmans are divided into gofras, named after rishis, such 
as Bhardwaj, Kaushik, Atash, Bashist, Marichi, Batsa, Mudgal, etc., but 
in Marriages these gofras are not, as a rule, taken into account. The 
unit which is taken into account in marriage is the géf or, as it is more 
usyally called, the @/; in Narnaul this unit is called sdsan. It takes 
its name from the original sect of the section, such as Kianaudia, 
Bhatindia, etc, These gots or ais are frequently split up into sub-sections, 


thus— 
(¢) Malamma, 
J (42) Mardr. 
L (ii) Bhardwéiji. 
(*) Khir Khéna. 
=| (#7) Machhfkhéna. 


1. Joshi. ale 


2. Pathak = 


3 Y (t) Ratan. 
3. Bhardwaji “] 
(tz) Ror. 


Women of the Joshi section do not wear bangles of country glass, or 
more than four ear-rings (dandtdn). 


The Khatris and Banids are the most important trading castes. The 
Banifs (80,764) are nearly five times as numerous as. the Khatris and 
Aroras combined, 


The Baniés are the principal trading caste of the State. They hold a 
good deal of land on mortgage, and, though ng? forming strong communities 
in the towns, are found scattered throughout the rural areas of the State. 
They also enter the service of the State freely. The ‘Aggarwal branch is 
most strongly represented, but the Oswals (or Bhabras.asthey are called in 
the Punjab) and a few Mahesris are found in Mohindargarh misdmat and in 
the towns generally. The leading Bania family is that cf the Qaaxngos of 
Sunam, of whom Diwans Gurdial and Bishamhar Das were the chief members. 
The main Aggarwal gifs in this State are the Gar, Go'il, Singal, Jindal 
and Biisal, while the Mangals of Sunam hold some posts, of importance in 
its service. The Oswiils have a distinctive custom at weddings. The bride 
puts on one pair of lac bangles, while a second pair, made of ivory, is 





(Ning Mal,an i rabid Bania of Sunfm, was Diwin of Mahdrija Amr Siogh and Prime 
Minister of the State during the minority of Mahardja Sdhib Singh—" Griffin's Punjab Rijas” 
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tied up ina corner of her depasta, or shawl, as a memorial of their Rajput 
origin. Popular esteem is hardly the Banias’ lot, as the following sayings 


‘ Baya, disiar, Banid, bars, bandar, bok, Fo in se rahe midva, sot sidna 
lok'—‘He who keeps clear of a Saya (a bird), a snake, a Banid, a crow, 
a monkey and a he-goat, is a wise man.’ ‘ Fdr mdr Bdnid, pachkdn mar 
chor'— The Bania injures his friend, the thief only him who identifies him.’ 
‘Fiska mittar Bénid use dushman 4 kia lor ??—‘He who has a Banid 
for his friend, has no need of an enemy.’ ‘ atti da jathera nahin, Bainid 
da khera nahin'—‘A Jatti (Jat wife) has no jathera (literally, ‘tribal 
ancestor, who is commonly worshipped), and a Banid no village? © 


The Khatris form an important element in the towns. Though 
mainly engaged in trade, they are also largely employed in the State 
service, while some are landowners, though not themselves cultivators. 
The sub-divisions of the Khatris in this State are Kapér, Khanna, 
Malhotra and Seth. Of these the Kapiir, Khanna and Seth sub-divisions 
are exclusively Hindu, Sikhs numbering only 1,695. The main division 
of the Khatris is into Bunjahis and Sarins. The Bunjihis have four 
independent sub-sections—Dhdighar, Chdrghar, Bahrf and Bunjahi. The 
first two consider themselves greatly superior to the rest, They avoid 
one géf only in marriage as their circle js very limited. These two 
sections are interesting as an example of the impossibility of a consist. 
ently hypergamous system. When they found their choice of wives was be- 
coming restricted, they began to take wives from the other sub-sections, 
though still refusing to give their ares to those they considered their 
social inferiors. In the year 1874 A.D. an influential committee of Bun- 
jahi Khatris was organised at Patiala to bring about equality among their 
sub-sections and to popularise inter-marriage among them, without res- 
triction. The first step the committee took was to prevent the superior 
groups from getting wives from the inferior unless they were willing to give 
their daughters in return. The movement has attained a large measure of 
success. The most important gdfs are the Seoni, Matkan, Nanchihal. 
Tannan, Puri, Phandi, Budhwar, Duggal and Dhawan (all Bunjahts). 
The Khatris of Pail are an influential body, whose members own land or 
are employed in the State. Ratn Chand, Dahriwéla of Ranjit Singh's 
court, was a Khatri of this place. Dewa Dis Puri is now the largest 
landowner at Pail. The Khatris of Sunam were Odningss under 
the Mughals and held various posts under Akbar. Raj Sahih Léla 
Nanak Bakhsh, Dhawan, is the Indian Lo of the present Mahirija 

and his son Lila Gora Lél is a Magistrate at Pathila, “The wey” 
are mainly represented by the Sodhi and Khosla géts, of whom the 
former hold extensive mu'dfis as descendants of the Sikh Garis The 
Khoslias have long held important posts in the State, and of the sons of 
Lala Kalwant Rai, a former Diwan, Lila Shib Sarn Dis is Superintendent 
of Police, Lala Bhagwan Das a member of the Council of Regency, and 
Lala Dwarka Das Comptroller of the Palace. His younger sons Tdi Ra 

Prasid and Shadi Ram, both B. As. (Cantab )) are barristers-at-law, 3 

Several Khatri gé#s have distinctive customs. ‘Th _ ) 

send their parohit on the day before the trance ue a ts pris 
a bitch and a kite, and on the day of the ceremony feed the bitch 
and then the kite with a mixture of barley, Sugar and ; my, Agee 

segues as a bad omen if the kite refuse ‘this offering : = is 
celebrate the tonsure in the daytime, and the boy's. ater ‘orts 
hairs plucked from his head on four bits of bread, ‘buries hen acuig 


an dunia tree, Inthe evening the boy touches 4 donkey's back witinic, 
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feet, and then beats the barber with seven shoes, giving him also some pice. CHAP. I, C. 
The Nanchahals of Pail reverence Baba Jagla, and the story goes that — 
a woman once gave birth toa sonand a snake. The latter was burnt ina Descriptive. 
hdra(a small round vessel for heating milk), whereupon the boy also Porutation. 
died. Hence the serpent, called Baba Jagla, is still worshipped, the tonsure py44:4 customs, 
of the boys being performed at his shrine outside the town. The | 
Kandris also invoke a kite before a wedding and offer food to 

it on the day appointed for the ceremony; after the bird has accepted 

the food the members of the family may eat. Onthe return of the 

marriage procession the jandf tree is also worshipped. Milk is never 

churned on a Sunday by Kandrds. The Malhotras send the parohit to 

invoke a kite the day before the deeédéy ceremony, and on the day itself 

offer the bird meat. At a wedding the ear of a goat is slit open and a 

mark made with the blood on the bridegroom's forehead prior to the pera 

rite. The Markins also summon a kite to the tonsure rite and feed it with 

bread, boiled rice and mdsh. The Kapirs and Tannans observe the deohd7 

ceremony, and the husband kicks his wife who takes refuge in the house 

of the parohit. The husband then binds a wreath of flowers (seAra) on his 

head and follows her. At the parohi?'s house he eats some boiled rice 

and milk, and conciliates her with a present of jewellery. Among the 

Ghatis the tikes makes an image of a goat out of Aarah parshad or 

sacramental food, which is pretended to be sacrificed, on the occasion 

of a tonsure, the rite being repeated for seven successive days. The Bates 

avoid the use of the madidni (churn) and glass bangles nor may they 

weigh ghi in scales. The Seonis avoid wearing red clothes or Blass 

bracelets, and must not make daris, or chhappar of panni. The Balotas 

only celebrate the custom of clothing a child for the first time, pani, 

in the: month of Asauj, after the child is five years of age. The day 

before the ceremony a jandi tree anda kite are selected, and on the 

day itself they make ready &hichri of bviled rice and dé! under 

the janditree and first feed the kite with it. Five yards of red cloth 

are then offered to the jandi and the boy is clothed in a shirt for 

the first time. The Sahgals have two sub-sections, (#) the Bajnds 

(Sajna, to ring), whose women must not wear ringing ornaments, and 

(it) the Bainganis, whose women must not eat daingans or brinjal (Solanum 
Mongena). 


The few Aroras in the State are found mainly in the Andhadgarh Aroras, 

nizdmat and in the capital. Chiefly traders, they also enter the State ser- 
vice, and some few even own and cultivate land. The Utradhi branch is 
most largely represented, the chief gifs in the State being the Manaktale, 
Sachdeo, Madan, Kataria, Kaleje, Bhingre and Bate. Sardir Dewa Singh, 
K.c 5.1., Arora, was President of a former Council of Regency, and 
his son Partép Singh was Diwan. The present representative of the famu- 
ly is a minor. 


Amongst the pedlars the Maniars are found in large numbers, while the Manidrs, 
Banjaras and Lobanas represent the carrying castes. | 


The Jhinwars are also called Kahrs or, honorifically, Maihras. They Jniowara, 
are Muhammadans, Hindus or Sikhs, but all worship Khwaja Khizr, the 
god of water, with offerings of wheat flour, cooked and sweetened, and 
sacrifices of goats. Hindus and Sikhs also reverence Baba Kalu, a saint 
to whom they make offerings in kind or cash at weddings and births. Some 
Jhinwars of either sex and any age wear a fanfAi or necklace of black 
wool and so are called Kanthiwadls, These usually marry among them- 
selves. The Hindus have two territorial groups, Deswal and Multéni. 
These two groups usually marry each among themselves, avoiding four 
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géts. Some of the guts bear occupational names, ¢.g., the Banbatas or 
rope-makers, Jhokas, firemen, Bhatidras or cooks, who sell viands: Other 

dts are the Khwias, f.¢., sons of concubines, Rangrés, descendants of Raja 
Gopal, a Taonf Rajpdt, by his Jhinwar wife, and lelis. Muhammadan Jhin- 
wars earn their livelihood by basket-making and are discinct from the Mu- 
hammadan water-carriers who are called Saqqas. These two groups do not 
intermarry. The Saqqas have again three territorial groups, Sirhindi, 
Bagri and Lahori, which again are said to be endogamous. The Saqqa is 
a water carrier or menial servant, but the Jhiowar is not only a water-man, 
but a dolf-bearer and a basket, fan and matting maker, and he will also 
take to cultivation and service. The Jhinwars have a panchdyat system, 
with chaud4ris who settle all disputes. No one can enter the ca-te by 
adopting its occupation. 


Nai is a corruption of the Sanskrit nafrt, ‘one who cuts nails,” and 
the Nai's chief business is shaving and ciitting nails, but he is the principal 
man among the clients Waste) and like the Brahman parolit is entrusted 
with the arrangement of betrothals, with the distribution of é/¢jfs on thé 
occasion of a birth or wedding, and with certain duties on the death of a 
member of his patron family. At the Diwali festival he brings hats itoys 
made of grass) a5 presents to his patrons (jaymdn), and for these receives 
his /ég or dues, Nais are by religion Hindus, Sikhs, or Muhanimadans, the 
latter being termed he or honorifically éhalifa. Hindu Nais are 
similarly entitled réja. Sikh Nais are called Naherna Sikhs. The Hindus 
worship Devi, Sultan and Guga Pir, and pay special reverence to Sain 
Bhagat, the poor saint of the Nais, to whom they make offerings in kind at 
weddings. e Hindu Nals have 3 4Adps or divisions,—(f) the Banbheris, 
descendants of Ban Bheru, the Nai; (#1) the Golds, or descendants of 
hand-maidens (gels) ; and (iit) the Baris. The latter appear to be 
those who for practising karewa were excommunicated by the Banbherds. 
Banbherus only are found in this State, and they alone follow the Khatri 
caste system, having Dhai (24), Char (4), Ath (8), Barf (12), and 
Bunjihi (52) groups, like the Khatris. They are also following the Khatris’ 
lead in the matter of social reform. Asa rule the Banbheris do not 
practise Aarewa, but the Kachcha Bunjahi group of them permits it. Their 

éfs are Phal, Kanki, Sdngare, Lambes, Chhadir, ajanwal, Bhatti. 
fakhanpil, Sindhréo, Beot, Pesi, Manjhu, Kankardin, Balasi. Panju, 
Bhagrit, Pander, Arjanwal, Piye, Aattes: Kaliye, Rikhi, Khatri, 
Rala, Seop4l, Painsi, Sindhi, Gadaiwal, Bhuram and Rarya. Thess 
names show that the caste is one of mixed origin, recruited 
from various castes. Thus the origin of the Khatri gi is thus accounted 
for: A Khatri once went to a shrine for the shaving (jAand) ceremon 

of his son accompanied by his family. A Nai, however, could not be Foatid, 
and the operation was therefore performed by the boy's uncle. When thie 
became known the uncle was excommunicated and called a Khatri Nai 
The Banbheris were Hindus sph Soak but some of them embraced Islam, 
retaining however their original caste system. Hindw women wear a 
Aagra (gown), but Muhammadans as a rule do not. The Ghacrait 
Bar herds are so called because their women wear the ghagra. Th 

Turkman Nafs aré Muhammadans, so called because their ae e 
embraced the religion of the Muhammadans, who were general called 
Turks or Turkmins. The Gorids as the word denotes are Réinite 1 3 
this State, Husain{, Bhatti, Goraya and Brah Hajjims or Muhém ada 
Nais are found everywhere. — The Husain{s are Brahmans by origin and the 
others RAjpats. The Bunjahf, Bari and Ath groups of the Hindu Néis avoid 
four géts in marriage and the others only one, while Muhammadans folios 
the Muhammadan Law. | es ne, 
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-- The Hindu, Muhammadan and Sikh Nais have their panchdyats and 
hereditary chavdfrfs, with the usual powers and privileges. No one can 
join the caste by adopting the profession. In addition to their proper work 
they also take to agriciilture, service and trade. They frequently practise 
native surgery. Their women work in their jajmins’ houses on ceremo- 
nial occasions. The /ags are— 


nae — — SS 
———LK—_— LT: 














Occasion, Service, [a g. 
= 2 | : ——— — ee SE 
Ride «. | To take sweets to the Bridegroom's | Annas 8 to Re. 1. 
- house 
Mundan «. | Shaving. ww | Re. 1 or some pice. 
‘de tee » | To ting shdny ta Ditto. : ell etl. 
othal ide i An Sanna plece and pice amount- 
| ing to Rs. 2% (Khatris) or Rs. 4 
| _{Baunits). 
Mahkdhath = ae Some pice. 
Sdkachit¢ht _ sei letter to the bridegroom's | Eight annas. 
oUse, 
Bann no ea A couple of pice. 
Shin «| Mandha ddndina nm puree 4. 
Tet taldi — aie Up to Re. 1. 
Paera | Bdndha Re 1. Peer tee 
Bari Ls aie Four cduple of pice. 
Hhat a aon Ra 2. 
Sake ots an Some pice. 
Pagrts — al Some pice or Re. 4. 


Chhimba, Chhimpa or Chhipa mieanS (cloth) printer. The Chhimbas 
aye as well as print cloth, They are Hindus, Sikhs or Muhammadans. 
e Hindus and Sikhs worship Devi, Sultan and Guru Ram Rae, and 
visit that Guru's dehra every year. At weddings they offer a rupee and a 
ndrial to the Guru. Nam Dev, the famots— bhagat, was a Chhimba., and 
is the patron saint of this caste, Ata wedding they make offerings at his 
shrine. The Muhammddadns resort specially to Piran Kaliar and Sadhaura. 
The Hindu Chhiméas are divided into three groups —Ténk, Rhilla_ and 
Dhobi. Those of the Tank section print cloth, the Rhillds work as tailors, 
and the Dhobis as washermen. The Tank being the name of a Rajpot 
clan claim Rajpat descent. The Rhillas appear to be Rohelas, hseaea oe 
clan, and some of their gé/s are the same as thiose of the Bet oa ut 
others belong to the Jats, ¢.g., Mén, Dhillon and Sario are Jat, and Madahtr- 
Uthwal and Punwdr are Rajpét. The Rain and Kamboh gé?s must have once 
belonged to these castes, Intermarriage is confined to the group, and 
the members of one group do not smoke or eat with those of another. 
The Muhammadan Chhimbas have three tetritorial divisions,—Deswals, 
Multdnis and Sirhindis. The Sirhindis — . in their own group, but 
the Deswals and Multanis intermarry. The géfs of the Sirhindis are :— 
Gusliniye, Sing, Phapél, Jhakkal, Lathe, Sattar, Paintiye, Phutte and 
Bagicha. The Tank gdts are :—Mardle, Mukkar, Bedi, Bharth, Tathgur; 
Sarjare Karir, Bhat, Dhaunku, Saréo, Ratan, Bhattd,; Khurpe, Role, Kayath, 
Sabo, Parth, Jalla, Rikh Réo, Pannal, Giri, Man, Mohal, Taggart, Brah, 
Rain, Khatte. Daddu, Hara, Hattu, Toki, Ponia, Parvi, ech a Kong, Bes, 
Kahti, Patt’ and Parothi. The gé¢s of the Rhillas are :—Lakt mara, Gandin, 
Kokachh, Thera, Kachhot, Chirwa!, Gadira Kavotan, Nohatya,, Kasab, 
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Chérmaband, Padla, Mil and Nattha. The Muhammadan Dhobfs have five 
divisions, oa., Lahori, Sirhindi, Multani, Purbiaand Deswal. Only the latter 
two are found in this State. They do not intermarry. The géts of the 
Deswél Dhobifs are:—Goriya, Chauhan and Kanakwal, all Rajpat 
clans. In marriage the Hindu Chhimbas avoid four gots, Muhammad- 
ans only one. They practise karewa, and the dewar (husband's brother) 
is considered to have a prior claim to the widow’s hand In addi- 
tion to their own occupations they take to agriculture and service. 
Hindu Chhimbes do not grind turmeric except at a wedding. They 
do not make daris Their females do not wear kanch bracelets or use 
henna. Females of the Muhammadan Dhobis and Chhimbas wear no 
nose-ring, laung, ivory, glass bangles, or blue cloth. Muhammadan Chhim- 
bas donot prepare achir and éaris and will not make a double hearth. 
No one can enter the caste by adopting its occupaticn. There is a 
panchdyat system among the Hindu Chhimbas. The chaudhré is heredi- 
tary and the panchdyat settles all the internal disputes in the clan or 
caste. The chandhri gives ldg at marriages and gets a rupee and double 
bédji for the performance of his duties. 


The Sayyids who number §,665 are an important community in the 
State. They are landowners (though not cultivators) in Saména, Bantr, 
Kajpura and Narnaul, The important clans are Bukhari, Maiswi, Tirmizi, 
Rizwi and Zaidi. The most important family is that of the Bukhari 
Sayyids of Samana described below, 


A descendant of Sayyid Jalil-ud-Dfn, Bukhért, settled at Saména in 
the 15th century. Several members of the family have distinguished them- 
selves in the service of the State. Hakim avyid Ghulim Hassan was Court 
Physician to three Mahdrijas —Ala Singh, Amar Sin th and Siwhib Singh. 
His son, Sayyid Sa’fidat Ali, was tutor to Mahéréja Narindar Singh, and 
subsequently Foreign Minister. The title of Khalffa, or Tutor's sen, has thus 
become hereditary in thefamily. Of Sayyid Sa’idat Ali's six sons, two— 
Khalifa Sayyid Muharmad Hassan, C 1.E.,and Khalifa Sayvid Muhammad 
Hussain—served in the Mutiny and continued to hold high offices, until the 
elder died in 1895, The younger, Khalifa Sayyid Muhammad Hussain, Ma- 
shir-ud-daula, Mumté2-ul-Mulle Khin Bahfdur, is the present representative 
ofthe family. He was made Foreign Minister in 1870, and his services and 
those of his brother in connection with the ‘administration and advancement 
of Patiala have been acknowledged by successive V icereys and Lieutenant- 
Governors. The Khalifa is at present a member of the Council of Regency 
and his son Khalifa Sayyid Hamid Hussain js Assistant Settlement Office 
of Rajpura. Another important family is that of Mir Taflazul Hussain 
Judge of the Patidla Chief Court. 


The Pirz4das of Dharson hold half the village in mu’éff. Th , 
descendants of Shah Hamza. The Pirzidas ‘ot Aen Ran me pe 
descended from Makhdim Abdul Kédir “Uzairi, The Pirzadas 2p Sanaur 
are descended from Pir Abdul Fattch, | : 


RELIGION, 


Hinduism is the prevailing religion of Patidla. O 
tion §5 per cent. are Hindus, 22 percent. Sikhs, and 22 ne 
mada.s. The Muhammadans slightly outnumber the Sik 5, 


The principal Sikh gurdwdras are—| — 
isalarge gurdwdra. Guru Tegh Bahadur onc 


f the total opula= 


At Dhamtin, where there 
¢ stayed for a month here in 
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or about the year 1675 A.D, (732 &,), when he was summoned to Delhi by CHAP. I C. 
the Emperor Auraagzeb, and the place is also famous for the Guru Sar Descriptive. 
Tirath, a famous tank which dates from the era of Rim Chandra, the 5.01. son 
hero of the Raméyana. I!.—At Talwandi, famous as the Damdama _ = 
Sahib. Guru Govind Singh dwelt here for 9 months 9 days 9 fahrs Gurdwaras. 
and g giaris. The gurdwidra is a large building, and a fair is held 

there on tne ist of Baisakh. It is regarded by the Sikhs as the fifth 

throne, ranking after Amritsar, Anandpur, Patna and Apchalnagar, and 

its mahants are always consulted in important questions of doctrine. 

Guru Govind Singh re wrote the Ad Granth here. Some of the madants 

still make copies of the book. II.—At Sirhind, the place where the 

two infant sons of Guru Govind Singh were buried alive in 1704 AD. by 

Hazid Khin, Subéh of Sirhind. Two fairs are held at the gurdwdéra 

called the Fatehgarh or Fort of Victory,—one on the 12th of Poh, 

the other on the Hola. East of Sirhind near Rauza of Mujaddid 

Alt-i-Sanf is the darddr of Mita Gujri, the mother of Guru Govind Singh. 

IV.—At Lakhnaur near Ambalais a gurdwd-a of Guru Govind Singh, 

who lived there for five years asa child. The fair is held at the Dasehra. 

V.—There is a gurdwdra at Bhatinda. In 1705 A-D. Guru Govind 

Singh stayed for a few days in the fort, and to commemorate his 

stay there a gurdwdra was built and Bhatinda re-named Govindgarh. 

VL—aAt Bahadurgarh in tahsfl Patisla is a gurdwdéra which comme- 

morates a visit of Guru Tegh Bahadur in the time of Saif Khan m 

1675 A. D. 


The Sodhi Khatris of Sangatpura are descended from Pirthi Chand, Sikh orders: 
the eldest son of Guru Ram Das. They possess a book (pothi), a mdla Sodhis, 
or rosary, and a hat (fe) of Guru Nanak, and hold villages worth Rs. 10,000 
a year in mu'ifi. There is a purdwdra at Sangatpura and a fair is held on 
the st of Baisikh. 


The mtasana's or tithe-collectors of the Gurus were dismissed by Guru pyagands, 

Govind Singh on account of their exactions and their oppression of the 
Sikhs, but other Gurus retained their masands, and at Ghureni, in Sahib- 
garh tahsil, the Marwahe Sarin Khatris, who are descendants of Bhaf Bala 
of Gondwil in Amritsar, whose shrine is at Dadan in the Ludhiana District, 
are still masana’s of Guru Ram Rai of the Dehra Duin. Bhat Bald was 
appointed by Guru Amr Dés, and these masands now serve the gurdwira 
‘in Dehra Din, and the darédrs of Mata Rajkaur at Mani Majra and Bawa 
Gurditta at Kiratpur. 


The chief dera of the Nirmalas is at Patifla, and its maAant is the Nirmalas. 
head or Sri Mahant of the order. This dera is called the Dharm Dhaja 
and-was built ata cost of Rs. 82,000 by the munificence of Maharaja 
Narindar Singh. Attached to it are also two villages worth Rs. 4,100 a 
yeas, granted as its mu'é/f. The present Sri Mahant is Bhat Udho Singh. 

ere is also an akhdra dependent on this dera at Hardwar, and at this 
akhdra the Nirmalas are able to distribute dhandérd or alms to pilgrims, 
as is done by the Bairagis and Saniasis, but which the Nirmalas had no 
mears of doing prior to the reign of Mah4raja Narindar Singh. The dera 
of Bhai Sadha gingh is at Patiala, and is noteworthy as containing the 
library of Bhaf Téra Singh! a well-known Nirmala scholar in Gurmukhi 
and Sanskrit. The Nirmalas as a body study both these languages. 
At Barnfila Bawa Gindha Singh, Nirmala, has a large dera, with a 
smaller dependent dera at Patiéla. 


‘The author of a Gurmukh! dush-or vocabulary of the Granth. 
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The Akalis have the following deras at Patiala :-—Those of Bhai Molak 
singh, Bhai Bishan Singh and Bhai Ram Singh, Amritsaria, in front of the 
Moti Bagh, and of Bhai Hira Singh Hazdria north of the Mohinder — 
College. 


The origin of the Dfwanas is very obscure. One story is that the order 
was founded by Bild and Harid, sons of Bahbal, a Siddha Jat. Bala, who 
remained celibate, was called diwana or the ecstatic by the Guru. Others. 
ascribe their origin to Guru Har Rai, others to Guru Ram Das, and others 
again to his grandson Guru Mihrwan, a view which is accepted by the 
Diwanas themselves. The Diwdnas wear red clothes, with a necklace of 
shells. and a peacock’s feather round the pagri, and they do not cut the 
hair. They also carry an earthern cup, call thitha. This sect is mainly 
recruited from the Siddha Jats, and is mostly found in Andhadgarh misdmat.. 
Its members are generally cultivators. Marriage is usual. Their princi- 
pal derds are at Sangat and Bahman Diwiina, and they claim to levy 
a thitha (Jit. cup) or benevolence of 1 mans of grain from each village 
every seventh year. Another @era was founded at Hadidya by Hira, a 


descendant of Haria in the time of Mahfraja Ala Singh. Hira is said to 
have remained standing on one leg for twelve years, after which he slept 
on a bed which is still kept in the dera asa relic and is worshipped, as. also 
is his samddh. The Diwanas also have a dera at Mansa which is attached 
to ther head dera at Pir Kot. lt was founded by Bhai Gurdis, who was 
married in Mansa and whose samddh is also there. A fair is held on the 
14th dadiof Chet. The dera of Baba Ram Das is at Patiala, anda fair is 
held on the 8th sudi of each month at his semédh. On the death of a 
mahant- the Diwanas distribute dhanddrdé or alms. This they calk 
bochh. 


The head dera of the Maihma Shahfs at Lopon in tahsfl Sihibgarh was, 
founded by a Jat peasant named Mohar Singh who once shot and wounded 
a deer, but it escaped, and on his pursuing it he saw a fagir sitting and 
washing the wound. He forthwith became his disciple and settled at 
Lopon, where on his death in 1835 a samdd@k was built to him. At this. 
tomb a fair is held every year at the Holi. The Maihma Shahi Jagirs repeat 
the Sat-nim and havea Granth of their own, but they also follow the Sikh 
Granth. They wear red clothes and are mainly recruited from the Ram 
Dasias and Mazhabis. : 


The Bairagis have four main sects, Rémfnandf or Ramawat, 
Nim4nandi or Nimfwat, Bishan Swami and Géria. of whom the first two 
are strongly represented in the State. The Ramdnandis adore Ram, 
Lachhman and Sita, marking the trident on their foreheads, while the 
Nimdnandis are devotees of Krishna and Radhka and use the two-pronged 
symbol. These two sects combine, as it were, to forma third, the Sukha- 
nandis, who observe both the Raémnaumi, or birthday of Ram Chandra, 
and that of Krishna, the Janam Ashtmi. The Sukhinandis are numerous 
in the yamgal tract, and their stronghold is at Tapa in tahsil Andhadgarh. 
This place was founded by Sékha Nand, a Brahman, disciple of Bawa 
Madho Dis. His samddh is worshipped here and a fair is held on the 
gth éediof Bhadon. People also worship the samidh of Mat Dati, a 
a who was dedicated to Sukha Nand by her father, In a similar way the 
wamawat sect has, in Mohindargarh, an offshoot in the Niranjni sub-sect 
founded by Dy4l Dis, whose samédh is in Didwana in Jaipur. He impose 
Chagwen or ochre coloured clothes and the custom of washing bread before 
eating it on his followers. The ‘incipal Niranjanf dera is at Narnaul. 
The chief Ramiinandi @eras are hose of Baba Sadhu Rim at Laungo- 
wal or Lélgarh, of Budh Ram at Tolewél in Sundm, Janki Dis at Méowi 
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in Amrgarh, and Biisjf at Bareta’ in Narw4na tahsils, At the latter 
offerings are made on the 2nd sudi of Bhddon and Chet, and at weddings 
a rupee is offered by the people. The Nimfnandis have a dera of Baba 
Radhka Das at Laungowéal, to which a small private Sanskrit school is 
attached. Another cfishoot of the Bairdgis is the sect of the Nirankéris, 
founded by Sarjé Dis, whose samddh is at Patiala. The Nirankari dera is 
at Nange-ki-Kherf, which village they hold in mn'dff. The followers of this 
sect do not worship idols ; they wear no clothes except a fdgra of muny 
and a red /angot, but besmear the body with ashes, and they use wooden 
shoes called sAardwdin, They keep the hair uncut (jatdn). 

Of the ten Sanifst orders, four, Giri, Puri, Nath and Ban, are represent- 
ed in the State. Their most important centre is Pail, where members of 
the fraternity have been buried alive at a place called the Das nam Ad 
Akhdra. ere is also a samddh here calle Bawa Jado Gir, at which mannt 
(a sweet thick bread) is offered on oe or on the r4th swdt of the 
month. There are also Saniasi deras at suném (of Ganga and Mathra 
Puris), at Dudién (of Nihal Gir), and at Chhajli (of Nand Ban). All these 
deras are in tahsil Sunim. At Sirhind is the samddA& of Hardit Gir, at 
Narw&na that of Baw4 Sarsuti Puri, where a fair is held on the tkddshi 
of each month, and at Bhatinda of Gulab Nath, at which a fair is held 
yoaly on the ae naumi Other deras are the large mat of Bhagwan 

ir at Khinpur Ganda, of Jado Nath at Chaunda (in tahsil Amrgarh), and 
of Lachhman Gir and Parm Hans at Mansurpur. Besides their orders, the 
Sanidsis have also five athdras,—Juna, Niranjani, Nirwan, Atal and Bohgur. 
At Ujhina Khurd in tahsil Narwana is the shrine of Philo, a Brahman 
who was a disciple of a Gir Saniasi and a protector of kine, wherefore 
milk and gif are also offered at his tomb. His bow! (fimda) is also wor- 
shipped, being filled by peasants with grain at both harvests. Close to his 
shrine there isa plot of sacred goss kept by his disciples for grazing 
cattle. At Narwana, Ghaibi Shah, Saniasi, has a shrine at which g:, 
and at a boy's marriage a rupee, are offered. In times when disease 
is epidemic people offer a staff (sofa) of Aair wood, 14 sérs of grain and 
Sh sers of piras on Sundays. No oath may be taken on this shrine. At 
Bata is the modern shrine of Bawa Sarsuti, Puri, who settled there in 
1759. The offerings are ghé and milk. The fair is keld on the Asauj svat 
tkddshi. 

The Gharib Disfs, who are followers of the poet Gharib Das, are con- 
fned to tahsil S&hibgarh. They wear red clothes, but no chofi or scal 
lock, and burn their dead. They celebrate the Holi at Jandiali in Delhi 
at the tomb of Gharib Das. Some of the Gharib D4sis observe celibacy. 
At Ghardchon in tahsil Bhawanigarh is the shrine of Bawa Fuqra 
Kutiwalé, a native of the Manjha, who settled there in the Mughal times. 
He was a Sat Sahfbia and practised austerities at the pace where his shrine 
now stands. It is visited by people both from the Manjha and beyond the 
Ganges, 

The ascetic order of the Udisis was founded by Srichand, son of 
Guru Nanak. The Udasis are always celibate. Some wear red coloured 
clothes (éhagwen), others go entirely naked except for a /amgoti, but rub ashes 
on the body. They congregate in monasteries (@eras) and are divided into 
four ditinas—(1) Phil Sahib or Mién Sahib, (2) Balu Hasna, (3) Almast and 
4) Bhagat Bhagwan. ‘There is also a Bakhshish Sangat Sahib which was 
ounded by Bhai Pheru with the permission of Giru Govind Singh. They 

'To these Réimdnand! derar ma be added those of B. Jamnd Dds at Banmauhra, of Lal 
Dis at blimon and Prem Dés ab Névike (ll in DhGst tabs), 
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pay special reverence to the Adi Granth. The four deras have one akhdra 
and the Sangat Sahib another, so that they are only grouped into two 
okhdras in all. The best known deras in the State are the dera of Bharam 
Sartip at Pail; the dera of Sukham Dis, whose samédh is also revered, at 
Sithind; the dera of Bhai Nama, whose samnidh is also worshipped, at Laun- 
gowal ; the de-a of Avdhit at Thuléwal; that of Barhdm Deo at Kiatron ; 
that of Ram Dias at Lada; and that of BiwAd Barhim Das, whose samddh 
is also revered, at Raesar. At Barnila is the dera of Balram, the samdd) 
of one of whose cheldt, Bawa Dyil Dis, is also worshipped. At 
Tasaulf (in Bandr tahsil) is the dera of Tahal Dis; at Nabha in this 
State is that of Sant Dis; and at Bandr that of Santokh Dis where 
there is also a samadh at which offerings are made at the Dasehra. 
At Tarkhan Majra (Sirhind) is the dera of Gursaen Das, at Kaddon 
(Pail) that of Tahal Das, where the samddhk of Bawa Siddhi Das is revered. 
At Akar is the dera of Bishan Das. At Patiala is the dera of Bawa Magni 
Rim. The ara sean of this déera 15 the A maaan of the Uddsts. Biwa 
Magni Ram was a famous Udasi of the Mian Sahib dhind, who celebrated 
a great dhandded. He built a chhatta! in Patiala, and the street contain- 
ing it is known by the name of _ Chhatta Magni Ram. Another Udisi 
dera is that of the sumidAan, also in Patiala. 

The Suthras owe their origin to Guru Har Rai. They follow Guru 
Nanak and keep the Adi Granth in their deras. They wear a self fopi of 
black woollen ropes twisted round their heads, a chiara (necklace) of the 
same stuff round their necks, a mark made with lamp-black and red lead 
on their foreheads, and carry two dandds (short staves) in their hands. 


bb do not wear trousers (paiydm.). Their head dera called the dard 


angar Shah is at Lahore. They have 8 sections | hardnas) larger 
and 4 small. Out of the four large sections three iat their ub dives 
(called gaddis) in this State. At Patiala is the gadds of Mushtéq Shah 
at Sanaur that of Mahbéb Shéh, and at Sanghol that of Lil Shih. The 
fourth gaddi is at Maler Kotla. Of the small sections there are two gaddis 
in this State, that of Tanak Shah at Mulepur, and that of Sangat Shah at 
Jarg. There are mahants at each gaddi. Besides these gaddis, there are 
some small deras of this order. | ; 


There are deras ofthe Dédé Panth!s at Bhatinda and Patidla, At 
Narnaul some Banias are called Dada Panthis. ‘T hey are ghiristj (married) 
and followers of Dada, = ae 


The patron saint of the Mahfraja of Patiila is Bhat 
surnamed the webee vosiwalss ‘white-locked,’ a Dugal Rbateh, whsuastne 
at Bhatinda in 1664 witha lock of white hair. His father having no 
son had besought Baba Ganga Ram, a Sirsut Brahman, of Bhatinda tien 
tow a son on him, and the Babd foretold that one would be born ‘to hi 
with a lock of white hair. The boy in accordance with his father's . 7” 
was given to the Baba on his birth and became his disciple. The Baha 
and Bhai Mal Chand left Bhatinda and settled in Sundm in the time f 
Maharaja Ala Singh, who founded the village of Bhai ki } sae _ 
Suném and conferred it on the Bhat in mu'éfi with some other lands The 
Bhai died in 1764 and after his death ashrine was built about : cS 
from Sunim, which is held in reverence by Hindus and Sikhs. The +. mi ~ 
saying runs, Bhdi Mila bachna dd pira—' Bhai Mila's wo tg 
fulfilled,’ This shrine 1s visited bY people from considerable distan ve 
fulfil a vow or obtain some desire blessing, and the offerinc ty og to 
Babi Ganga Ram's descendants. ht a al en by 





"When two opposite houses in a street bel ‘ to | , . 
them by means of a roof, A stress thus roofed in is called chanygPt"?™ he generally connects 
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The samdd4é of Baba Ald Singh at Patiala and his ¢4u//has (hearths) at 
Barnala are revered and offerings made atthem It is also of interest to 
note that the samdd’é of Babi Sabbha Singh, brother of the founder 
of the State, is reverenced by the people. It is at Hadiaya in tahsil 
Anahadgarh. 


At Sajama in tahsil Narwina is the cave of Sukhdeo, son of the sage 


CHAP.I, C. 
Descriptive. 
PoruLaTio. 


Samddhol Babd 
Ald Singh, 


Other Hindu 


Viyasa (who wrote the Mahabharata) in which he died after undergoing a shrines. 


long penance. Close to it is a tank called the Suraj Kund, and there is held 
here an annual fair on the 6th Bhidon swdf. At Kalait in Narwana_ tahsil 
is a tank sacred to the sage Kapal Muni, the author of the Sankh system of 
philosophy, who flourished in ancient times, At Kardota_ in tahsil Kanaud 
Bhikam Ahir has a shrine. He was a resident of Khudana and was told 
by a Mahatma to set forth with a cart and settle wherever it stopped. 
This it did at Karaota, where he eventually placed himself alive ina 
samaddh and waited till life was extinct. His fair isheld on the Giga Naumi of 
Bhadon. At Mansiirpur in tahsil Bhawanigarh is the deva/ or shrine of Maghi 
Ram,' who came from the east of the Jumna in the time of Maharaja Amar 
Singh. Becoming a disciple of Bawa Dit, a Vedanti, he eventually founded 
the Apo-Ap sect, whose members wear a blue fapa, 4 gilti or loose 
wrapper of white cloth, and a /amgot. They keep the head and beard 
shaved. The sect worships the sun and calls its maAznf Sahib or Master, 
as Magehi Rim himself was called. The mahan? never leaves his room 
during his lifetime, in accordance with the rule laid down by the founder. 
At Ujhiéna in tahsil Narwina is the samddh of Baba Khak Nath, a 
disciple of Sidh Nath. Itis said that the Pachadas of Kaithal lifted the 
kine of Ujhina and refused to return the booty; so the Bawa went to 
negotiate their ransom. He filled his beggar’s bowl (fimdf) with water 
from a well and thus caused all the Pachadas’ wells to dry up. The 
Pachadas seeing this came to the Biwé, who secured the return of the 
stolen cattle before he allowed the wells to fill again. The people out of 
fear refrain from swearing or taking an oath (svgand) on his name. It is 
said that he voluntarily gave up his life. He is worshipped on Sundays. 
At Phaphera in tahsil Bhikhi is a semddA of Bhai Baihlo, Siddha Jat, 
at which offerings are made. In the time of Guru Arjan he took a 
great part in digging the tank of Amritsar, There ig a proverb about 
him—#hdi Biahlo kamm tare sab se pathlo, ‘Bhai Baihlo is the first 
to help those who have faith in him” Between Babidl and Ralla 
is the shrine of Baland Jogi Pir, the Fatherd of the Chahil Jats. 
He fought with the Bhatti Rajpdts at Changli Ghanauri and was 
killed. His head fell on the spot, but his body remained on horse- 
back and fell fighting at a place between Babial and Ralla, where a 
shrine was built. There are also tombs of the dog, hawk and horse that 
were with him. The Chahil Jats do not use the milk of a cow after calving 
or the grain of a harvest without first making an offering to the Pir. 


At Sirhind is the shrine of Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid Alf-i-Sénf," a 


descendant of Shahib-ud-Din Farukh Shah" Alfirdgi, the Kabulf, who 


came to India from Kabul. The family were first settled in Sundm, 


SSS 





"So called because he used to eat out of an earthern pot (magghf). 


""Renewer of the and thousand,’ so called because he was born after 1,000 years had 
elapsed sincs the Prophet's death. | 


2 Big shrine-Is said to be at Chiat of Lakhaautl, and Is popularly » Seana 
ef Shahdb-ud-Din Ghorl. or Lakhnauti, and is popularly supposed to be the tomb 


Muhammadan 


The 
Naqshbandis. 
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CHAP.1,C, but Imim Rafi-ud-Din took up his abode in Sirhind in the time of Ffroz 

at Shih. Mujaddid, his descendant in the 6th generation, was born there in 
Descriptive ;.63, He was a disciple of Baqi Billa of Delhi and founded the Naqshbandi 
PorunaTion, Mujaddadia order in India, introducing the practice of ar4r khafi or silent 

P+ prayer. He wrote many religious works, of which the Maktubat is the most 
chalga important, and died at Sirhind in 1617 at the age of 64. His tomb is 
The the principal shrine of the Naqshbandis in India, and is a beautiful structure, 
Nagshbacdis, built inthe reign of Shih Jahan, The wrs is held on the 27th of Safar and 
is the occasion of a considerable gathering. Pilgrims from Kabul visit this 
shrine. The Naqshbandis pieces forbid music and singing, but they are 
said to advocate the use of fine clothes and luxurious food, 


ne | ~ The Ofdria order was founded by Sayyid Muhi-ud-Din Aba Muham- 
TN ead caidic, Gila, ‘Tt ules ‘bow'the wile fall God BAG (loed oad 
rn / silent prayer), but regards the use of hymins in religious services as unlawful. 
Ah ' Ite” sabers are distinguished by green turbans. The Naushihis, an 
| ay, ‘offshoot of the Qdadrias, have some minor dera@s in the Banir tahsil, 
: At Pai) is the shrine of Shah Maula, a Qf&dria and a disciple of Shah 
a Daryal of Gajrit. The Qazis in his time were in power at Pail, and 
when he fired a rick belongiigta them they scourged him, whereupon he 
foretold that their race woiild die jout, and his prophecy has been fulfilled. 
Another Qadria shrine eaSay As that of Shah Ghulam Fazil, a Gilinf 
Sayyid of Sadhaura.. At\Bainir-is the shrine of Lal Shah, Qiidria, a des- 
cendant of the well-known Skah Qumes of Sadhaura. The wrs is cele- 
brated on the 11th of Rabi-us-Saini. Nabi Shah, the mas? or spiritually 
intoxicated, was a fagir of the Qadria order, who smoked sulfa (charas) and 
tobacco, lived naked, and did not take food with his own hands, being served 
by Ditté, a Hindu barber, who eventually murdered him, whereupon a tomb 
was built in his honour at Sunim inthe time of Maharaja Karm Singh. His 
urs is celebrated on the 12th of Safar. 













The Jalalis, an offshoot of the Suhrwardia order, said to have bear 

The Jalil, founded by S. Jalil-ud-Din Bukhérf of Uch, are fagfrs istasuman te 
their glass bracelets. When epidemic disease breaks out among ponte 

people offer goate to them to stop the evil. They repeat the worde 

‘Panj Tan’ and'Dam Maula2. The Jalalis havea dera of Lélan Shah. 

a Sayyid of Samina, at\Ghanaur) Here lamps are lighted every Thursday. 

Shah Nizém-ud-Din, anion descendant af Jalal-ud-Din, migrated rats 

Dethi and settled at Samana, founding the family of the Bukhari Sayyi Py 

that ee a i 





vt 





, At Haji Ratan, )2 miles from Bhatinda, is the shrine of i 

ramen Ratan, a-tatge building with a mosque and gateway, and “aieuane 
by a wall on all sides. Outside the Shrineis “a large tank, now nearl 

filled with earth, and a grove of jd/ trees. The site of the whens 

is now surrounded by hillocks of sand. Ratan Pél or Chan Kaur (siey 

was the Diwfn of Bine Pal Raja of Bhatinda, and with his aig 
Shahab-ud-Din Ghori conquered that fortress, massacring the Rdia a1 F 

all his family. Ratan Pal then became a Muhammadan, and. aa 

a pilgrimage to Mecca. On his return he became know wHaie 

Ratan, and on his death in 1321 this shrine was built by r+ 

command. The mujdwars of this shrine are the descendants of Shah 
Chand, a Madari, who came from Makanpur near Cawnpore to Bhat; d 

in the time of Sardar Jodh. Madiaris are fee ee 


mi one of h 2. ' 
irregular orders of Islim, and owe their onal a6 Pa ona or 





"See above, p. 74, 


Nn as Hajf- 
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son of Abu” Is-hdq, fhe Syrian (Shami). Besides the above it has a CHAP. |. 1c. 
dera at Msnakpur in Bandir tahsil, founded by Haji Shih G Bais) basceah 
Zinda Pir ‘of Makanpur, and the takia of Murad Alf ‘Shih at' B tat coe ts 
The latter is considered the Mir D or chief shrine, and offerings Porutation, 
are made there at weddings. At hikhf) is the shrine of Gudar Shih, 
a Madari /fagir, who rode an ass~and’ exhibited miraculous Rone 
The fair here is held on the 6th sdf of Magh. si 

inor 




























Among the minor shrines are the tomb of Makkf Shah, Shahid, at Pinjaur, 

and that of Khaki Shah, Shahid, which latter chirmds and dafdskas are rie ammadan 
offered on Thursdays. At/Samé is the shrine of [mim Ali-1- -Wali, believed ™"=** 
to be a grandson of the [mim Musa Riza, whose tomb is at Mashhad. He 
accompanied one of the earliest Muhammadan invasions of India and fell in 
battle. His shrine, a fine building, is said to have been restored by Shahab- 

ud-Din Ghori. It is-believed that a tiger visits this shrine every Thursday 
night to worship Gor saint, which is locally known as the Mashhadwali, 





Other tombs at \Samana/are those of Muhammad Shah Ismail, or Pir 
Saminia, the firsE-Muhammadan to settle at that place, which is now 
falling into disre ; of Mir Imam-ulla Husaini; of Shah Nizam-ud-Din 
Bukha d his randson Abdulla II. These three shrines lie close 
Her. Bi ‘Patiala itself is the small shrine of Ja’far Shah, the 
istraught, who lived in the reign of Maharsja Karm Singh. 
Narnaul is the fine tomb of Shah Quli, a Nawab of Narnaul, 
mpanied Huméyin from Badakhshin. Shih Quli erected many 
fine buildings in Narnaul, such as the Khan Sarwar, the mandi OF 
market, the Tarpolia Gate and a sardi. He died in 1592, and * 
offerings t fried gram and gwr are made at his shrine on Fridays. 
nictis the shrine of Shaikh Painda, an Adalzai Pathan, whose 
ancestors migrated from the Suleman Khel country in the Mughal 
riod. This saint was a disciple of Nizam-ud-din of Thanesar, and 
fi spiritual power was such that when he prayed the locks of doors 
burst open and trees bent to the ground. A Brahman woman used to 
come to him daily to hear the Quran, and when she died none could 
lift her bier, so the saint directed that she should be buried beneath the 
place where she used t to sit, at his feet. Offerings are made at this shrine 
on Thursdays. At \Dharson/ in tahsi! Narnaul 1s the shrine of Shaikh 
Seainas a ‘descendant of naikh Bahd-ud-din Zakaria of Multin, who died 
At Geraank Evil spirits are driven out of men and women at this shrine. 
varnau also is the shrine of Nizim Shah, a descendant of [brahim 
‘Adhime is ancestor Hazrat Almastaufi came from Kabul to Hissar 
in the time of Halaki, and thence Qizi Ain-ud-Din migrated to 
Narnaul, where Nizém Shah was born in 1500. He became adie 
of Khwiéja Khanin Alai Taj Nagauri of Gwalior, and died in 1588 
being a contemporary ot Akbar. At his shrine are_two mosques, ong 
bailt by that emperor, the other by his son Jahingir. His wrs is 
| ref ont : safar. There is a popular saying that ‘ddd az 
| aoee je kave Adm uske kimi Shék Nisdm' or Shih Nizim helps 
those-who work after (the prayers on) Friday. And he is supposed to 
ne wishes of those who remain 40 days at his shrine. At 
Bhatinda is the tomb of Sayyid Mirén Shah built ' in 1738. Between 
Bhatinda and Haji Ratan is the shrine Mame: Bhtajaos® The) cle. reo 
his Sister's Son,’ said to have been the leaders Shahab-ud-| 
Ghori’s army who were-killed in the capture of Bhatinda. Ad Suk | 
the tomb of Roshan i Shals, at which no one may remain~.after dark. 
Outside the walls of Barnalajis the tomb of Pir Nasth Walf, at which 
lamps are lighted every“Thursday. It is forbidden to remove pieces 
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of brick from this shrine. At Sundim is the shrine of Kazi Muizz-ud-Din, 
who came there from Mecca some seven centuries ago. In building 
his shrine milk was used instead of water in the mortar, and the 
custom still sin milk being mixed in the whitewash used for the 
shrine. At Sanaur in tahsil Patiala is the shrine of Shah Wiliyat 
Mubfriz-ud-Din Husaini, a descendant of the [mim Husain and a dis- 
ciple of Hafiz Mahmiid Biabanf, who came from Arabia nine cen- 
tdiies ago. His wrs on the 27th of Rabf-us-Sini_is-the occasion of 
a large gathering. It is not permitted to ns even \a twig from 
the trees in the enclosure of this shrine. At Bhatinda’ there is also 
a tomb of Surkh Bidbanf, at which salt is offered on Thursdays. 
At Kauli is the shrine of Shah Husain, famous for its power of curing 
boils on the knee (sdnud). The patient goes to this shrine taking with 
him a small axe, and in his circuit round the village when he meets 
some one he throws it down. This person picks up the axe and touches 
the sore with it. After completing a circuit of the village it is believed 
that the boil is cured, and the axe is then offered with some sweet- 
meat at the shrine. Saif Khan, a brother of Fidai Khan, a famous 
official of Aurangzeb, had _ Sabah of Kashmir, but he had a 
quarrel with the Wazir,and, resigning his post, founded Saifabéd, 
now called the fort of f Bahadurgagh, 4 miles north-east of Patidla, 
where his shrine is still reverenced. He is said to have been in the 
habit of paying the workmen on his palace every fourth day with 
money taken from beneath a carpet spread on a platform, but when 
the men searched there for his hoard one night they found nothing, 
and he acquired a reputation for miraculous powers. Sajna Qureshi, 
called the Ghurinwéla, has a shrine near the gate of the old fort at 
(Sunam. He is said to have been a general of Taimir who fell in battle 
at—-this spot, and clay horses are offered at his shrine. But nothin 
certain is known of this saint’s origin or of that of Nizim Sha& 
PalanwaAla, which is also at Syuném. The Ganj Shahidan also commemorates 
the warriors who fell in some battle” at })probably when Taimir 
paackee the it nad 1398 va i Pail’ is the shrine of Shih 
asan Sirmast, a Pathfin disciple of Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtyér, K4k{. The 
urs is celebrated on the 6th of ZiE Hi. oR 






The Chishtf order was founded by Abu Is hig of Shim (Syria) 
became the disciple of Khwaja Mimshéd Dinwart and at 45 Orne 
settled in Chist in Persia. Muin-ud-Din, the famous Chisht{ saint of 
Ajmer, first brought the tenets of the order into India, and’ its greatest 
organizer in the Punjab was Bawa Farid-ud-Din Shakr-Ganj of Pak Patan 
whose two disciples Ali Ahmad Sabir and Nizim-ud-Din Aulia founded the 
two sub-orders, the Sabiria and the Nizdmfa, of whom the former wear 
white and the latter red (dhagwen) garments. The Chishtis use music in 
their devotions and the siér jali or praying aloud, and should possess 
the qualities of faré, renunciation, isér, devotion, iskg, love of God, anc 





nksdr, or humility. Chishtis are permitted to wear coloured cl: 
heir—chief shrine in this State is that of Miran Buk et Gi 
isciples of Bawa Farid are also found at Bandr, Narnaul: etc 
Sanguy there is the shrine of Abu'l-Fatch, also of the Chishti order. 
son and disciple of Abu'l-Qidir (a Sabzwari Sayyid descended from shat 
Badr-ud-Din Is-haq), and son-in-law of the races Babé Farid-ud-Din, 
Shakr-Ganj He was born at Sanaur in 1654 and died there in 
t719. The shrine is a fine building erected after his death by his dis- 












' Or se!f sacrifice, 
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ciples, and his wrs, which is called meyirs, on the 21st of Rabi-us-Sini is the CHAP.1I, C. 
occasion of a great gathering of the common people and darveshes who — 
come from long distances. Itis said that this saint was so affected by the Descriptive. 
singing of a hymn that he jumped into a well, buton the hymn being sung Porvtariow. 
agayr he sprang out of it once more. His descendants are Pirzidas. cpisntis 
At(Sirhind./ is another shrine, that of Bandagi Shah Ismail Chishti, 
an Uvaist Sabzwari Sayyid of Tirmiz, descended from the Imam Jafar, a 
disciple of Burhan Tandawart and a contemporary of te fd.i-Alf-i-Sini. 
A large fair is held here on the 26th of Shawwal. At Baniy also there 
isa shrine of Nizim Dast-i-ghaib, a Misaw! Sayyid called Roriwéla Pir of 
the Chishti order, who—came from Ardbil in the Mughal period. A 

verson Suffeting from fever takes a piece of brick (rev) from the shrine and 
haxgs it round his neck as a specific. Offerings are made here on Thursdays. 
At\Sundm-its the famous shrine of Mahmdd Banoi born in 1053, son 
of Outb-ud-Din, a Tirmizi Sayyid, and a disciple of Haji Sharif Zind, of the 
Chisht{ order Having lived in Mecca for twelve years he returned with 
twelve disciples to India and settled at Sunim, where he died in 1119. 
The shrine is a fine building, and a great fair is held there on the first 
Tuesday in Chet swat. Evil spirits, whether of men or women, are cast 
out at this shrine. Here also isthe shrine of Khwaja Gauhar, a disciple 
of Pir Banoi, who accompanied him to.Sunam. Shah Sifti was a Nizamia , 
 Chishtf, a disciple of Shah Husain, who came from Uch and settled at 
Sundm. He was a drinker of dhang and known as Sotanwala, rye on eS 

of the staves,’ and staves and éhang are offered at his shrine. At'Sanaur ) 
is also the tomb of Shah Shafg hai Chishtf, whose urs is held-on 
the 14th of Jam4df-us-Sanf. At Sanghera-in tahs{l Anfhadgarh is the shrine 
of Shaikh Ahmad Chishti, a descendant of the famous Pir Jalal-ud-Din, 
Jahdniin Jahingasht of Uch, whence the saint came ip-thé~Mughal period. 
The wrs is held here on the 15th of Muharram. At RéesarJs the shrine of 
Sarmast Shah Chishti, at which lamps are lighted on Thursdays, and ‘milk 
and chdri offered. At Narnaul vere is another Chisht{ shrine, that of Shah 
Turkmin Muhammad Afa, a disciple of Saye Usmin Hirwani, and a 
spiritual brother of the great Khwaja Muin-ud-Din of Ajmer. This saint 

came to Narnaul in the reign of Qutb-ud-Din Ibak and was martyred while 
_ praying on the "Idin 1243. His shrine isa fine building of stone, and an 
annual fair is held here on the Ashra~or roth of Muharram. Another 
Spiritual nae, ofthe Khwaja, of Ajmer, Shaikh Sadi Langochi, is 

so buried at Narnaul) At'Saméns is the shrine of Abdul Ghani Chishti, 
who died in 1624. The building, which is an imposing structure of 
marble, is called the SAédh £4 daira, and it is believed that touching 
the shrine for a few days is a certain cure for any disease.) At night 
torches are said to be seen issuing from it. At'Narnaul is’ the tomb 
of Mirin Téj-ud-Din, ‘Sher-sawdr aur chibukmdr,’ ‘the rider of the 
tiger with a snake for a whip,’ a Chisht{ and a disciple of Qutb-ud- 
Din Munawar, of Hansf. His grandfather Usman came from Firmul in 
Persia, and settled in Narnaul near the Dhosi hill. This saint died 
about 500 years ago. He is worshipped by people of all sects, 
including Hindus, and is the patron saint Pte Sankt Banite of Narnaul. 
- Muhammadan bridegrooms before starting on the marriage procession 
drink water from a_cup which has been placed on the slab of his tomb, 
near which are,the graves of atiger anda serpent. The saint's descend- 
ants are called Miran-pote) He deters any one from attempting to build 
his shrine. — 
















The cult of Miran is widespread, especially among the women, as he Mirda. 
confers sons and aids his devotees in every difficulty. The ritual at a 
baitha® or séance in honour of Mirdn’is as follows:—On the Sundays and 





f 
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CHAP. I, C. Thursdays of the light half of the month a cloth is spread 6n the ground, a 

—  _ tamp is lighted and 54 sers of gulguids, sweet balls of flour roasted in 
Descriptive. oj], with some scent, are laid on the cloth. Didimnis meanwhile sing 4d fis or 
Porutatiox, | hymns in praise of Miran, and these édfis produce ecstacy in the women 
Micte. seemingly inspired by Mirin, who throw their heads about, and, according 

| to the popular belief, whatever they prophecy in this state comes to peas 
As a matter of fact, however, there are two Mirans,—one Zain Khan 
of Amroha, the other Sadr-i-Jahin of Maler Kotla. The former had a magic 
lamp, by the light of which he could see the fairies dance at night, and by 
whose aid he used to call to himself a king’s daughter with whos he was 
in love. The king, however, by a stratagem seized and killed him. Seven 
fairies called Bibian, Bibarian or Uparlian were in attendance on Zain Khan, 
and they also are worshipped by some women, dolas, guddis or dolls and 
new grain being offered to them on the Sundays, in the light halves of 
Baisakh, Jeth, Katak and Magghar, on mud platforms built for that purpose, 
The other Miran, Sadr-i-Jahin, was an ancestor of the Nawabs of Kotla, who 
is said to have married a daughter of Bahlol Shih Lodf.! 


Superstitions. Khera, the site of a village, has come to mean the local deity. Hindus 
in Patiala believe that Khera averts plague and other epidemics. No 
image is made, but in the niche a lamp is kept burning on Sundays. The 
method of worship, when epidemics break out, is curious. <A buffalois taken 
to the site of Khera, where its ear is cut off and offered to Khera. The 
buffalo is then driven round the village with drums, and a mixture of milk, 
water, wine and curd is poured out in acontinuous stream encircling (dhde 
dena) the village. Khera is also worshipped at the start and finish of a 
marriage procession. Sif/a, the goddess of small-pox, is worshipped by all 
Hindus and many Muhammadans. Every village has a shrine dedicated 
to her, and called Ma?. Annual fairs are held in Chet af Chaparsfl and 
Kapsri, when offerings of wet gram and flour, yellow and black cotton 
seeds, and bread made of flour and sugar are presented. Devi-worship is 
very popular in Patiala. Many of the Hindus make long pilgrimages to the 
famous shrines of Mansa Devi, near Mani Majra, Naina Devi in Bilé4spur 
and Jowala Mukhi in Kangra. The first eight days of Asauj and het 
are especially sacred to Devi, | | 

Kistak and cow: The month of Kitak is held sacred by the Hindus. Every morning 

worship. they bathe, and especially on the last five days of the month, In the even. 
ing of the Gopa ashrami festival they feed the cows with four-cakes and 





= crown them with garlands. 
Brahma war _ Fipal worship is the only form in which Brahma worship obtains, 
ship. After bathing, the devout water the pipa/ trees which grow near the ponds 
and rivers in honour of Brahma. 
CHRISTIANITY. : 
Christian Mise Patiala lies in the parish of Ambala, and the Chaplain of Ambala pays : 
sions. it occasional visits. There is a small church, capable of holding 35 ee 


There are 122 Native Christians of all sects. The chief mission js 
that of the American Reformed Presbyterian Church which was established 
in 1892 in the reign of Maharaja Rajindar Singh by Dr. Scott, a Medical 
Missionary. The Maharaja gave him a piece o land 16 dighds in area with 
anumber of valuable trees and permitted him to erect a house of his 
own on the site. Houses have also been built on it for the missionaries 
The only other society working among the Native Christians in Patials i, 


‘Shaikh Ahmad, also an ancestor of the Kotla Nawdbs, bas a shrine at Chhat, ' 
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the American Methodist Episcopal Mission which was established in 1890, CHAP-.I, C, 
In the village of Rampur Katanf in Pail tahsil an Anglo-Vernacular ar 
Primary School has been started by the Revd. Dr. Wherry of the Ludhiana Descriptive, 
American Mission, and in this 22 Jat and Muhammadan boys receive instruc- Porvtation. 
tion. There is also a Mission School at Basi, where 12 or 13 sweeper boys Christian Mis- 
are taught, but the school cannot be said to flourish. = sions, | 


Foon. 


The poorer classes are the first to feel the effects of famine in every Food. 
rt of the State, especially in Sarddlgarh, Narnaul and the Bangar adjoin- 
mg the Hissar, Gurgaon and Karnal Districts respectively. The people ex- 
press this fact in their proverbs, 4d/ vich kan moa? gharib— who died in 
Eiroine? A poorman.’ Other proverbs contrasting poverty and riches are :— 
¥is £f kothi men déne us xe kamle bhi styane—‘He who has grain 
inhis #otht though a fool is regarded as an intelligent man’: Pet men 
ayan rotian ae ie motian —‘ He whose stomach is full talks loud’ : 
Pindn khde wnnd famade— He will earn in proportion to what he eats.’ 


The grains which form the staple food of the people in the State are:— 
Badjra@ or millet, gram, éerrd, te. gram mixed with wheat or barley, jaw, 
makki or maize, rice, wheat, mandiwd chind, mdsh, muing, moth and masar. 
The proportion of wheat and rice to other kinds of grain used depends 
stay on the means of the family—wealthy or well-to-to people always eat 
wheat, which the poorer classes cannot afford. Rice is little used except 
at festivals and marriages. It is grown mainly in the Pinjaur misderat, that 
produced in the hills being of superior quality. The hill people sell their 
rice if of good quality, retaining ony the inferior kinds for their own use. 
This is also the case with wheat. The best kinds of rice, eaten by well-to-do 

-ople, are imported from Delhi, Amritsar and Bareli. Ordinary villagers 
in winter eat bread made of ground mai, jowdr, chind or jdfra with 
mung, moth, urd (pulses) and green sarson or gram cooked as a vegetable 
(sé). <Khichri made of 4éjré and moth or mung is also eaten fora 
change. In the hot weather bread made of wheat, derré or makki, with 
ddl or gram porridge, is eaten, In the ik ee and Jangal dajra@ and berré, 
in Mohindargarh barley and derrd, and in the Pinjaur sssdmae maksi, are 
generally eaten throughout the year. The regular meals are taken at 
midday and in the evening. Zaminddrs working in the fields generally eat 
a light meal in the morning. This consists of the previous day's leavin 
with some /assi or butter-milk. After working a few hours a heavy meal is 
taken at noon. This is generally brought to the fields by the women or 
children as the cultivators have no time to go home, Well-to-do landholders 
and townspeople eat pulses and vegetables of all sorts such as godt, ‘ cauli- 
flower’; degun or drinja/ ; tort, ghid, or kad, ' vegetable marrow '. kareld 
or shalgam, ‘turnip’; d/z,‘ potatoes’; mafar, ‘peas’; £afri, ‘cucumber,’ etc., 
with their bread. Poorer people make free use of gajar, ‘ carrots,’ kakris, | 
‘cucumbers,’ £harétiea, ‘melons,’ eria or Aird, phut, mahras, der, pilsi 
and methd—especially in times of famine. The rofis or loaves eaten by 
villagers are generally thicker than those made in towns. Meat is but 
seldom eaten in the villages by Muhammadans and Sikhs as they cannot 
afford it, but at weddings and the like goat's flesh is eaten. Hindus 
abstain from meat owing to religious scruples. In the towns meat is 
generally eaten by Muhammadans and Sikhs. In the Mohindargarh nizdmat 
the people generally eat rabri to fortify themselves against the hot winds 
from the Rejpétana Desert. This is made of barley, gram or édjrd flour 
with chkdéchh or butter-milk. Flour, Jassi and water are mixed together and 
put in the sun, and when the leaven is ready salt is added and the mixture 
put on the fire till it is cooked. When eaten hot milk can be added, other- 
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wise it is cooled by keeping it a Whole night, butter-milk being added 
to it in the morning, and then it is squeezed, pressed through a cloth and 
eaten. JSaffd of all kinds is used in the State. It is made from flour 
of parched grain (wheat, barley, gram, ddthi, rice and maize), shardat 
of sugar, gur, shakkar, Ahand or Sérd being added to it and stirred in. 
Parched grain, gram, maize, ghdf, barley, jowdr, etc. are also eaten. In 
the Pinjaur tahsil saf‘#é generally forms the morning meal. As soon as the 
maize is ripe the hill people roast a year's supply and grind it at leisure or 
when nected: 





The use of gur, shakkar, khand, ghi, and spices of various kinds, dhanid 
‘coriander’; mirch, ‘red pepper’; lasan, ‘ garlic’; Aaldf, ‘ turmeric’ ; pryde, 
‘onions’; garam masdé/d, condiment, is not unusual, but is commoner in 
towns than in villages. Hindus generally abstain from eating garlic owing 
to religious scruples. Punjab rock salt is mostly used in the State except 
in‘Mohindargarh, where the Sambhar Lake salt isused. Sweetmeats /addu, 
perd, jaledi, bar fi, rdjdshdhi, bdloshdhi, galdkand, lausidé? and sohanhalwé 
are common in towns, but to the poor peasant they are a luxury. Chaéné, 
échdr (pickle) and marabda (jam) of all sorts, dundi, Shalld and rdifa are 
freely used in the towns, but are regarded as luxuries in the villages. The 
ordinary drink in the towns is water and in villages water and butter-milk 
(/assi). Milk is generally used in both. The favourite milk in villages is 
that of buffaloes and in towns that of cows. In the Mohineargarh nizdmat 
goat's milk is also used. In the capital well-to-do people use various kinds 
of sharbats and ara&s (such as danafsha, keora, nilofa +, bailwushaay, 
xrated waters and ice in the hot weather. Wealthy Muhammadans and 
officials take tea, but the ee is almost unknown in the villages. Hindu 
and Sikh Jats who can afford it drink liquor, frequently to excess, though the 
practice is looked upon with disfavour by all religions. Tobacco is 
generally used amongst Hindus and Muhammadans alike. Smoking among 
women 1§ very rare, but it is in i amongst the Hindu women of the 
capital, who also chew tobacco and take snuff. Only country tobacco is 
used. Cigars and cigarettes are confined to the official c asses. Both 
Sikhs and Hindus take opium in the form of pills, which are always kept in 
Fett box, dabét, in the turban or pocket (72d, #ifsa). Drinking 
Shang or sukkkha is common among Sikh and Hindu Jagirs, Akalis, etc. 
Hindus and Sikhs generally drink it on the Shib Chaudas in honour of Shiva, 
but some use it throughout the year, and others again only in the hot 
weather to ward off the effects of the heat, as it is supposed to have a 
cooling effect. The drinking of post, pobpy and the use of chandd and 
¢haras is practically confined to some Hindu sédfs and Muhammadan Jagirs 


In an agricultural family the daily consumption of food may 
estimated as follows:—One ser for a grown man 3 ser for 
old man, and 4 ser for achild. Thus a family consisting of a man, his 
wife, two children and an old man or woman will eat 3) sers a da ri 
32 mans in a year, a | day or 


be roughly 


a woman or an 


DRESS. 


The dress of an ordinary saminddr does not differ from that worn j 
neighbouring British Districts. The dress of the villager jis simile. bo 
made of khaddar (home-spun cotton cloth). It consists of a kurté or Rurif, 
a short coat with a loop, a dhotf, bhatha or séfa (waist cloth), parr? or vent 
(turban), chddar (cloth worn over the shoulders) anda pair of shoes mee 
the village Chamar. Sikhs substitute the Aackh (dréwers) for Woes 
Well-to-do landholders now use English materials, the dopatta (turban) 
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heing made of two halves of a piece of superior muslin (sewn together 
lengthwise), often coloured. They also wear a coat (made of thin.or thick 
English cloth, according to the season, over the Aurfa) and a patydma, 
‘trousers: Muhammadans wear, instead of a dhoti, a fehband or lung. 
In winter they have a Ahest or Ahes (a sheet of very thick cotton material 
woven double), a amdal (woollen blanket), and a dohkar or chautaht. 
A woman's dress consists of sufthan made of s#si ,(coloured cotton 
material), a Aurfa and chddar and a apn iflowered silk coloured cloth 
worn over the head and shoulder). It is made of gdtrd or dhotar (thick 
or thin cloth) according to the season. When going out a woman 
wears a ghagrd (petticoat) over the fatjdma and a choli, angia or 
bodice ekccicaced cloth. Muhammadan women wear a fatjdma, Aurta 
and chddar, but not a petticoat. At a wedding a somewhat better 
dress of various colours ornamented with gofd is worn. In Mohindargarh 
nicséma! and the Bangar, an emgia, ghagrdé, and chddar (or orhni) 
enerally of a blue colour, are worn by the women, and among the 
lower classes they fix small pieces of country-made mirrors to the 
orhni, angia and ghagrd. They also wear country shoes, but women of 
the higher classes wear country-made slippers. In Mohindargarh a 
sdhri is also substituted for the petticoat and a 4/4, a kind of pashwds, 
is also worn by the women of such classes as the Telis, DéAodis, 
Lohérs and Mandrz:. The Jangal Jats wear very long turbans or 
sdfés. In the hills the men wear a topi, kurta and langotd, while the 
women wear coloured parens a durta and a dopgatta, In addition to 
these the men have a blanket made of home-spun wool (farts). nigel 
the higher classes the clothes of both sexes are usually made of Englis 
stuffs. At festivals and fairs women generally wear a sadri (waistcoat) 
over the Aurti and carry umbrellas and handkerchiefs in their hands. 


The fashion of wearing English fabrics is growing daily more common 
in the villages. In towns clothes made of English material are nerally 
worn by both sexes, in both seasons, and country fabrics are only by poor 
peeps The dress consists of Aurta, paijdma, pagri, dopatta and coat. 

he dopatts is tied over the pagri, both being generally coloured. The 
coat is worn over the Aurfa. Shop-keepers generally use an angarkhd, 
a kind of frock-coat fastened with loops, in place of a coat, and a dhofi in 

lace of the paijdma. Well-to-do officials use fine stuffs, and to the above 
ie they add choga, stockings and handkerchiefs. which make a Derddré 
poshék, Chogas are generally made of fine muslin, broad cloth, silk and 
hambhawdéd. But the use of coats instead of angaréhds is daily becomin 
more common. Chogas are only worn in Darédr costume. Students an 
English-speaking officials generally wear suits in the European fashion, The 
educated classes also wear clothes made of the best Ludhiana and Gujrat cloth. 
Officials and well-to-do people wear English shoes, boots and gurgddis (court 
shoes). Shop-keepers generally wear native shoes embroidered with gold cord, 
and only the lower classes use country shoes (jita). The Darddri poskdk ot 
an official is gaudy and variegated, consisting of a kurta, paijdma and a colour 
ed or uncoloured pagri, dopatts, sadri of kaméhawad or embroidered silk; 
angarkhd made of kamkhawdé or a coat instead of the latter, a Aam&hawdd or 
embroidered choga, stockings and handkerchief. The old school of officials 
also wear a kamarband or waist cloth, but the fashion is now disappearing, 
The dress of women in towns is like that in villages, but it is made of 
English fabrics of various colours, and among the higher classes it is of still 
better quality. Hindu widows weare a white chddar only. Hindu women 
when cooking or bathing often substitute a dofl for the parydma. Women 
when at home wear their ordinary dress and add a ghagrd to the paiydme 
when they go out, At weddings and other festive occasions, though the cut 
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of the garments is the same, the texture and colour are conspicuously 
different, and they wear light or deep coloured muslin or silk,—a dopatts 
bordered with pattha (silver or gold lace) and perfumed, a éurfa of equal 
bright material, ornamented with gold and silver flowers, a jacket witt 
gold lace, a very tight pat/dma made of fine stuff, and a silk ghagra over 
the patydma. Their persons are adorned with jewelery of all kinds, 
Muhammadan and hill women do not wear ghagrés at all. Women 
of respectable Muhammadan families when going out generally wear a 
éurga or mantle. Both Hindus and Muhammadans, as a rule, wear the 
hair short, but Hindus keep the scalp lock or choff. Students and others 
who follow English fashions often wear the hair ve 'y short, and are adoptin: 
the habit of shaving the beard. The hair is sa Er curds, soapnut ain 
sarson or khalf. Women generally wash the hair with /assi (butter-milk) 
and mudténi matt? or gdjni. Men anoint their hair with masdleddr oil, made 
of sarson, or pAolel, made of f/ and flowers. Women generally use gi, but 
in towns oil is often substituted for it. Women do not usua ly cut their 
hair, and it is customary to plait it. In the Jangal, Bangar and the 
Mohindargarh mfzdémae Hindu women wear high ehstindas, the hair being 
braided on the top of the head. 


DWELLINGS. 


The houses in the towns are nearly all built of burnt brick, and in some 
laces of stone, with two or more storeys. The walls are wide and the 
P cintathons deep, to withstand heavy rainfall and ensure durability. Some 
few houses have under-ground cellars (teh Ahdna or sardkhéna) to protect 
their inmates from scorching heat and hot winds (/,#) during the summer, 
and for the storage of property and valuables in troublous times. But the 
use of cellars is dying out, and the use of pankhdés and khas tattis is on 
the increase. The new type of building is more commodious, better ventilated 
and higher than the old, but the materials used are generally inferior and 
less durable. Both Himdu and Muhammadan houses are built on nearly 
the same plan, and are surrounded by high walls to secure privacy for the 
women. They comprise a deodhi, ' porch,’ leading into the street, a sahan, 
or dehra, ‘ open courtyard,’ achauka or rasof,‘ coo ing house,’ a daldn and 
several fothris, ‘ rooms’! - The datthak or men's apartment is separate from 
that reserved for the females, and has generally two entrances, one inside 
the deodhi and the other with windows Opening into the lane. In it 
outsiders are received and entertained, as the female apartments can 
only be entered by members of the family and relations, and the éaithaé 
is generally better furnished than the female apartments. The official 
classes have their receiving rooms furnished in European style. Both por- 
tions are, as a rule, kept clean; and in a Hindu house the utmost clean- 
liness is : gsr observed in the rasoi, ‘cooking house,’ and with 
regard to all articles used in cooking. The houses are built close! 
together, the streets and thoroughfares being generally narrow and crooked. 
The cattle are generally kept in the deodii, but ‘the well-to-do classes 
use ?swelds or stables for this purpose. The tops of the houses are 
approached by steps or wooden ladders, and in summer the inmates 
generally sleep on the roof in the open air with fans in their hands, The 
roofs are generally enclosed by parda walls built like lattice work in order 
fo secure both ventilation and privacy. Latrines are generally built on the 
highest roof. Xikar, sél, fardns, shisham and degddr timber are used for 
building purposes, and the use of deodér is becoming more common, iron 
girders and rails being reserved for the dwellings of the well-to-do, The old 
ehaédar chhat, * ceiling cloth,’ is being gradually replaced by painted ecilings. 
* With sometimes a chewbira or bdldihdna on the upper sigrey, sae 
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In villages a few rich people and money-lenders live in pakéd brick , | 
houses, bide the femcaniry ah artizans live in houses made of sun-dried pot & 
bricks. The houses in a village are built close together, the doorway Descriptive. 
of each opening into one of the narrow, crooked lanes which traverse popyyaqion, 
the village. Unlike the town houses the village houses are generally 
spacious, but this depends on the area of ground owned by the builder. Houses. 
All the people live inside the village except the Chamars and Chdhras, 
who have their houses a little way apart from the rest facing outwards. 
The houses of the peasantry are generally oblong in shape. e deodhé 
jeads into the lane, and on one side of it the cattle are tied and fed at 
mangers; on the other side are the beds of the inmates, or if there is 
plenty of room inside, cart gear is hung on the walls. The dredhi is also 
used when it rains. The satan is used as a sitting place by the inmates 
and for tying up cattle. The de/déw is really the dwelling-house, and 
at one side of it is the resol, chanka or shuldni, where food is cooked. In 
some places the shuldni is separate and roofed, and at the other side of the 
dalén is an earthen fofhi or Authia, ‘store-room.’ The fofiris, ‘rooms,’ 
are only used for storing grain, vessels, etc. In some houses there is no 
deodhi, and the courtyard is merely surrounded by walls into which 
the £othkris, ‘rooms,’ open generally without a daldn. In crowded villages 
the tops of the houses are much used, and for getting up to the roof 
a wooden ladder is kept in the lane outside the 88 against the wall. 
Charri, stacked for fodder, and fuel are often stored upon the roof. In 
a village house there is an outlet in the roof called megha, which serves 
the purpose of asky-light and acts asa chimney to let ont the smoke. 
In every village there is at least one chanpdl, Aethdi, parat, dharam- 
sita, bangla or takia which is used as a place of meeting, In big villages 
each parti has its own chawpd! or Aefhai. These are all used as restin, 
places for travellers and as sitting places for the villagers. The gates o 
the village are also used as Acthdis. They consist of a roofed platform 
with pillars open towards the road and form very comfortable places for 
shelter and rest, where the people sit, smoke He chat. They also are 
used by the travellers. The Muhammadans call such places dang/a, dimer 
khdna or takis. A fagia is generally outside the village, and is in charge 
of a _fagir, whose duty it is to keep a Awgga always ready for use. Hindus 
call these places Aa/idi or dharamsdla, the latter being in charge of 2 
sédie. In Muhammadan villages there is always a mosque or masjid 
and in Hindu villages a temple or mandar. Outside and close round the 
village are generally a number of small pens or hedged enclosures called 
déra, gohdra, gwora, béhhal and Sagal, in which the women make 
cowdung cakes, oplds, pathidn, or gohe; here cattle are tied and fodder 
stored in Awps or chidurs. In some villages the waste land adjoining 
the village site is used as a pirk or threshing floor. Round the village 
site there are dar or fipal trees, generally near the tanks, where 
the people sit and sleep in hot weather afternoons, and where the cattle 
also find shelter in that season. The village ponds, fedés, chhappar, 
dhs, johar, are excavations from which the clay has beemdug from time 
to time to build the houses. During the rainy season the water from all 
round runs into them, carrying impurities with it. and the water so 
collected is used by the cattle, while a separate fohar or dhdd is dug 
to supply drinking-water. In tracts where water is scarce the same pond is 
used both for bathing and drinking. Pipa’ and other trees are found 
round these ponds. In crowded villages the drinking wells are generally 
inside the village, but in most villages they are made outside. Unlike 

 Pidel, bar and nim Te | ! ntogether are called Tri-brief 
(ie, a can binalion stensen abide which re reeds teed saree and often water. It i 
found car temples, wells, paths and ponds, both in towns and villages, 
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outside the village to answer the call of nature, which they colloquially call 
jangal jdnd or bdhir sind. In villages a fachchd house is called a gar 
ot m@tdn and a pakkd one a havelt : if it has two storeys it 1s called mari 
or aféri. A house with a thatched roof is known as a chhappar and 
a shelter without walls as chhan, shingi, or jhopri. In the villages are 
found agwérs or nohras, ‘stalls,’ attached to the houses and generall 

built of pakkd or kachchd bricks. These are used for the cattle as well 
as for sitting in. In the mizdmat of Mohindargarh near the low hills there 
ate thatched houses, the walls being made of the rough stone easily 
obtainable in the vicinity, but otherwise they are made of mud (/addo 
or gachi). There is generally a aim or pital tree in every courtyard. 
The houses of the peasantry in the Pinjaur tahsil, situated as they 
are in the hills, lie scattered, unlike the villages in the plains, in picturesque 
isolation. They are oblong in shape and built of stone, sometimes with 
two storeys. The outside walls are plastered with light red earth, and the 
upper roofs invariably gabled, thatched or slated. Slates are now the 
more common because they are safer and more durable. The houses 
are usually kept pretty clean. The inmates occupy both the storeys. 
On one side of the cottage is a shed for the cattle called an oédra. 
In the hills flo or deodar timber is generally used for building. 
Every year in the nonrdira (September) the inside and outside is 
replastered by the women, while in the plains this is done at the 
Ofwaili festival. 


the towns the villages have no latrines. Men and women invariably go 





In towns the furniture is much like that of the adjoining British Dis- 
tricts, and many well-to-do house-holders and officials have European furni- 
ture. In the houses of the middle classes are beds, chairs, daris, mattresses, 
small carpets, cushions, reed stools covered with cloth or leather, dakhiposh 
(Indian couch), floor cloth (if a printed gdhrd cloth it is called jJdjam and 
if made of long cloth chdnduf), chiks, sa/s or date matting, lamps, pictures 
on the walls, boxes and portmanteaux. Shop-keepers generally fix a 
kAdrwa or border cloth on the wall behind their sitting place to lean ‘@gainst. 
In village houses the furniture 1s simple and consists of the Larest 
necessaries, such as bedsteads made of muny or cotton cord, stools (pthrts), 
spinning wheels (charkkas), cotton rollers (ée/nd), hand-mills (chak&l) for 
grinding corn, wooden boxes for keeping clothes, round reed boxes covered 
with leather (patidr), safs or chaidis (made of date leaves), churn 
(madhané), small reed stools, or mihrds made of sugarcane, fatthds (pressed 
sugarcane), chhalnis (sieves) made of iron or bamboo, chhay or sup (a 
WiInhowing apparatus), jhdends (strainers), fabri Gralghiog scale), 
iron or stone weights (dats), ukkli (wooden or stone mortar), msa/ 
(wooden pestle), Aindi (mortar), sofa (pestle), s7/ and battd (grinding stone), 
dati (scythe), chdkw (knife Or scissors), dhun£i (bow for cleaning cotton), 
ateran (reel), Auhdri (hatchet), ganddsd (chopper for cutting fodder), 
khurpd, gharonchi (wooden stand for pitchers), channéi or petré (wooden 
stool), diwat (country lamp stand), diwds (earthern or brass lamps), baskets 
(fokrd, bohid, chhdbd, changer), earthern Aotht made of mud or éukhdri (a 
small room half sunk in the wall) for storing grain and keeping dishes and 
valuables, and Authla or bharold (large cylinder of mud used only for 
storing grain, with an Opening a little above the ground through which 
xed ies s allowed to run out when required). In the hills the followin 
articles are to be found: Ail#d (conical basket for loads), Arild for meter ; 
tat ,ot Hale (leather bag), and a kothi for storing stain called bird or 
clothes sate Of wool. Kathi also is called pechiri ix the plains, The bed 

ws iv summer consist of a dord, chotahi (four-fold cotton covering), and 
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bachhond (bedding) or dari. Inthe winter a Jef, kAindri (quilt), anda rasdi 
or blanket are used. The AAindri, lef or godri is made of rough home- 
spun cotton cloth stuffed with cotton. If the house-owner keeps ua and 
igeons he has.a fowl-house (4hudddé) in the sehan and a pigeon 

nse on the roof. The cooking and other utensils of Hindus are 
almost all made of brass and bell metal, the only ones of earthenware 
being the cooking |e (taurt) for sdg vegetables and #4fchri, and the 
water jars or gharas, which if small are called matka, if big chdti or 
mon, if made of brass daltohi, tokmi, kujrd, gégar or kalsd. A list of 
the utensils is the following:—ferd? and Sétif (big basins for kneading 
flour), gadwd or lofé (brass pot), if with spout pangdsdgar ; thdlt 
(tray from which food is eaten); Aafora, belwa or chhanna (a big 
cup from which water or milk is drunk), if smaller fafori, pendi or 
Aauli ; degesi or degchd, dakindi patilé, patili (cooking pots) ; 
dhakni, sarposh (cover for covering cooking pots) ; karchht (spoon) 
if large, chameha if small, dot if made of wood ; gslas, gildsi, bkabhe, 
fiaéi (tumblers) for drinking water; ‘awd (baking iron) for baking 
bread; ¢cérmfa (fire tongs); samaddsi for lifting cooking pots, etc., off 
the fire; #erd4i (a large cup shaped like a frying pan), if small 
fondd ; and dof {iron bucket) for drawing water from wells. In 
towns pdanddn (betelnut-box), chilmechi (brass washing basin), ngd/dan 
(spittoon), tub, bucket, deédd, fatordin (brass food dish), ftuééas 
(utensils of various size fitting into each other), foknd or dalfohd (large 
brass pitcher), and fapds or teapoy (wooden or iron tripod), are also 
found. The Muhammadans use earthernware cookin pots. (Adudt), Aumali 
(basin for kneading flour), ¢abdy (tray for eating), (cloth and chhdéa also 
serve the same purpose), and payd/a (cup) for drinking purposes. The 
tinned copper dishes are :—TAdii (tray), fafora (cup), gadwa or lota, both 
of 1 or earthernware. avd isa flat circular iron-bake like that of 
the Hindus. The use of the masha& (akin) is common enough in the 
towns, but in the villages water is always carried in gharéds by women and 
the mashat is only used by the servants of a well-to-do Muhammadan 
family. In the Jangal, Bangar and Mohindargarh, where water is scarce, 
men ona journey or going to their fields often provide themselves with a 
kined or htihnd (kid's skin mashak) or with an earthern jAajfar, surdhi or 
Aunyi (goblet). The eartherné vessels used for milk are as follows :— 
Didhori, dohka; dohara (used for milking into), or Adréni (boiling pot), 
faulé or fhakré or famaond (for curdling milk), rfrénd, daloni (churn), 
madhdni or rdi made of wood (churning apparatus). Brass pots are also 
used for milking cows. /faérd (mud fire-place) is used for boiling 
milk. . 


BURIAL CUSTOMS, ETC. 


A Hindu child under 4 is. buried, and lepers: are always buried. 
In Mohindagarh an infant under 6- months is- buried in an open 
pain, and a cup of. milk put to mark the spot. When a man is 
ying he gives a ddén of a cow and some grain to an Achiraj. This 
is called Sattarni an, and renders easy the passage of the giver 
across the stream of Baittarni which leads to Dharm Raj, the god of 
justice. The dying man is-laid on-a white sheet which is spread on the 
ground, over a couch of cow-cung and grass, with his head to the north 
and his feet to the south. Ganges water and' a Tulsi leaf are put in his 
mouth and a Twist leaf on his breast, while “ Adm Ram " is chanted in his 
ears. A white shroud is given to a young man or a widow, a red one to 
an old man, while that of a wife is ornamented. When the deceased has 
left grandchildren-a shawl is thrown-over the body, the érrédari follow with 
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CHAP. I,C, music and gong : rs are t! \ll th | 
— ut especially the eldest, shave their hair, beard and moustache. The bearers 
Descriptive. walk bare-footed. On theic way home the mourners break a straw and throw 
Porvration. it over their heads to show that they have broken off all connexion with 
: . the deceased. Many are the rites subsequently performed, but they are 
Burial custome s 2a nite ae : ; bu 
Hindus, not peculiar to Patiila. To die on a bed is considered unnatural. In that 
case the £iria karam must be performed at Pehowa 45 days after death. 
When a child dies the mother stays at home for three days and may not 
stand upright before another married woman. 


s, and silver flowers are thrown on the corpse. All the sons, 


Muhammedang, The Muhammadans are content with afar simpler ritual. The body 
is buried after a prayer has been read. For three. days no food is 
cooked in the house, but a near kinsman gives a supper which js 
called Bhatli minh tuk or kaure watte de roti. A mulid or héfz is 
appointed to read the Korén at the tomb for cither three or forty days. 
At the dul Ahwani ceremony, which takes place three days after death, 
the Aa/ama is recited 125,000 times. The Korin is also recited, and food 
given to mudids, fakirs andthe brotherhood. The dastdy éandi or formal 
recognition of the heir takes place on that day. Cooked food is distributed 
to fakirs on the 1oth, 2oth and 4oth days. Food is distributed to holy men 
at various intervals after the death. ' 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Occupations, Of the whole population §3°6 per cect. is dependent on a riculture, and 

ead een the State has no important industries beyond thewe that are area on in 
villages to meet the ordinary wants of an agricultural population. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Amusements are few. The life of the Jat is one continuous round of 
work and sleep. In the villages mirisis are popular when there is time to 
listen to them, and in the towns dancing girls and radcbis (professional sing- 
ers) perform to the accompaniment of tambourine and guitar. Boys play 
at hide and seek (/& machéi), prisoner's bese (kandi bddi), tip cat (gud/i 
danda), cricket (phind tori or gendéalla), and other games. Kite-flying 
(Patang édzi) is popular with men and boys in the towns. In the hot 
weather men and boys are fond of swimming. Hawking is confined to the rich, 
as hawks are expensive. Wrestling by professionals ig common, especi- 
ally at fairs, while Indian clubs (magder or mugdaridn) are often seen in the 
villages. Cock and ram fighting are reserved for épecial occasions. Chess 
and cards are common in towns. strolling acrobats (nat) and jugglers 
(maddri) are very popular. | 


Arcourements- 


Fairs and festi- Fairs and festivals are very numerous. Fairs are renerally held in canz 
vals. nexion with some shrine, 4 Hindus and Muahanitadsce Basia set 
other's. Cattle fairs are held at Kardota and Dharson twice a year 
Nearly 20,000 head of stock change hands every year and purchasers 
come irom the United Provinces as well as the Punjab, The Fhgkrt 
festival, to procure long life for children, and farwa for the long life of 
husbands, are celebrated by women only. nb 
NAMES AND TITLEs. 
Gaccis ted Jats of good position usethe Sikh title of Sardér. The Tiwfns 
Titles. called Chandhri of Mian. Hindu Rajptts are called Chindhst wo hate 
Froper, Thikur in Mohindagarh, and Thakur or Mian in the hills 
Brahmans are addressed as Pandit, Jotshi, Padhd, or Missar - het one 
called Lala or Seth. Among the Muhammadans the Raj fits are malted 
Chaudhri or Khin Sahib, Sayyids, Mir Sahib or Shih Senin, Khokhars, 
Chaudhri; and Marrals and Dogars, Malik ; Ard{ns are called Me 








CHAPTER I1.-ECONOMIC. 
ee 
Section A.—Agriculture. 


IT is impossible to give such detailed information on this subject aS CHAP. II, As 


has been collected in British Districts inthe Punjab. The Patiila State 
covers no less than 5,792 square miles of comm and includes such widel 
diversified tracts as the Himilay4n tahsil o Pinjaur on the one hand, 
and the arid plains of the Narnaul mizdémat on the other. No regular 
settlement of the State had been attempted previous to that recently 
commenced, and none of the information regarding agricultural conditions, 
such as is collected in the course of a scientific settlement, has yet been 
tabulated and recorded. The subject can therefore only be dealt with in 
the most general way. 


The Patidla loam may be sub-divided into hard, light and sandy, 
The first of these is termed dakar, the second rausii and the third éAur. 
High land is called Bingar (Punjabi Phaid) and low land Bet or Khadar. 
The land round the village site is nidi. In the hills the soils are dangar 
ot chargar, tafdl and kal, the former being unirrigated and the two latter 
irrigated land. First class danger is called /ehri and stony soil rara. 


In the present settlement the terms will be those in use in the adjoining 
British Districts, and in future the returns will be kept according to the 
directions of the Settlement Department by fatwdris. At present these 
terms are not strictly adhered to. 


The Paw4dh and Bangar tracts contain much ddékar, while rawsi: and 
bhur predominate in the Jangal and Mohindargarh. The dakar, being 
hard, requires much ploughing and good rain, while the rans/f needs little 
ploughing and readily retains moisture. dar gets as much rain as it 
needs inthe kharif, but not enough inthe rabi.— Rausli being capable 
of retaining moisture is the best sol for dardni cultivation. Bhur is very 
poor land, but it requires little ploughing as the sub-soil retains whatever 
moisture it receives. Sometimes it produces a fine crop, but heavy rainfall 
if prejudicial to it. 


There are few reliable statistics for the rainfall throughout the State.’ 
The rainfall decreases gradually in proportion to the distance from the 
Himalayss and also specoiiten more capricious. Fortunately a very 
large portion of the country lying to the south-west ol Patiala, and 
consequently beyond the belt. of d and sufficient rainfall, is irrigated 
by the Sirhind Canal. The Hissir Branch of the Western Jumna 
Canal has also rendered secure a large portion of the Narwana tahsil. 
In the Bandr and Réjpura tahsils a small inundation canal* from the 
Ghaggar serves a number of villages. The flood water of the Ghaggar 
gives moisture to considerable areas in the Banur, Ghanaur, Bhawanigarh 
and Sunam tahsils, and occasionally renders the raising of arabi crop 
poe in the race portion of the Bhatinda tahsil in the neighbour- 
‘ood of the village of Sardilgarh. But the Ghaggar seems to be growing 
more and more capricious and elusive every year. There are a few 
wells in the tahsils of Patidla amd Rajpura, and in parts of Dhuri and 
Bhawinigarh, Sirhind and Pail are sufficiently protected by wells, and 








1 See above, page 44- 
= This canal used to irrigate some villages in Ghanaur tahsfl also, and may do so again" 
waa scheme for its improvement and extension is under consideration, ‘ 
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though they have no canal irrigation, these two tahsils are perhaps the 
richest and most productive in the State. They have, however, been. 
heavily assessed od the people are by no means wealthy. 

There are no reliable statistics regarding cultivation except for a few 
tahsils in which settlement operations have reached an advanced stage, 
and it is impossible to generalise for the whole State from these. Tle most 
recent figures, which are given for what they are worth, show that of a total 
area of 3,737,457 acres, 2,964,711 acres are cultivated and 467,604 more 
are fit for cultivation. There are considerable areas of grazing lands and 
extensive tracts of State property in the Pinjaur tahsil (comprising the 
hill territory of the State), and on the banks of the Ghaggar, as well as in 
Chanérthal thana (Sihibgarh tahsfl), not far from Patiala. There is a good” 
deal of land which has not been broken up for cultivation. 

In the hill tracts cultivation mainly depends upon small streams or 
Adis,some of which, leading from permanent springs, irrigate all the year 
round. In the higher hills both autumn and spring crops are raised on. 
édrdni lands. These generally receive all the rain they require. In the 
lower hills and in the Diin the early cessation of the rains frequently 
renders the raising of a rabi crop on ddrdnf lands impossible. There 
are considerable édriéni areas in the Banir and Rajpura tahsfls, and 
owing to the dry and porous character of the soil and the comparatively 
rapid slope of the country. which carries the water off into ravines and’ 
drainages, the absence of rain in September means a failure of the rabf 
crops. In this area not less than 30 inches of rain are required in the year, 
of which, to produce a really bumper harvest, at least 5 or 6 inches should 
fall in January and February. The more arid tracts lying to the south-west 
of Patiala are, as above explained, TES protected by canal irrigation. At 
the same time a good and timely rainfall is of the ut most importance. In 
the Bhatinda tahsil a rainfall of 15 or 16 inches in the rainy season,. 
distributed evenly between the months of July, August and September, and 
a couple of inches of rain in January, or early in February, mean a 
bumper harvest over a very large area, and a great access of wealth to the 
people. Inthe Narwana tahsil, which constitutes the southern extremity 
of the State, the soil requires more water than in Bhatinda. It will be seen, 
therefore that owing to the quality of the soil more rain ‘s required for 
éérdni crops in those tracts where the rainfall is heaviest and less where it 
is lightest. This roughly speaking holds good throughout the State between 
the extremes indicated above. In the sub-Himflayan region 30 inches. 
are not more effective than 15 in the southern and western extremities, 
and in the intermediate region the rainfall varies inversely with the distance 
from the Himalayas. In the outlying Sardilgarh thana, attached to the 
Bhatinda tahsil, irrigation from the Sirhind Canal is impossible owing to the 
intervention of the Ghaggar. Further north the Naili tract on either side of 
the Ghaggar is very insecure. A good harvest is occasionally raised on the 
saildh ot the Ghaggar, but the process which has led to the gradual 
shrinkage of the Ghaggar for many years past seems to be still in operation, 
In the Narnaul sisdma/ a fair kharif crop can be raised with some 12 or 1 5 
inches of rain well distributed through the autumn months. There are a 
certain number of wells which are worked in the winter months, but the 
rabi harvest is, generally Speaking, Inconsiderable, and in many villages 
£owings are never attempted. . 

The agricultural year begins with the wimdni skdédshi in the month af 
Asfir. Accounts are cleared up or renewed, lands are newly rented, and 
general agricultural i oa then begin, though cane and cotton have been 
sown long before. The rains are due on this day. as the 


edhe har bairi ke 6dr—' Rain falls in the middle of Asdr sven” x encacuys 


} + 
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door.” The monsoon ‘generally i Sort korea the end zs age aire CHAP, I, A. 
proverb celebrates its coming — dwan yd Ae sakhi g jar ghar hot Het eaanncs! 
unkd Sdwan kyd kare, jis ghar bail na bij Sfiwan is hailed y every one, Economic, 
but what good is it to a‘man who has neither bullock nor seed AGRICULTURE, 


In the month of Asauj the rabi crops are sown. In the month of Katak po somes 
‘the kharif harvest is cut, and cotton picking begins. The reaping of the 
rabi crops commences from the middle of Chet and ends in Baisikh.  Sugar- 
cane is sown in Phagan and the boiling of the juice commences in 
Maghar andends in Magh. Cotton is sown before the kharif sowings : ddri tre 
dyin roi, main Sawan men kydn boi—“ Cotton, why are you weeping? Be- 
‘cause | was sown in Sawan.”’ Pickings finish in Magar. The following 
overbs show the months in which rainfall is advantageous or the reverse :— 
yy, minh pia Dewdli jatsa phisi jatsa Adli—" With rain at Dewili, fet sh 
and bad cultivator are on equal terms.” Barse Phégan naj chudgan— The 
falling of the rain in “"Phégan increases the grain four times. Sarse 
CAet ghar na khet—*" \f in Chet, nor house nor field remain.” 
The following calendar shows the ordinary round of the agricultural 




















work of the -year :-— 
Na, ecatiri indf English menth. | REMARKS. 
March-April «+ | Cane planting, irrigation for wheat, plough- 
ing of kharif crops, and reaping of poe 
and barley. . 
+ | Baisdkh w | April-May «+ | Reaping and threshing of rabf crops, 
a _ Cotton is sown and cane is watered. 
4 | Jeth os. | May-June «| Completion of threshing and storage of 
| tabf crops. gtain and fodder. Cane water- 
ing and cotton sowing continue. 
4 | Asdr = | june-Jaly «= | Cotton sowings finished; sowing of hajra 
commenced ; commencement of rain, and 
| rabf ploughing. 
's | Sdwa | July-August .. Kharif sowing completed; ploughing for 
fe jay the rabf bee, Sey . ti 
6 | Bhddon o» | August-September | Ploughing for the rabf crops; watering 
| boeing of cotton and maize. 
9 | Asauj as at ta » | Ploughing for and sowing of rab{ crops. 
S | Ritak «= | October-November .. | Rabf sowing completed; harvesting of 


kharff corps; picking of cotton. 





9 | Maghar » | November-December | Threshing of kharif crops; cotton picking 


o | Poh «| December-January ..| Cotton picking completed; cane pressin 
a 4 and watering of rab/ crops. : 


11 | Mdgh «| January-February .. | Watering of rabf crops: pressing of cane 
- 7 completed; ploughing for cane a rabst. 


iz | Phigan ew | February-March ai | Watering of rabf crops. 





The area that a bullock can plough varies largely, Where the cattle are Area under 
poor and the men few, a poe covers little ground. In the Pawadh a plough. 
pair of bullocks can cover 50 Aachchdé bighds and in the Jangal 70 or more, 


I Pht (ox phddé), lit, means | laggard,’ 
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Throughout the State bullocks are evealy used for ploughing, but in 
some parts of the Jangal and in the Mohindargarh District camels are also 
used. Only one camel is yoked to the plough. 

Irrigated lands are ploughed after flooding. For wheat and maize the 
helds are ploughed after 4 of 5 waterings, an for cane after 6 or 7, but 
sugarcane fields are generally ploughed with the aid of the winter rains. 
The unirrigated lands are always ploughed after the first rain. After 
ploughing the surface is levelled with the se#dga, so that they may retain 
the moisture. For some crops the fields are only blouse once or twice. 
With regard to ploughing there 15 a proverb: Sdwan ddahi sdwani, Bhddon 
ki bhadwér, Assi men bdhi nd baht bargi pan—" Ploughing in the month of 
Sawan produces an autumn crop, in Bhidon éhadwér grass, and in Asau)j, 
plough or not, it’s all the same.’ There is another proverb showing the 
number of ploughings required for certain crops: ackis éahi gdjran, 
cau bar kaméd, jin jin bdhwe kanak nin fin tin pdwo sowdd—" 25 
plonghings are required for carrots, 100 for sugarcane, and the more you 
plough the wheat field the better Will be thecrop.” The first ploughing is 
done by the Hindus after conSulting Brahmans, and sometimes the 
advice contained .in the followi™g proverb is followed: Sudh oakd:, 
mangal ddéti—" Sowing on Wednesday, on Tuesday the sickle.” 


Hoeing is called guddi or mrddi if done by hand. It is done in a 
sitting posture with the kAurpa or ramda, but in the Bangar and Mohindargarh 
it is done standing with the Aaso/a. The irrigated crops are generally hoed 
afterevery watering. The cotton and cane require a large number of hocings: 
Fo guddi nahin dopatti, tu kydn chugne di kapatti—* lf you did not hoe your 
cotton earlier, why have you come to pick cotton, O bad woman?" In the 
Bet cane is hoed by the éasola and Ahurpa Hoeing is very good 
for crops; the ae and weeds are uprooted and the earth round the plant - 
is loosened. Hoeing is confined to irrigated lands, except in the hills, 
where the land is hoed for all kharif crops. 

In some places where sugarcane is largely grown, hedges are put round 
the fields, the branches being tied with éafhés [pressed cane) to make the 
fencing strong. This is done in the Bet, in the Pail and Basi tahsils, and 
‘s called Jaté wali d¢r.. In the Mohindargarh District these fences are 
generally built of mud and in some places branches of trees are stuck up. 
round the field. Fences are generally made of sitar, deri and malle, or 
any other available material. 

“The reaper reaps in a sitting posture, laying by the handfuls he cuts, 
These he afterwards binds into sheaves and stacks (/¢n) in the field. 
The sheaves are then taken to the threshing floor (f/alwirz), apiece. of 
hard ground chosen for the purpose. Ihe place is swept clean and the 
crop is sp ead out there ina heap 2 or 3 feet high; the thresher or 
phdié is drawn round and round by two bullocks driven by a man or a boy. 
By this process the straw 15 broken up fine and the grain is separated 
from the grain and husks. Winnowing follows and requires a wind. 
The mixed straw and “ik is tossed in the air with a fengii and thud 
the grain 15 separated from the straw: Afterwards it is pot in the 
winnowing sieve (chhaj) and allowed to fall gradually from above, the 
wind blowing away the remaining straw from the grain. Every kind of grain 
except maize is treated thus. In the case of maize the chfatlis (fubris) are 


 eut and piled up and then beaten with rods and the grain separated from the 


chhatlis. In the Bet the maize is threshed. 

The implements of the agriculturist are few in number and very si ; 
The commen pli (Aa) is used in all parts of she Site te nip. 
soil to a depth 8 or 10 inches and produces a fine tilth, The ploughs 
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contains the gael “ae Soe beam (4alas), share (phdid), coulter (chao), CHAP. I, As 
block (munna) and handle (hathail), The beam is fixed to the panjdli —" 
(a kind of yoke) which passes over the heads of the bullocks. A bamboo =©onemle, 
stick with a big iron nail at the end of it called prdni or patni is used to Acucuttuae, 
soad the bullocks. Por is a hollow tube of bamboo, with a leather mouth Agricultural 
through which the seed is drilled. In Mohindargarh and the hills seed is im saad 
sown broadcast (chhit#a or dakher). Maize and wheat are sown broadcast Sppliances. 
everywhere. Sofdga (roller) is a broad beam of wood to which the cattle 
are yoked. A man stands on it and drivesthem. It is used to preserve 
moisture as well as for crushing clods. A sok@ga with wooden teeth is 
called gahan. ‘fandra is arake without teeth, used for parcelling land 
into grdrds. A kara or iron rake worked by bullocks is used for levelling 
very hard soils. The sai or mattock Is generally used in making 
irrigation channels. The ramda or khurpa is a trowel with crooked handle 
and is used for hoeing (guddi). Inthe Bangar and Mohindargarh tracts 
it is done by a kasola. The blade of a sasola is like that of a AAurpa, 
only somewhat broader, but the handle is along one of bamboo, and the 
labourer works it standing. Détri (sickle) or ddcht as itis called in 
the hills is used for reaping crops. hala or jeli is used for threshing and 
fangli for winnowing. J angli is also used for collecting fodder. 
Salanga (a pitchfork) or wehain is used for oapee hedges. Ganddsa or 
nddsi (chopper) is used for chopping fodder an ganddla for making 
ioles for hedging. The cotton is ginned by de/na (a hand cotton press). 
The sugarcane mill is known as fAudhdri, belna or charkhi; and ddl is 
a word for a basket used to lift water from below. It is worked by two men. 
Small carts are usedto carry the harvest from the fields and for manure. 
In the Simla hills the déch is used for cutting wood, the jhan for 
breaking stones, the jhadal or mend for turning stones. The edi, an 
iron nail, is used in breaking stone. The ramdéa or khitni_ is used for 
breaking clods. The yoke (panjdif) is called chawdyan in the hills. 
The agricultural implements in the Mohindargarh #isdmat merit special 
mention as the names, and sometimes the implements themselves, differ 
from those in use in the main portion of the State. The sohdga or 
leveller is called mech, and the andre or toothless rake used for parcelling 
the field into éidrfs is replaced by the dantd/f, a rake with nine or ten teeth 
and a handle of der or bamboo wood. A list of the more common 
agricultural implements in the Phalkian States is given below for 
reference :— 
Aditi, an iron-nail used for breaking stone (Simla hills). 
Bangri, a trowel (in the Bet), like the ramda or sAurpa, 
Bel, the collection of three pans for boiling sugarcane juice. 


Belna, a hand cotton-press. The sugarcane mill is known as 
kuthdri, belna or charkhi, and del isthe collection of three pans 
for boiling juice. 

Chdo, the coulter of a plough. 

Charkhi, a sugarcane mill. 

Chawdyan, hill name for panyait (9. 2) 

Déeh, a hatchet used for cutting wood (Simla hills). 

Dél, a basket used in raising water, worked by two men. 

Dantéli, a wooden rake with 9 or 10 teeth anda handle of der ot 
bamboo wood (Mohindargarh). 
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Dat or dati, a sickle used for reaping crops: called déchi in the 
nills. 
Gahan, a sohdga (9. v.) with wooden teeth. 
Ganddla, for making holes for hedging, 
Ganddsi, a chopper. 
Gunddsa, a chopper used for chopping fodder,—«f. ganddsi. 
ffélas, the beam of a plough. 
fathail, the handle of a plough, 
Fandra, a rake without teeth. 
Fhabal or mend for turning stone (Simla hills). 
Fhan, for breaking stones. 
Aakt, a mattock, generally used in making irrigation channels. 
ava, an iron rake worked by bullocks for levelling very hard soil. 
Aasola, a trowel,—cf. rama. 
Aiaini, an implement for breaking clods,—¢f. ramba (Simla hills), 
Ahurpa, a trowel—cf. raméa. 
Aohkdri, or common axe for cutting wood. 
+ Aulhdri, a sugarcane milf charkht. 
Mech, a leveller (Mohindargarh),—¢f sohdga. 
Afunna, the block of a plough. 
Patni, a goad for driving bullocks,—cf. prani. 
Phdla, a ploughshare, 
hala, used for threshing, —ee /. jeli. 
Per, a tube of bamboo hollowed for ploughing. 
rani, a goad for driving bullocks,—ef. paini, 
Panjélt, yoke of a plough, 
Kamba,a trowel with crooked handle, used for hoeing, guddf 
(Biingar and Mohindargarh),—<¢f. kasola and Ahur pa. 
Aaméa, used for breaking clods,—ef. #Ailné (Simla hills), 
Salanga, a pitchfork, used for making hedges,—¢f. yehaiy, 
Sohdga, a wooden beam used as a roller, 
Tangit, for winnowing, also used for collecting fodder. 
Uchain, a pitchfork, used for making hedges, —ef, Salanga. 

, The dofasii @osdla system obtains on unirrigated lands, that isto say, a 
rabi crop will be sown jn land which has just borne a kharff crop, and when 
the rabi has been harvested, the land will lie fallow lor a year, and then 
bear its two successive crops as before. The same system is carried out on 
inferior irigated land, but good irrigated land bears two crops every year 
(dofaslt harsdia), Sugarcane and cotton exhaust the soil and are not 
planted in the SUITE land in two successive ars. The subject of crop 
rotations however is not really understood, and t there is none of the intricate 
Sequence and alternation which obtains—for example—in a rice-growing 
country. The most frequent crop admixtures are wheat and gram, and bavien 
and boss These are grown together partly with a view to increasing the 
yield, and y because one or other crop 


| part! crop is likely to succeed even if ther 
18 too much rain for gtam or too little foe wheat ore 


| f ) | or barley. Barley of 
_Ourse requires less rain than wheat, and in th mie souls ik: echase 
is rarely seen ven on canal-irrigated lands, ree southwest wheat | 
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In the Bangar tract, which corresponds to the Narwana tahsfl, CHAP.I, A’ 
the people are singularly careless about manure, and large supplies accu- eoonomic, 
mulate in and around the village site. Elsewhere the available supply is ~~~ 
made full use of, though in the plains it is used largely as fuel, and the felds AGH CUETEN: 
only get what is left. Manure. 

No new agricultural implements have found their way into the Implements, 
State, nor are ‘here any model ei or experimental fruit candace There ree aie 
is a small amount of fruit culture in the Himalayds. 7 


According to the last Census (1901) 429,731 males and 896 females Number of 
have a direct interest—permanent or temporary—in land and its cultivation. | ; 
Besides these, there are 551,406 persons dependent upon their labour. 


Well lands generally, and sometimes unirrigated lands, are cul Partnerships. 
tivated by agricultural partnerships or /dmas, if the owner is poor or 
cannot cultivate his land single-handed for lack of oxen or some other 
cause. These partnerships are of different kinds. Thus the jf #d sir? 
is the man who contributes his personal labour only, and the #4 Aad 
kd sirt one whocontributes a whole plough. In the Bangar /dénas 
are common on unirrigated lands, and the associated partner receives 
a share of the produce based on the nature of his contribution to 
the partnership. Thus if the partner cultivates single-handed with 
the owner's fallocks, he receives half. If two or more men help the 
owner and provide the seed, each paying his quota of the revenue 
according to his share of the éafdi, the owner finding the bullocks, 
they receive }rd. If the partner merely assists in ploughing, he 
receives 4th. If the partner be a woman or boy who merely watches 
the crop, grazes and waters the cattle, or renders such lighter service, 
his or her share is from ith to {th of the gross produce. 


Large landowners employ one or two permanent Admds or farm Farm labourers. 
servants. These get a fixed wage in cash aid kind—one rupee a month, 
some clothes, and a fixed share of the produce, varying with the crop. 
The siri or sharer is a grade above the fdma. These two classes 
returned themselves as farm servants in the Census. Field labourers 
(masdiir saraati) are employed by most, if not all, cultivators at seed time 
and harvest. Landless Sate Nangars, Chihris and Chamfirs are thus 
Ean niches In the Census they returned themselves according to their caste 
ind not as farm labourers and hence the small number of labourers shown 
in the Census Report, working out at an average of three to each village. 
N&bha has an average of under three, and Ludhiana of less than five. 
There are 1,100 villages in Pinjaur tahsil, where no farm labourers are 
found. If these are deducted, the average for the State will be five to a 
village. In the hills much of the field labour is done by the women. 
Throughout the State women are largely employed in cotton-picking. 


In the hill tracts potatoes, ginger, turmeric and rice are the most Crops, 
valuable crops, but a good deal of Indian corn is raised for food. Teds 19 of 
In Pail and Sirhind a fair amount of sugarcane is cultivated, as also in “#* ® 
parts of Patiala, Dhiri and Bhawinigarh. Cotton is grown in all but 
the sandier tracts, such as the Barnala, Bhikhi and Bhatinda tahsils, and 
forms the staple produce in Narw4na. A certain amount of rice is culti- 

' yated in Réjpura, Bandar, the Sutle] Bet and in Pinjaur tahsil. In Narnaul 
the main crop is 2g Kop Wheat isthe principal rabi crop in the north- 
western half of the State, and barley and gram, or mixtures of the two, are 
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the most important rab{ crops in the south and west. In years of good 
rainfall there is always a considerable amount of sarson exported from the 


Cotton is generally sown in irrigated lands in the Bangar and Jangal 
tracts. In the Pawadh it is also sown in unirrigated lands. It is sown 
in the dd#ar ot rawsli soils, the land being generally ploughed three or 
four times, commencing in Magh, and the seed sown during Baisakh and 
Asér. Whether it be sown on well or canal lands irrigation is necessary 
before sowing, unless there has been sufficient rain. The crop requires 
watering and on well lands it is watered every 10 or 15 days unless rain 
falls. It is sown broadcast, 5 sers fachchd of seed toa dachcha bigha, and 
4 or 5 hocings are given. The picking commences in Katak and ends in 
Maghar. This work is gencrally done by women and the cotton is Separat- 
ed from the seed by the de/n@ (hand gin). Some seed (darewen) is kept for 
sowing and the remainder given to the cattle. It is a favourite food for. 
milch-cows and buffaloes in the cold season. Only ordinary country cotton 
is SOWN every year. | | 


Sugarcane is generally sown on well lands, but in the Bet it is sown in 
satlad and also on édrdnj lands. It is sown near wells, as during the 
hottest months it requires more frequent watering than any other crop. 
Chan or dholu are the kinds of cane generally sown. The land is ploughed 8 
or 9 times or even 20 times, commencing in Maghar. All the manure avail- 
able is spread on the fields and ploughed in. The planting is done from the 
eh dee of Chet tothe middle of Baisakh. The seed consists of fori hay- 
ing dméA (cuttings with eyes) cut from the last year's crops and kept ina 
Be for the purpose. In planting one man drives the plough and the other 
follows him laying down the joints in the furrows at intervals of 6 or 7 
inches. After this the whole field is rolled with the sohdga. About 40r5 
canes spring from the eyes (dm£/) of the cuttings. The field is watered every 
seventh or eighth day, and hoed generally after every other watering. The 
hoeing (anhi gues) is done with a Aasoli and a straight hurpi. € cane 
grows to a height of 8 or 1o feet. The juice 1s extracted during the 
months of Magar, Poh and Magh. All the cultivators have shares in a 
cane-mill. The canes are cut at any time of the day, and tied in bundles, 
after stripping each cane and removing the flag (gaw/a). Afterwards the 
canes are carted to the e/a or cane-mill. The mills used are of two 
kinds, one of iron, the other of wood, the former requiring fewer men 
than the latter, but as the cane has to be passed through it in smal! pieces 
itis rendered useless for any purpose. The pressing is done by two 
horizontal rollers, and when the bullocks move round, the juice (r@s) runs 
into a jar, whence it is taken to a boiling shed and boiled in pans. In some 
parts two pans are used, and in others iiss, the three pans being called a 
el, Inthe Bet only one pan is used. For boiling and turning the juice 
into d/elt (lumps) of gur or shakar they generally employ Jhinwars, a 
sweeper only being engaged to keep up the supply of fuel. In the Bet 
the produce when boiled assumes the form of réé mixed with some liquid. 
Gels and iron mills are hired, the rate of hire for a mill varying from 
Rs. 28 to Rs. 32, and for a Jef from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 The wooden mills 
are made or repaired at the joint expense. Ponda sugarcane is grown in 
the villages tear some of the towns in the State, and is generally sown by 
Arains. It requires a great deal of manure and constant attention, but on 
the other hand it fetches a high price. 


____ Wheat is sown in irrigated and sometimes in unirrigated plots. It is } 
generally sown sdwwi (1,¢., once a year) and scmnckinacs tn Lani tao has 
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borne a maize crop. The land is ploughed at least 4 or § times, commenc- 

+ in Bhddon, andthe seed is sown in Katak, § sers of seed going to 
a kachché bigha. It is watered 4 or 5 times on itrigated lands, and hoed 
2 or 3 times. It is reaped up to the middle of Baisakh. There is a 

overb, fanki kunjin mehna je rahen éaisdéh—“ It is a great stigma 
a wheat to remain unreaped and for the cranes (4d/ans) to remain in the 
jlains after Baisakh” (the cranes generally migrate to the hills before 
aisikh). There are several varieties of wheat sown in the State. The 
/éf. or bearded red is grown everywhere. The sufed (white) or dddi is 
generally used for flour (maida). ante has athicker and harder grain. 
Kuny wheat is also sown in some parts. The bearded red wheat being 
cheaper is consumed by the mass of the people, the Aanéa and sufed being 
used by the richer classes. The grain is eaten or sold and the surplus 
straw also sold. In the hills it is sown after the middle of Asauj and garner- 
td from Jeth to the middle of Asiar. 


Maize is generally sown in irrigated lands, but in some villages of 
the Pawadh and in the Bet it is also sown in unirrigated lands. If the 
rains are good it does not require much labour, few waterings suffice, and 
it ripens very soon. The sdmwi crop gives a good return. After 4 or § 
ploughings the seed is sown during the first half of Sawan. In the hills 
it is sown in Jeth. It requires 2 or 3 hoeings and 3or 4 waterings, 
provided there has been good rain. The crop generally takes 24 months 
to ripen and is reaped in Katak. There are generally from 2° to 4 cobs 
(chhaflis) toastalk. In the hills it is gathered from the middle of Bhidon 
to the middle of Asauj. The saminddrs generally live on maize for the 
ereater part of the year and the bullocks subsist on its straw. The 
hillmen prepare saffd for a whole year at a time and eat one meal 
of it every day. The seed generally sown in the State is yellow in 
colour. In the Mohindargarh nizimaftand the Bangar tahsil maize is only 
grown in small quantities. 


The cultivation of barley (jaw) is like that of wheat, but it is sown 
later and ripens earlier. It is reaped in the month of Chet. 


Gram issown after one or two plone in rausli and ddkar soil 
after the middle of Asauj. The seed required for a AacheAd dighais 4 sers. 
It is not irrigated from wells, nor is it hoed. [tis reaped from the middle 
of Chet. The outturn is 7 to 10 kachchi mans a hachché bigha. The crop 
entirely depends on the rains in Siwan. In most places mixed gram and 
barley, or wheat and gram, are sown. This combination is called derra. 
Rape-seed (sarson) is generally sown in addition to or mixed with gram, 
jerra or wheat, and is reaped first. Sarsow is also sometimes cultivated 
in irrigated plots as a separate crop. It is used for oil. Adi and tdrdmira 
are also sown mixed with gram or on the ridges (ddan). 


_ Bdéjrais the most important kharif crop in all the more sandy parts 
of the State and is largely grown in the Mohindargarh misdmat, where it 
is also sown in irrigated Cate [t is sown as soon as the rain falls in Asér, 
about two sers going to a dighe. In the Mohindargarh siedmee it requires 
4 or § ploughings as well asa hocing in Séwan, but in other parts of the 
State it requires only one or two ploughings and is not hoed at all, 
It isreaped. in Katak, with the stalk in Mohindargarh and without it in 
the rest of the State. It yields 7 mans a digha in Mohindargarh. 





In the Mohindargarh misdmar jodr is the main kharif crop and is 
sown in irrigated as well as in unirrigated lands, but in other parts 
it is generally sown on édrdni lands and used for fodder, It is sown: 
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in Asir after 5 or 6 ploughings, about 2} sers of seed going to the 
bigha. For fodder 4 sers per kachchd bigha are sown. It is hoed as well 
as loosened by ploughing. It is reaped in Maghar. The average yield per 
éigha amounts to 5,mans. The fodder yield per dighais 15 mans kachchd. 

The kharif pulses are moth, miing, mdsh and fudra. These are sown 
alone (narohe) as well as mixed with jodr. Bdyra and ming are also 
grown mixed with mdsk. Moth, chéwala, ming and gudra are generally 
sown in the raus/i and dhur soils, but »dsh is sown in dééar or raus/i and 
sometimes on wells. These pulses are sown in Siwan and reaped in Kétak. 
Inthe hills masar is grown as well as in Khadar plots in the spring. Jr 
is sown in moth, ming or joar crops, but it is generally sown round a 
cotton crop. Gudéra is sown alone in the Jangal. An occasional field 
of alsi (linseed), Ad/on and metha is to be seen everywhere. 

Common rice is grown everywhere and the best rice in the hills. 
Satthi and dhdn are sown and siri is planted. It requires a low land 
full of water (dadri and inthe hills Ardri). The soil is ploughed 4 or 5 
times, commencing in Poh. At the time of sowing the land is ploughed 
with a plough which has a wooden share, and is levelled 3 or 4 times with 
the gaan. When the water becomes clean it is sown from Baisakh to 
Sawan, about 4 sers gong toa digha. It is hoed once or twice, but sirt 
requires more hoeings. It is reaped in Kitak and yields from 14 to 3 
mans a hachchd bigha. Ziri is planted in Siwan and reaped in Katak, 
Ziri yields 5 mans a fachché bigha. In the hills degam, siri and 
jitnjhan are sown in &idris from the middle of Asar to the middle of 
Siwan and cut in Katak. Rice is not sown in the ferganas of Jabrot and 
Kaimli. 

There are no other crops which call for detailed mention. San is pro- 
duced for agricultural purposes and sown in Asar. It is cut in the beginning 
of Katak and steeped in a village pond for 5 days, alter which it is taken out 
and dried and the fibre separated from the stick. Swn and santubéra are 
generally sown round cotton and cane crops. Indigo is grown in the Bhawint- 
garh, Patiala, Narwiina, Sirhind and Pail tahsils, the green crop being steepe 
in water and the dye made into balls afterthe usual native method. ° he 
poppy !5 grown in some villages of the Sirhind, Bandr and Pail tahsils, and to 
some extent in the hills for gostonly. Aiwngni and china are usuall frown 
on a small scale, but in bad years or when t phe of Brain is high they are 
more freely sown. Tobacco is grown on well lands. Chillies are lanted in 
Ardin villages and are mpeg grown inthe Sirhind, Patiala and Ghanaur 
tahsils. The yellow and red kinds are eSicady sown. The seedlings are 
planted in Asar, and picking continues from Kétak to Poh. The yellow 
coloured mirch is largely exported and the red consumed locall . Garlic 
and onions are also grown. Sannj, coriander and ajwdin are ake grown 
by the Arains. Fine water-melons are produced in the Jangal tract. In 
towns and in villages near towns, vegetables of all sorts, Ahardilses and 
sweet potatoes (shakar-gandis) are grown on well lands. Potatoes and 
arbig are grown in the hills and the latter also in the plains, both to a 
smaller extent. Sanghdrds (water-nuts) are sown in ponds. In the 


Mohindargarh eisdmat pala, a thorny-bush, fTows spontaneously on 
édrdni lands, the average produce bein | from one to two mans : by ha. 
It is an excellent fodder for cattle ai, ee ie 


fetches a good price. In the 

Jangal tract chdra (trefoil) is sown in Asauj for fodder only. Gatien 
grazed on it during the months of M&gh, Phégan and Chet. _ an 
Mandwa or koda is sown in Baisékh after one nlou ree 
Bangar soil and is cut in Kétak, In the hills, and meet cae 
where, poor people make chapdtis of it. Béthz is sown like mandwa. 
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Auliht is sown mixed with wheat. Ginger, turmeric and éacid/ are CHAP, Il, A. 
sown on é/s in the month of Jeth in all pargands except that of — 
Haripur. They require water every 5 or 6 days if rain does not “conomic. 
fall. They are ven for digging in Maghar. Oghia is sown in Acxicuttuas. 
Jabrot in Bangar soil in the month of Asir. It is hoed twice and py 

reaped in the middle of Katak. The hillmen make chapdéis of oghla 
flour. It is also eaten on fast days by Hindus in the plains and called 

phalwar. 

The prospects of extension of cultivation are not encouraging. Extension of 
The apparent waste of agricultural resources is due to the marked cultivation, 
inferiority of the soil and in the case of the Nailf tract on the Ghaggar 
to the want of a steady and reliable rainfall. The State is already 
well served by railways, and there is little scope for the development of 
irrigation. 7 


Agricultural calamities may be grouped under three heads: (1) scar- Calamities of 
city of rain which causes’ famine; (2) occasional pests; (3) animals **°% 
and insects which destroy the crops. (1) <A history of the famines 
is given in Section H below, (2) Agast or agath or jhola is a 
northerly wind which blows for a day or so about the 22nd of 
Bhadon and breaks maize stalks, cane and cotton. Frost (dla) 
injures sarson, cane and cotton very largely. Blight (due to cold winds 
from the north or west) causes great damage to wheat and barley when 
the grain is soctaing in the ear. Hail (ofa) injures pulses, wheat, 
barley and gram. Lightning does occasional harm to cotton, pulses, 

am and san, and sandstorms in the month of Phagan do great 
injury to the gram. Both indeed injure any crop when ripe or nearly 
so. (3) Black buck, pigand jackals do great injury to the crops, especially Aoimalsand 
sugarcane. Locusts (fiddi) generally appear in Bhadon and Asauj. ' Sundé insects, 
is a green caterpillar which attacks the gram and sarson stalks; good rains 
in the cold season destroy this insect, otherwise its ravages among 
the unirrigated crops are severe, Young cane plants are destroyed by 
Aansua and full grown by tela and gudii (black and white insects). White- 
ants (seers) eat the roots of unirrigated rabi crops. Kain is fatal to all 
these insects. When clouds follow rain éuugi appears on the wheat 
and barley heads, but a few days of sunshine remove it. Field rats also 
cause some damage. Rice is destroyed by fafrd and dddia;a red insect 
destroys kharif crops, while the mdé/u destroys pulses by an oil which it 
excretes. 





The cultivators have various devices to protect their crops from 
destruction. They erect platforms resting on trees (mania) on er 
two-forked sticks struck in the ground and there they sit watching their [oa 
fields, shouting and shooting mud pellets from their gopids (slings). 

They also make scarecrows (darna) to frighten the animals and they light 
fires along their fields to keep away the pigs. Adé4éds (watchmen) are 


No accurate figures are available showing the number of live-stock in Livesteck, 

the State. Every one tries to conceal his cattle in order to make out his con- 

dition to be worse than itis. As there is not much public grazing land 

cattle are not generally bred by the saminddrs. In some villages big land- 

owners have taken to renege ani. | and in the Jangal tract fair stock is 

raised. The Bangar ee x = ble oF Criestanhaaes 6 but on account 

f the scarcity of grazing lands the people of the Dangar are growing poor. 
Though reed Sof the Jangal and r use home-bred cattle for agri- 


cultural purposes, still large purchases are made from outside. The Mohin- "i 
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dargarh District is noted for bullocks and goats; bulls for breeding are 
imported. There are two big cattle fairs where 20,000 bullocks are sold 
every year. Draught and plough cattle are generally purchased from local 
dealers or the nearest markets. The draught and plough bullocks cost 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 80 each. In the Jangal and the Mohindargarh District 
they generally cost from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80 and even Rs. too. Camels are 
generally kept in the Jangal and the Mohindargarh District. They are used 
for draught, ploughing and riding. Plough camels cost about Rs. 60 each. 
Milch cows are generally kept by Dogars and Gujars. In villages and cities 
buffaloes and cows are kept for their milk. The cultivators make the milk 
into gij before selling it. The Baéngar was formerly noted for its cattle, but 
the supply from the Bangar is decreasing. The best cows cost from Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 60, and buffaloes from Ks. 80 to Rs. 100; ordinary cows only cost from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 25, and buffaloes from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60. The goats and sheep 
are kept in almost every village for milk and wool respective! y- Donkeys and 
mules are kept by potters and brick-makers. Pigs are keptin many villages 
by sweepers and Dhanaks. Fowls are also kept by sweepers. In the time 
of the lughal emperors the Jangal produced fine horses and was famous for 
them, but now-a-days horse-breeding does not exist except in the Moti 
Bigh Stud at Patiala. 


The arcyerce diseases among the cattle are (1) wadd or mari, an 
epidemic disease, which spreads among cattle. The majority of those affected 
die the day after the sy Linas of the symptoms. (32) Calgoti is a swell- 
ing in the throat, very fatal in its effects. The animal gives up taking food. 
Morkhar, rora or chapla is the foot and mouth disease. It is an infectious 
disease, and though not fatal, it makes the cattle useless for a long time. 
For this disease the people bind 4ikar Ad kas onthe feet of the animal and 
make him eata loaf of mdésh flour plastered with oil. Paralysis (ogy), diarre 
hea (mos), choking (pafta lagna) are other common diseases. (3) Mikdla 
is a kind of boil which sometimes causes death. Gur, wine, the bark of the 
dikar tree and pepper juice are given. | 


Almost all Hindu and a good many Muhammadan samfndéys avoid pur 
chasing cattle if they are (1) black, (2) saf ddnig (having 7 teeth), (3) dAal 
talwdr or Adnk pukdr (having one horn upside down), (4) dhawl jlbk 
(white tongued), and (6) e& manda (wall-eyed). 7 | 


There is a breeding stud in Patidla belonging to the State. In roo? the 
stock consisted of 5 horses, 1 pony, 3 donkeys and 25 mares. “At thete a 
ning of the year the sone stock consisted of 23 fillies, 23 colts and 22 Pe : 
during the = 19 foals were dropped. The stock disposed of during the 

ear included 11 horses-sold at a total of Rs. 2,955, and 16 mules sol for 
se ibe. One hundred and twenty-two mares from the Districts were 
covered during the year, and covering fees realised Re. 218. The actual 
cost of the stud for all charges amounted to something under Rs. 2400 


Irrigation is effected by canals and wells, both hachehd 


nry we : d pakké 
Maso wells are worked with a bucket or Pers = an ad. 
generally the bucket and Ardins the Persian wheel, whi, cate using 
and Sain{s of the Banir tahsil use the dhinglt. hh Kambohs 


Irrigation by wells is carried on in the Paw&dh and +} rr 
Jangal tract adjoining it, In the Jangal, where the wits ‘ae ee : oe 
utface, irrigation by wells is impossible. In the Mohindarear} pashli 
wells are also used, though not on a large scale. The ate che Pawédh 
and Jangal wells is generally sweet and useful for cultivati hs Fa 
Mohindargarh some of the wells are sweet, but others ate b iad 






ag 
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only useful after rain, Wells are Saeally Soe ay fs 40 Adihs deep; those CHAP. I, As 
of the Jangal being sometimes 130 Adf/is deep. They generally have one or —— 
two ae or hahirs, but there are some with 3 Ag ge The cost of Economic. 
construction varies according to the depth and size ofa well. It may be Aaricuttuns, 
estimated at from Rs. 250 to Rs. 800. In most villages buckets (charsa) tereation, 
are used for raising water. These are worked by 4 men and 2 pairs of 
bullocks. The bucket is fastened to one end of a rope and the other end 
of the rope-is attached to the yoke of the bullocks. The rope (/as) works 
over a wooden wheel or pulley (bhauni), raised a little above the well on 
a forked stick ; when the bucket rises to the top, it is emptied into a reser- 
voir (44el) by a man standing there for the purpose, repeating Sagge 
lile ort waliaé sohnidé bhdi bird, beli terd Rém aur Rabb hat—" O, beloved 
brave brother, witha pair of blue-white oxen, God is thy protector!” 
and other similar chants to warn the driver against the risk of loos- 
ing the rope from the yoke too soon. They can work for 3 or 4 
hours at a stretch. The charsa costs nearly Rs. 30. It is very difficult 
to judge how much area can be irrigated by a well. It depends on 
the i oes and capacity of the well and on the supply of water. The 
seaminddrs say that a single bucket well can irrigate 4 or § dighas 
(4achkchd) in one day. Inthe villages where sugarcane is largely grown and Persian wheels. 
Arafns are cultivators there the Persian wheel (ra/af) is generally used. 
Each requires 2 or 3 men and a pair of bullocks. A Persian wheel will 
irrigate a smaller area than a bucket well, but it is not so troublesome. 
The wheel costs about Rs. 25. 

The opening of the Sirhind Canal has greatly mitigated the effects of Canal irrigation, 
droughts inthe Jangal. The areairrigated by this canal naturally varies 
with the rainfall. The Western Jumna Canal irrigates roo villages of the 
Narwdna tahsfl. A detailed account of canal irrigation inthe State is given 
below, 

CANALS. 


The idea of irrigating Patiala territory from the Sutlej river Canals: 

originated with Maharaja Narindar Singh in 1861, and a survey was Sirhind Canal, 
made by Captain (afterwards General) Crofton in 1862 at his desire 
at the cost of the State. The project was however dropped for atime as the 
cost was considered prohibitive for the irrigation of such a limited area. 
A partial estimate for a combined British and Native States system 
was submitted by Captain (Colonel) Robert Home in 1869 and sanctioned 
by the Seren of State in 1870. The closure of the account after 
construction t fee on 31st March 1889. The three Native States— 
Patidla, Jind and Nébha—were associated in the construction, under the 
terms of an agreement executed on 18th February 1573. The Sirhind Canal 
was first estimated to command 4,027 square miles in British territory 
and 4,450 in that of the Native States, 2,970 square miles of the latter 
being in Patidla. This estimate was subsequently corrected on the 
completion of the system to 5,322 square miles in British territory and 
2,998 square miles in the Native States, and on this the charges were 
debited in the proportion of — 


Per cent. 
British fon io rt one 64 
Native States rir nee ip 26 


Total - 100 
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_ Each State contributed the cost of the construction of its own 
distributaries, and other charges were distributed amongst the States as 
under — 


AGRICULTURE. 
Sirhind Canal. 


Per cent. 
Patiala = ; 83'6 
Niabha * a8 
Jind ie, aoe itn i 76 
Total 100°O 


These proportions are still adhered to. The total cost to the Patidla 
state uptothe end of 1901 was Rs. 1,14,61,277. The water is shared 
between the British and Native States Branches in the proportions 


of 64 Bid cent. and 36 per cent. the 36 per cent. received in the 
First Feeder at Manpur, in Patiala territory, being divided between 
the three States in the same proportion as given above, vizs.— 
Per cent. 
Patiala $36 
Nabha 88 
Jind 76 
Total “2 = FOO"O 





The canal was originally designed as a navigable waterway. The 
main line of the Native States Branches from Mie ur to Patiala is at 
present navigable, The Choi Branch from Raunf _ -¢gulator (6 miles 
1,430 feet above Patidla) was to have been made navigable and 
continued on to meet the Western Jumna Canal. Fortunately the locks 
and extension were never constructed. Irrigation began on the Patiala 
Distributaries in the rab{f crop of 1884-85. The Native States Branches 
take off at mile 39 of the Main Line, on which there is no irrigation. 
The feeder lines are in length approximately— 


Miles. 

| Feeder .,.. “= 8 

I Feeder oon rg 

lil Feeder oon one ioe oon Lt 
the total length being 39 miles 4,514 feet. From the first feeder -the 
Lisféra Rajbaha takes off, and at Bharthala, the end of the first feeder, 
the Kotla Branch takes off. This is 98 miles 188 feet in length, and 


ends in a reservoir at Desu. There is a 
at the tail entitled to the escape water. 

on this branch are the Mahoraéna, Sheron, 
Kotdunna, Bhikhi, Bhainf, Ghuman, Talwandi, 
wala and Pakka. At the beginning 
Bhagwanpura takes off and at t 


Jodhpur, 
e end, at Rohti, 


British Réjbah4 (Dabwallf) 
The Patiala Distributaries 
of the second feeder the 


'Rajeina 


to7 
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On the Ghaggar Branch the Patiéla State Rajb&his are the Bhawdni- CHAP, ll, A, 
h, Newada, Nid&mpur, Ladbanjéra, Kharial, Sunam, Kotra, Didlpura, | —— 
Arkbis and Bohé. This branch tails into the Gh a eee At Raunf, Economic, 
the end of the third feeder, the Choad Branch and Patiala Navigation Acaicutrurs. 
Channel bifurcate. On the Choa Branch the working rajbahis of the g:sioq Canal. 

Patidla State are the Samana and the Karamgarh. t ‘his branch tails 
into the Ghaggar Nala. The Navigation Channel has one rajbaha taking 
off, known as the Baradarf Rajbaha. It principally irrigates gardens cecal 
Patidla. The total length of the Patiala Distributaries as constructed is (in 
5,000 feet miles)— 

Mayor. Minor. Total. 

705 879 1,584 

A large drainage line, known as the Sirhind Nala, is syphoned 
under the first feeder phy g arches of 25 feet span. The present 
maximum discharge of the first feeder is 3,000 cusecs, about 60 per 
cent. more than originally designed. A feature of the Sirhind Canal 
is the large extent of the distributary channels, the idea being to 
bring the water within the boundaries of each village in a Government 
channel. Under this system hardly any village water-courses pass 
through the lands of another village. The system greatly increases 
the canal officer's powers of control over the distribution. The 
minors were a gr designed to run in groups, half ata time. For 
this reason double the number of pipes for a given area was allowed. 
This has lately been altered on the Patiala Distributaries. The 
discharging capacities of the rajbaéhés have been increased so as to allow 
the minors to run all together, and when there is not sufficient water in the 
branches to supply all the rajbahés at once, the rajbahas are run in 
groups. 

The fixing of permanent outlets has now been begun. When 
they are all fixed, the irrigated area should become more regular, 
though the predominating cause of fluctuations of area is, of course, 
the rainfall, both as regards quantity and time of year. As noted 
by Mr. Higham, in the completion report of the Sirhind Canal, there 
is never likely to be the constant and intense demand on the Patiila 
Branches that has arisen below the 5oth mile of the British Branches, 
except on the tail rajbahds of the Kotla Branch. A line drawn from the 
soth mile of the Abohar Branch to the tail of the cleeeas Branch just 
divides the Sirhind Canal into the two sections of fair and intense demand, 
owing to the nature of the country. Nearly all the enormous increase of 
irrigation on the British Branches has taken place below this line, The 
maintenance of the minors has up to now been in the hands of the samin- 
dérs. This it was hoped would lead to economy, but the zaminddars hope- 
lessly neglect the channels, and they have now been taken over by the 
State Canal Officers and should in future be far more efficient, as regards 
carrying capacity. An increase of irrigation, from this cause, may be 
hoped for. ere is very little lift irrigationdone. The average samindars 
prefers trusting to luck for sufficient rainfall to lifting water. The 
zamindars are good cultivators, but quite incapable of arranging matters to 
the best advantage as to the distribution from their outlets amongst them- 
selves. A man will take water when he can get it and put it in his field, 
though the crop may not want the water, and be damaged, rather than let 
another cultivator have it. The great hope for the Patiéla Distributaries is 
a steady increase in high class chacit crops, such as maize, Sugarcane and 
| cotton, and a steady increase of kharif irrigation. The supply is at 
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times so low in the rabi season that the rdjbihés barely get a ten-day 
turn per month, In consequence, when the season's rains are also 
unfavourable, a crop sown with a constant supply during sowing time 
cannot be brought to maturity and a large amount is ruined. A 
statement showing progress made in the increase of revenue is appended (A), 
another showing cost and income (B), and a copy of a report on the 
possible extension of irrigation to at present unirrigated tracts with a 
list of the bridges on the navigable portion of the canal (C). The State 
also receives irrigation from the British channels in the Bhatinda, 
Ludhiana and Ferozepore Divisions. A statement (D) shows the British 
Rajbahas and the villages irrigated by them, 


There is one inundation canal in the Patiéla State. This was con- 
structed in the time of Maharaja Karm Singh, and much improved in the 
year 1915 in the time of Mahdraja Mohindar Singh. It takes off from the 
right bankof the Ghaggar river about 5 or 6 miles above the old town of 
Bandr, from which it takes its name. It used at times of heavy flood to 
Tun (some 25 miles, as the crow flies) as far as Bahadurgarh Fort. But for 
some years it has not run below the 12th mile, In all probability its 
alignment might be improved. There is only one channe » and vilsgs 
éhdnds or water-courses take off from it. Little irrigation is done in the 
kharif as in years of ordinary rainfall the country is mostly flooded; 
while in the rab{the supply falls so rapidly that the crops sown are 
difficult to mature, though, fortunately owing to the proximity of the 
hills and general flooding in the rainy season, crops do not need many 
actual waterings. Both flow and lift irrigation are used. 
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(A). : CHAP. I A. 
Statement showing areas irrigated and net revenue realised from Patidla mmm 
State Sirhind Canal. AGRICULTURE, 





To end of 1883-84 (1940) 








» «HBB 4-B5 (rogt) 22,593 

i; 1855-86 (1942) —65,714 

| mn 1886-87 (1943) = 1,44,886 
nm «WB 7-BS (1944) | =—1,393t4 
» «8 BBB-B9 (1945) 207,102 

n «1889-90 (1946) 27,523 

n’ 1890-98 (1947) 1,48,600 

» - WSgt-pa (1948) 3,20,382 

» —-: Bg 93 (1949) 3.25083 

ws B9 3-94 (1959) 23829 

» FB go (1951) 155,57" 

-" yy B95 -95 (1952) 180,777 

» —- 1896-97 (1953) 7,00,387 

w =: 1897-98 (1954) 7SS797 

1898-99 (1955) 590,904 

899-1900 (1955) 9,230,844 

is = POO (1957) WSR71F 

Total 


| sur6203)  43,68.976 
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To end of sBS p84 (rus) 


OBSy-E5 (opgr) 
eBS5085 (mpa2) 
rede (1943) 
1857-84 (ipa) 
pES8a55 (0945) 
1B8q-90 (rps) 
rigoegr (2947) 
thgie9a (p05) 
rig2-93 (igay) 
bSg3-g4 (1950) 
ripaeos (igds) 
bpgems (rpsa) 
ego? (rea3) 
nists (1555) 


aod 1900 (1958) 


Hessen: 957) 


mandi®g, 





Balanse toterest Chatges oot 








Direct Capital Outlay daring the year. 











Canals. 
(B). 


Statement showing Capital Outlay, Sirhind Canal, invested by 
Patidia State. 


| Olreet Capital Outlay to end of the year, 















Ce 
Hie) oe 
TOT hy tT S 


$, 09,18, 505 
1,00, 10,999 
1, h461, 397 
i, ta, 53,312 
1,144,065 
ty 97 S97 


£,15,00 009 
105,53, 748 
1, 16,71 80% 





1,05 ,97,580 





1, te, S8,219 


1,15,44,401 | 
1,15,53)900 | 


Tl. 7s 





foy to cfd of previous || 


ital Ont 


fi 


Simple Ioterest Charges at 4 per cent. 
year plus 4 outlay daring the year, 


| on Ca 


4,00)508 | 
af2,90% 
453,301 
aO5,11 | 
405,005 | 
407,507 






Net Rerenoe (as per colame V of Btate- 
ment No, TV). 


Simple laterest leas Net Revenue, 
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(C). CHAP. Il, As 
List of Regulators and Bridges, etc, from Mdnpur to Patidla Economic. 
Navigation Channels. 





REGULATORS, 
Pat, Rarips on | 
BaibGEs. 





Name of work. REMARKS. 


| Number of init, 


1, 1 ano TI] Feapers, 
Mdnpur Regulator uss 


Foot Bridge, Makeddra... 





| Road Bridge, RAmnagar 
Foot Bridge, Rano 
Foot Bridge, Dhamot . 


Se ohor a ‘Total area of water-way = 278 
hinwpintay daeaea | mise feet; width. of each 
| barrel = ro feet, 

Road Bridge, Dhamot ... 


Foot Bridge, Jandalf 
cafen aia! | Total area of water-way = 414 
Lisdra Syphon saesre: Geil |, sidth ot each 
barrel = 15 feet. 
Road Bridge at Jargarl 
o , ot Total area of water-way = 108 
Saat erp poe | square feet ; width of barrel = 
ro feet. 
Regulator for 11 Feeders | | S | Kotla Branch takes off here. 
Bhagwdnpur Cart Bridge | 
Mohlgwira Foot Bridge | 
) Total area of water-way = 250 
Moblgwira Syphon square edt width of barrel 
=a 10 
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List of Regulators and Bridges, etc. from Midupur to Patidla 
Navigation Channels==concluded. 



























; eerie 
~ ea as Fatt, Rarips on 
Bai bors. | 

————_$_——_— 

eS 2 
r Name of work. a. S REMARKS, 

— o = 
is | 2 
s | 3 
S| | £ = 


[, T] awo fl Perores— 
contloded, 


26) 1,990 | Sirhind Nullah Syphon. | Total area of water-way = 1,952 













- square feet; width of barrel 
| = 35 feet. 
of 624 | Read Bridge, Kotli ,.. 2 ) 
2% | 2,140 | Foot Bridge, Bhojo Mdjra 1 
q1 | 1,650 cht Head Re. 1 go | Ghaggar Branch takes off here, 
q7 | 1,614 | Foot Bridge, Rohti  , 
45 | 2,180 | Road Bridge, Rakhra ... 
afi 680 | Rakhra Syphon = en Width of barrel = 7 feet, 
38} 3.976 | Kallidn Syphon ad ee Total area of water-way = 990 
feet: wie 
| Payne ; width of barre] 
38 | 4.599 | Foot Bridge, Kallién ... i 
PaTiALa Navication 
Cinna, 
‘i 450 | Road Bridge, Raun!... 1 
4| 2,110 | Road Bridge, Ablowdl ... t 
4 4,550 | Foot Draw Bridge mas a 
4 | 4600 | Girder Cart Bridge .., 1 Built by Patidla State, 
5 1,904 Railway fridge, North. I Réjpura-Bhatinda line, 





Western Railway. 






)|Rond Bridge, Sirhind! 
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Agricultural conditions in Narnaul closely resemble those of Sirsa. CHAP. Il, A. 


Ifthe Sirsa Branch of the Western Jumna Canal could be extended to 
Narnaul, this outlying tract of Patiiila might be rendered secure. At 
Desa many wells in Nirnaul have run dry, owing to the prolonged 
r 


= 
Economic. 
AGRICULTURE, 


ought with which the last century closed. There are alsO Pamine Protec- 
possibilities of tank-storage in Narnaul, though Mr. Farrant is inclined tive Schemes, 


to mistrust them. Speaking of Famine Protective Schemes in general 
Mr. Farrant writes— 


There are several small tracts in the Patidla plains that require to be considered 
in connection with this subject of famine protection; but of these there are only two 
for which co-operation may be expected (and could be asked) from the Government. 
These are (a) the Ndrnaul tract and (6) the portion of the Narwana tahsil that is 
situated east of the Ghaggar river and adjoins the Sirsa Branch irrigation. The 
othe: portions are small and isolated and could only be dealt with locally. 


With regard to the Ndrnaul tract, it is evident from an examination of the 
map that any schemes for irrigation from a canal would have to form part of a project 
for the irrigation of the adjacent Districts of Rohtak and Gurgaon. Such a project 
would have to be on a considerable scale, and would either consist of an extension 
of the existing Western Jumna Canal (which is improbable), or of a new canal from the 
Jumna river taking out above Delhi. Asto whether such a scheme is possible, having 
regard to the physical features of the country, it isnot possible to say Nae: but any 
such canal could only hope for a supply of water during the flood season, as there are 
already three canals fed {rom the Jumna—the Eastern and Western Jumna at Dddupur, 
and the Agra Canal with its head-works at Okla below Delhi. It is evident then that any 
scheme for the protection of this tract by a monsoon canal would have to form part and 
parcel of a baie 3 larger scheme to be carried out by the British Government. 


Nothing has been said about trrigation from tanks and wells, because these are 
after all only minor works in which the only assistance required of the Government 
would be in the matter of professional advice perhaps. Something will be. mentioned 
jurther on regarding storage tanks and wells. 





The only other matter requiring reference to the Government with a view to 
assistance is the possibility or otherwise of extending the mrigation of the Sirsa Branch 
to the tract of land lying between the northern boundary of the present irrigation and 
the Ghaggar river. There is also a small tract lying between the southern irrigation 

lary and the boundary of the Jind State which is unprotected so, far and to 
which it may be possible to extend the irrigation, 


Besides the tract of Patiala territory referred to in the two preceding para- 
graphs, there are other small patches which feel the pinch of famine, but they are 
situated close to canalirrigated country and are notin such urgent need for works 
of amelioration. At any rate such works would be local and such a5 would not depend 
upon the co-operation of the Government for their execution. 


There is first the Sardilgarh tract situated on the left bank of the Ghagear 
river, which thus cuts it off from irrigation by the Sirhind Canal. It is doubtful 
whether any irrigation could be done from wells except in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Ghaggar, as the spring level is probably too low. This is, however, a 
matter for enquiry. Further, any project for damming up the Ghaggar and storing 
water, besides being very costly, would meet with disapproval from the Government, 
and would raise thorny questions regarding the rights of the villages. lower down, 

jally as canals have been taken out o this river near Sirsa. Then again the 
Ghaggar here rons ina fairly deep channel, and the greater portion of the water 
dammed up would be useless for irrigation as it could not command the country. The 
cost of a bye-wash to pass flood waters would alone be a very costly item. 


The best way to irrigate this tract, ifthe levels permit, is to carry the water of 
the Boha Réjbahd across in an iron tube syphon; if the levels permit this will be 
not only much less costly than any scheme for storage, but a perfectly sure preventive 
of famine, which a storage tank would not be. 


The mext tract is that situated between the Ghaggar river and the irrigation 
ary of the Ghaggar and Choa Branches of the Sirhind Canal. This is liable to 
inundation not only from the Ghaggar river itself but from the Choa nullah, is sparsely 
populated, and so‘close to irrigated country that it can never feel the pinch of famine 
very severcly. Water for cattle can be had at no great distance—a very great advantage. 


CHAP. Il, A, 
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Extensions could be made from the Karmgarh Rajbiha into portion of this tract, 
but no irrigation would be done in years of good flood, and the channels would be linble 
tobe damaged. The circumstances are not so urgent as in the preceding case; and 
extensions of the canal system would have to be cautiously made. 





For the country on the left bank of the Ghaggar and situated between it and 
the Sirsa Branch, if nothing can be done from the Sirsa Branch Canal 4s suggested 

ve, it is possible that it may be supplied with water from the Karmgarh 
Rajbaha, but levels would require to be taken. Even if the levels are favourable 
thescheme would be costly and would only be taken up after careful study of the whole 

tion. Much might be done in the meantime to ameliorate the condition of the people 
by improving village tanks, taking care that there is sufficient catchment area for each. 


The area near Patiila City and lying between the Patidla rnullah and the 
Ghagear is irrigated partly from the Bantr Canal and partly from cuts made from 
the Gheggar. The wells are not deep either, and the country is safe, But the con- 
dition might be improved by improving the Bamir Canal alignment and taking the 
canal onto the watershed instead of passing it into the drunage line as has been done 
below Bantir. The canal could then serve more country. 


To return now to Ndrnaul. If this cannot be iftigated by a canal from the 
det either direct or from on extension of the Western Jumna l, recourse must 

had to wells, wherever these are possible under the conditions or storage tanks. 
These cannot be undertaken without careful surveys and unless the conditions are 
favourable. These conditions are dealt with in the accompanying short note on storage 
tanks. Itis probable that in the near future artesian wells will be tried for such 
tracts as this, but they will be costly, are always more or less speculative in character, 
and unless experts are employed in sinking them the result is sure to be disastrous. 


To touch on some other points mentioned in Khalifa Sayvid Muhammad 
Hussain's notes. Nothing can be done with the Sirhind and Choa nullahs except 

‘haps improve their outfall and make them more effective as natural drainages. 
Tite coinirs traversed by them below the feeder line at any rate is already irri- 
gated by canals, and they are occasionally called upon to act as escapes for the 
canal, 


With regard to the Sarsiti, correspondence is already pending with the Govern- 
ment on the subject, and nothing further need be eaid here. : 


Irrigation in the hills is already earried on extensively by means of ingrenife 
ously devised Adis; and any system of pipe irrigation is ‘altogether too costly 
to be thought of until the demand for it is shown to be really urgent. 


| As the greater portion of the water due to light falls of ram is absorbed into the 

. ground, and is rapidly lost by evaporation, 

Rainfall. : is unnecessary to take into consideration 

for Storage purposes any rainfall outside 

the monsoon months, July, August and September. The (atte for ieee months pre 

be obtained for Narnanl itself, but for adjoining tracts the following have been taken from 
the Weather Reports of the Government of India :— | } 


Sirsa sg w+ TO! average tst June to 30th September. 
Bikine ... ws O26 ditta ditto. 
Delhi ale cai 2475 ditto ditto, 


Average ne TS4 


Assume that 12 inches is the average for Ndrnaul. 


The catchment area will depend on the proportion of rainf: running off. [np 
Catchment, about io inches, the Proportion of run off 


& 
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One square mile of catchment then will yield 640% } equals 106°67 feet age: ier 
A foot acre is simply a large unit of measure- OF pul in another way, 6 capshoetben ah GE 
ment and js equivalent to one acre covered one ment are required to ewe 'o depth 
foot deep, equals 43,560 cubic feet. water per acre of the tank. 


Assuming different depths of water in the storage tank, we have the following 
table :— 





Catchment required 
per acre of tank. 


Depth of water in storage tank, 





10 feet ... oss ‘ ae a | 60 scres, 
Te uy ite ae ‘ : a oOo. on 
30 iy oe ot esa oe ane 20 
col ioe oe ” vs 1g0 4 
WO see . _ : a ~ 189 
nt ge ee ast a ae a. ja) 10 








For a storage tank of one square mile (640 acres) and 20 feet deep, the catchment 
area required will be 640 * 120 acres, or 120 square miles. This question of catchment 
it will be seen imposes a limit on the sire of the storage tank which must be adapted to 
the available area on which it is possible to collect the rainfall. “In fact larger collecting 
areas will be necessary as the rainfall will be distributed over three months or so, and as 
there will be loss by evaporation and absorption in the tank and consumption of the water 
for irrigation purposes, it will readily be understood that smaller capacities in the reservoir 
will suffice. : 


This brings us to the question of the loss by evaporation and absorption. In_Moles- 
Ee the loss of water in tanks in Réj- 
Evaporation and absorption. pitina is given as o’o27 feet (average) per 


| day all the year round. These depths 
appear to be very small according to experience on the Punjab Canals. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that practically impervious soil is selected for buildin 
storage tanks on, and that to build one on more or sec stn ground would be 
waste of money. Measurements in the hospital tank at Patiala gave the rate of sinkage 
at ot feet per day, or from 3 to 4 times the above rate. In the escape channel at 
Patidla the rate was o'2 to o°3 feet per day. No one would think of constructing a 
st e tank on soil like this. In old established tanks the small rates of sinkage are 
aocteless accurate; but for present purposes a rate of sinkage of o'1 feet per day or 3'0 feet 
in the second alnorge be allowed. Even this rate will probably be exceeded for some time 
In a new tank, 


Now it is evident, the loss from evaporation and absorption being so heavy 
that the stored water should be used as quickly as possible. But here the difficul y that 

sents itself is this. In a good year of average monsoon rainfall there will be a full tank, 
But no demand for irrigation. The water will have to be kept till September or October 
for the rabf sowings and the loss will be very great... In EP pee of scanty rainfall the tank 
will not be full at sy Hep perhaps, and certainly dry until good rain falls. Ifthe rain 1s 
[ate no kharif could be sown, and the water would have to be stored for the rabi sowings. 
Li the rains ceased early, on the other hand, the water stored could be used in maturing 
the kharff crops. In both these latter cases, however, the stored supply would be short. 
These three cases then will be considered— 


(1) Rainfall normal in quantity and distribution. 
(2) Rainfall late. 
(3) Rainiall ceases early. 


CHAP. Ii, A. 
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The next point to settle is the distribution of the 12 inches of rainfall. This may 
be assumed to be practically as follows :— 


June— to days «. 100 inches 
July— i - £50 
August— jt ne o- #50 ,, 
September—20 =, « F00 . 
92 days -» 12°00 inches 


and further that in case (2) above the rainfall will be 55 inches in the first two months 
and in case (3) above 6°50 inches in the last two months. 
Now in the case of normal rainfall (")'where the water must he Stored for use 
in rabl sowings as the joss will be 9°o feet vertical before the water is thi into use, and 
td in 


another 3 feet at least while irrigation js Foing on, or 12 feet in all, it would not be much 


use in having a catchment that will give a less depth than 20°0 feet gross, or 11 feet net. 


tee . water used in itrigation a . | os. 
In this case the ratio "water collected off catchment” equals ,', equals jth. A storage 


if le feet deep would be required then with a ratio of 120 to 1, the calculation being 


as fol 






RECEIVED From Loss HY 


a: 











Month 
Catchment, Evaporation, 
feet depth feet depth 








& 
a 








In the above calculation it should be remembered that a catchment of 120 acres has been 
allowed per acre of storage tank, Similar} if double this or 240 acres of catchment 
Per acre of storage were allowed the gross h collected would be go'o feet and the 
net depth 49 equals 41 feet. That is to say, with this ratio of catchment the storage 
tank would have to hold 1 feet of water. 

d be dome oe he ene; with S'o feet used for rab sowings, 3 feet acres of irrigation 
would be done, or 1 foot acre for every 15 acres of catchment. 

The deeper the tank the more the irrigation done, but cy level country it would 
seldom be possible to get any Breat depth in a tank and still command the an Ys 
Another difficulty, In hil ¥ country, on the other hand, the Catchment area woul 
probably be limited, and a very costly dam would be necessary to store any large 

ty 


In this case of normal rainfall water stored for rabf sowings (which is all that could 
be attempted) a tank 1 square mile in area to hold 1 fest water net would require 
acatchment area of 20 square miles, and the area sown, allowing o75 depth (for 
itrigation and waste), will be Gyo x B x itds equals 6,800 acres roughly. “The crop 
would still be liable to failure if the winter Fains were unfavourable. The cost of the 

nd, &&c., would be about Rs. 31090,000. Assuming 4 good years in 7, and a rate of Re 1 
per acre, the return would be ** 5 equals Rs. 3,900 about, or say Rs. 2,900 at most after 
deducting maintenance charges, equivalent to O67 rupee per cent, 


_ Inthe other two cases the quantity stored with the same ratio of catchment to tank, 
Pif., 120 to 1, would be stij] less, tue.— 
Rains late oe see oe oe Fiat 583 
Rains stop early ris ie Fd ea 516 
arigne further losses before using the water being taken at feet at least, the ares 
tigated would be 2°83 and 216 feet acres per ar of tank, a t teak me pfboc 
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42 and 55 acres of catchment respectively. The returns will of course be proportionately CHAP. Il, B, 
less. — 
ie Economic. 
To sum up, the assumptions are that 
ee ut Rents, Wages 
Rainfall th | de aoe 12 inches, distributed a5 Stated. AKD Paces, 
Ratio of “run off" eer One-sixth. eee 
Loess by evaporation rp- amine Protec- 
setts cae One-tenth feet depth per day. tive Schemes, 


tion ¢ rik bee oie : ¥ 
Ratio of catchment to tank area ... 120 to 1, t.#., 120 acres of catchment per 
acre of tank. 


Then the following depths may be stored :— 
Feet. 


(a) Normal year van 1 ITO) yy o 3 ' ee 
4) Rains late Ser ae 583 | the rhe gor being favourable as 
¢3) Rains cease early ... a» 5 16 ic ‘ood mand ; 
and the following areas may be sown, on an average of seven years :— 
4x3% $ equals 4** equals 
* Average for (4) and (c) 2} feet acres, and 4 acre 4767+ 
for every 17 actes of catchment. 3% 4" x4 equals ro'co. 


Total for 7 years equals 52°67 acres per acre of tank, or average equals 7 acres, say, 
per acre of tank. 

In a tank of t square mile area (6.40 acres) the catchment will have to be 120 square 
miles, the cost of a bund will be about Ks. 4,00,000, the average area itrigated per year 
will be 4,480 acres, bringing in Rs. 4,480 gross revenue, or say Rs. 2,500 net, and a 
return of about o'8 rupee per cent. In fact it is doubtful whether the working expenses 
would be met as it is doubtful whether any crop sown could be matured. If this were 
the case, taking a 4 per cent. interest rate, it would mean that Rs. 12,000 a year were 
being given to the tract sown to enable it to try and raise a crop. 


Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 


Cash rents are very rare throughout the State. Even the tenants Rents. 
whose occupancy rights have been recognised generally pay kind rents at 
the same rates as tenants-at-will. These rates are much the same in 
ordinary villages held on the pattiddri or dhaidchdra tenutes as they 
are in samindari villages, except that in the latter rents are raised by the 
imposition of various cesses. The landlord's share of the produce is 
sometimes as low as ith, but for the whole State 4rd may roughly be said 
to be the average. One-fourth iscommon in the remote ‘ Baingar” and 
“ Jangal " tracts, lying to the south and west af Patidla. In the central 
region #rd is the prevailing rent rate, and in the sub-montane strip of 
country to the north and east of Patiala § is common. Lands irrigated 
from wells generally pay atthe higher rates, except in the dry areas to the 
west and south, where the soil is inferior, and the expenses of working 
wells very heavy. 

Waves.—In towns wages are paid in cash and in villages in both cash Wages of labour. 
and Mind A coolie ix Patiala may | get as much as 6 annas a day, while ina 5" "5 © Part 
village he would get 3 annas only. A carpenter earns from Sto taannasa — 
day in Patifla as against 4 to § annas and some food in the villages. Reapers 
are paid in cash or kind, or both. Cash wages now vary from 6 to 12 annas 
according to the seasons. Wages in kind consistof a bundle of the cut- 
tings—straw, grain and husk, weighing about 3 Aachehd or 14 pakhd 


maunds. 
Prices—Prices seem to have risen 11 of {2 per cent. since Sambat Mer ipl vn whole- 
| Tables 26 and 28 


1847: (a) of Pert 8, 


= 
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CHAP. Il, C. On the whole the agricultural popslaios of the State is well off. 


e.,, Their mode of living is simple, their food plain. The houses are 
Economic. kept in good repair, and the plough and well cattle look healthy and 


Forests. fairly well fed. There are parts of the State—the Mohindargarh 
Prosperity of the sep ly the Narwana, Rajpura, Ghanaur, and Pinjaur tahsfls, and the 
peasantry. pargana of Sarddlgarh—with no canal-irrigation and very few wells, 


where at times of scarcity there is a considerable amount of priva- 
tion. But increased communications and the proximity of more favoured 
tracts has taken away from famine half its terrors. The improved 
condition of the peasantry is entirely the growth of recent years, and 
is due largely to the introduction of canals and railways, to the 
establishment of large grain marts, and to the better prices for agricul- 
tural produce that have followed the improvement in communications, 
The Jat of the Jangal is perhaps the most prosperous man in the State. 
His revenue is light, his land is newly itrigated, and his prosperity 
Shows itself in pak4d houses (a modern idea) anda profusion of jewellery. 
The Bangar Jat again is eprectis| off. The Western Jumna Canal 
has transformed him from a shepherd and cowherd into a farmer, He 
avoids meat and alcohol, but is prone to greater extravagance on 
occasions of marriages and funerals than the Jat of the Jangal, The 
Pachida and Bagri Jats, who are Muhammadans, have suffered from 
bad seasons and famine. The Pachadas are notorious for cattle- 
lifting and extravagance, while the Bagri Jats, who emigrated from 
Bikiner in the famine of Sambat 1905, are honest and hardworking, 
The Jat of the Pawadh has to work unceasingly to make a living out 
of his waterless land. The assessment here (now under revision) is com- 
paratively heavy. The Rajpdt is not so well off asthe Jat. He relies 
more on the money-lender; he is lazy and his women do no work 

: in the fields. It is quite uncommon for a Rajpit to keep a_ stock 
of grain, When he threshes his grain he hands it over to the dante 
and borrows it back from him as he wants it. The general rise in 
prosperity has been accompanied by a rise in the price of cattle and 
agricultural implements, but this hardly discounts the rise in the selling 
price of corn, Litigation is increasing, and the expenditure on marri- 
ages and the like is extravagant. In the hills the standard of living 
has always been lower, but here too it is rising, and the Kanet is 
fairly prosperous, He does a great trade in grass and firewood, while 
the hill stations provide him with a variety of occupations at a hand- 
some wage. 


section C.—Forests, 


Forests. The forest area in the State is 109 square miles, of which 72 are classe 


ed as first class demarcated forests and 37 as second class forests. 
These lie entirely in the hills, ranging from 8,000 feet ahove the sea to 
the foot-hills which rise from the Ambala plains at Réimgarh. The Dén 
extends from Ambala to Nalfigarh. The country is broken’ and scored by 
ravines, while reckless denudation has reduced the forest trees to scrub and 
low jungle. The hill tracts oo are in contrast to the Dén. The smaller 
tract, which is about 9 square miles in extent, is an island in the middle of Keone 
. thal State, lying to the south of the Phagd-Mahdsti ridge close to Simla. Itis 
well wooded with oak (guercus dtlata and semicarpifolia), deod4r and ine. 
The larger hill tract extends over about 300 square miles to the south of the 
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Dhami and Bhajjf States till it merges in the Pinjaur Dun. Parts of this 
tract are bare, parts covered with low scrub, and parts well wooded with oak 
(guercus easy and ine. To the east of the Asni river, round Chail, 
a good sized mixed forest of pine, oak and deodar stretches across the 
upper slo There are forests of chi! (Pinus longifolia) on the ridges 
between Dagsha{ and the Diin, and also between Solon and Kasaulj; while 
the Thaddgarh Hill to the south of Kasaulf is covered with a valuable 
stretch of bamboo. 


The State forests have suffered severely from neglect. Until quite 
recently the villagers had full use of the forests without check or 
hindrance. The Diin has been entirely stripped, and it is only the 
comparatively late colonization of the Simla Hills that has saved the 
forests on this side. Even here large areas of forest were sacrificed 
by the peasantry to form grass rakhs whose produce, the sold at great 
profit in the various cantonments near. The question ae maintaining 
the sources of the fuel supply, both for the people and the hill 
stations, received attention in 1845 and probably earlier. In 1860 Lord 
William Hay directed the attention of the State to the urgent necessity 
of protecting its forests and husbanding their produce. Since that 
time the matter has never been entirely lost sight of. In 1861 a forest 
protective establishment was instituted. The forests were placed unde> 
the Civil mtaémaf, and between 1861 and 1870 many changes in the 
control tending to more effective management were carried out, British 
officers of the Forest Department made reports on the fuel supply in 1876 
1878 and 1888. On receipt of a letter from the Punjab Government int 
1879 the State took action, appointed a Superintendent of Forests, and 
introduced the Conservancy Rules proposed by Mr. Baden-Powell. This 
was really the first step towards effective management. 1535 the present 
Nazim of Forests, Pandit Sundar Lal, who had passed the Forest Ranger's 
test in the Imperial Forest School at Dera Dun, was appointed, and he 
at once stopped the reckless cutting for lime burning, charcoal making, &c. 
In 1890 a Forest Settlement was carried out by Mr. G. G. Minniken, who 
also prepared a Working Plan which was accepted by the Darbar. 
Besides the forests proper the State owns 12,000 acres of ir in the plains. 
Considerable quantities of Affar and @hd& flourish in these bfrs, which 
are under the control of the N&zim of Forests. 


Section D.—Mines and Minerals. 


An account of the mineral resources of the State will be found 
on page 2 under the heading “ Geology.” 


Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. 


The figures in the margin show the distribution of the whole popula- 
Actmal leperd» FPartiall - 5 . 
workers. pet pido agriculturists and partially 

a 98 i lap agriculturists. Nomatee 

griculturists w= Joico} 475 +") manufactures in the State can 
Nowogsicsiteris ae 18 _— be given. Patiala produces 
Total .. 693.681 o63011 4.873 little of artistic interest. 
2 —— Silver cups are made at 


Patidla and Narnaul, and gold and silyer buttons at Néarnaul. Gold and 
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silver wire is made from bars of silver (Aandia) moulded in the State 
mint. Thin sheets of gold are wrapped round the silver to make gold 
wire, while for silver wire pure-bar silver, with an alloy of copper 
to stiffen it, is used. The wire is then used in the manufacture of 
gold and silyer lace (gota) which is said to be superior to that made 
in Dethi, though it is not so light as the best quality. Flattened wire 
(6édia) is woven with silk thread to make gofa and twisted with it 
to make serf. Then again sari and silk thread are woven to make 
atin. Ivory bracelets, surmeddnis (boxes for collyrium) and combs 
are made to a small extent. Pail is famous for carved door-frames. 
At the capital there is a large manufacture of brass and bell-metal ware 
and it is noted for its phil ke kaul (light cups). There isa large market 
for handsome becsteads woven with cotton string. Thesilk asdréands, 
daryd? (silk cloth) and chitrig (striped silk) of Patidla are well known, 
and though the two last materials are inferior to those made in 
Amritsar, the first is quite as good. Bhadaur manufactures good bell- 
metal cups and brass ware, and is noted for its fwktas (sets of 
cups). anaud also manufactures these wares, as well as iron pans 
and spoons. Sunim excels in cotton pagris, khes and chantahis, a 
gold lace chautahi costing from Rs. 50 to Rs. too. Sisi is manu- 
factured at Patidla and Basf, the latter being very fine in quality. At 
Narnaul country shoes, silver buttons and nut-crackers (sarofa) are 
manufactured, and at Nirnaul and Samana pdvas (legs) for beds are made, 
Pail makes claborate country shoes. At Ghurdan and Chaunda iron 
dols (buckets) and pans are made, and at Rauni and Dhamot iron 
dgars or water-pots. Coarse cotton and woollen fabrics are manu 
actured throughout the State, and at Pinjaur baskets, stone Aundés 
(pestles), mbhlis (mortars), chaunéis and sis (curry-stones). At 
sanaur neat fans of date palm leaves are made. "Couitey carts, 
éathlts, raths, and wheels are also made in some places, and raw sugar 
(gur and shakkar) in the Pawédh villages. In the Bet hand. is 
manufactured. One pan only is used there, and the work is carried on 
on a small scale. Sajji is mide in the Anahadgarh meadmat. There 
is a State workshop at Patidla, where repairs of every sort are done, 
and furniture and carriages are made. [ron work and painting is 
well done. There is a cotton-ginning factory at Narwadna near the 
railway station. It was started . in Sambat 1954 by Léla Kanhaya 
Lal. It is worked by steam, eae in the cold weather, as cotton is 
obtained in these months. This factory exports nearly forty thousand 
maunds of cotton annually, the seed being consumed locally. In some 
parts of the State saltpetre is manufactured. There is a press called 
the Rajindar Press at Patidla, where a Vernacular paper (\ Patiéla 


Akhbar") is issued weekly. Some of the official printing, ee pa 


and Urdu, for the State is done here, although most of it is 


rs one 
outside, 


Section F—Commerce and Trade. 


Sarson, millet and pulse, is taken to the ‘nearest railway station or market 
for export or sale. There is a considegable import: of khand, shakter and 
eee the United Provinces. Cotton is exported from Narwhna to 

ibay. Red chillies are exported to Hathras and loaded at the 


The surplus grain of the State, consisting of wheat, gram, barley, 


nearest railway station. Country cotton yarn is also exported. Gé&f is 


eee 
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exported from Narwana to the adjoining British Districts, but the 
amount produced is not sufficient to meet the requirements of the State. 
Kali (whitewash) and china (lime) are exported from Narnaul and 
Pinjaur. The grain marts in the State are Patiéla, Dhdri, Barnala, Bhatinda 
ra Nerwine, but grain is also carried to the adjoining British marts and 
to Nabha. 


Section G.—Means of Communication. 


CHAP. Il, G. 
Economic, 


Means or Com. 
MUNICATION, 


Commerce ani 


Four lines of rail pass throu h the State. The Rajpura-Bhatinda line Railways, 


belongs to the Patidla State, but is worked by the North-Western 
Railway. The agreement was that “All costs, charges and expenses 
the North-Western Railway in connection with the 


incurred by 
mainienance, management, use and working of the Rajpura-Bhatinda 
Railway and the conveyance of traffic thereon properly chargeable to 
Revenue Account shall be paid out of the gross receipts of the amalga- 
mated undertaking and so far as possible out of the gross receipts 
of the half year to which they are properly attributable, and in 
~ each half year there shall be deducted from the gross receipts of the 
Rajpura-Bhatinda Railway 55 per cent. of such gross receipts and the 
balance after making the said deduction shall be paid over to the 
Patiéla Darbér.’ By a later agreement the amount to be deducted was 
reduced to 52. per cent. ol the gross receipts. The ‘dad a stations are 
Rajpura, Patiala, Dhirf, Mansirpur, Barnala, Tapa and Bhatinda. The 
Ludhiana-D hari-Jakhal Railway has stations at Dhuri and Sunam, while 
the Southern Punjab line passes through the south of the State with 
stations at: Mansa and Narwana. Bhatinda is a large junction, con- 
necting with Ferozepore, Sirsa, Delhi, Samasata and Bikaner. The 
main Tine of the North-Western Sagi goes north from Rajpura, 
leaving the Patiala State at Sirhind. he Mohindargarh izdmat is 
traversed by the Rewari-Phulera Railway. 


There are 184} miles of metalled roads as detailed below, maintained 
by the State :— 

t. Fatiila to Sunam, 43 miles, with branches to Sangrér at mile 24, 
and to Samana at mile 4. 

». Patiala to RAjpura, 164 miles, joinin the Grand Trunk Road at 


RAjpura at mile to; a branch takes off to the Kaulf railway station. The 
only bridge of importance is over the Patiala Nala at mile 2. 


Roads in plaisl. 


Basi to Sirhind, with branches to Bara Sirhind, Amkhds, Gur- - 


dwara Sahib, Bazar Basi and circular road round Basi, 9 miles. At mile 2 
is an old bridge (bridge arches) built in the time of Muhammadan kings over 
the Sirhind Choa. 

4. Patialato Bhunnarheri, 84 miles. This road is chiefly maintained for 
shooting, but is also in line with the direct road to Kaithal. It is also largely 
used for grass and wood traffic from the surrounding villages and dirs 
going to Patiala, 

5. Patifla to Majal, 4} miles. This branches off from mile 3 of 
Patidla-Bhunnarheri Road. This road is also for shooting parties, and for 
grass and wood traffic. 
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6. Patiala to Samaur, 4 miles. There is a large bridge in mile 
1 over the Patiéla Nala, This road carries heavy passenger and grain 
traffic. 
7. Nabha to Kotla Road, Total length 18 miles, of which 8 miles 
lie in Patiala State. 


8. Barnfla-Dhanaula Road. Total 64 miles, of which 3} miles lie in 
Patiala. This is a feeder road to the railway. 


9. Patiala-Nibha Road, 13 miles, This is at present maintained 
for the State by the Irrigation Department. 

10, Ablowél Road, 44 miles. This is a road from the railway station 
to Ablowal bridge, parallel to the south bank of the Patiala Navigation 
Channel. It is an alternative road to the one running parallel to the north 
bank of Patiala Navigation Channel, as the road on one bank is not able to 
cope with the traffic. 


If. Repagrertatlees 3. Road. Of this road 5 miles lie in Patidla 
State. It is a feeder line from misdma? Bhawanigarh to Nabha. 


12. Branch road from mile 4 of Sundm-Samana road. This is 14 
miles in length, total distance to Samana being 18 miles. 


13, Kotla-Sangrdr Road, 1 miles, which lies in Patiala 
State. 


14. Barnila-Hadidya Road, a feeder road, 44 miles in length. 
15. Patiala City Roads, 10 miles, 

16. Patidla Civil Station Roads, 15 miles, 

17. Patidla Cantonment Roads, 3} miles. 

18, Motibigh and sides, 1 mile. 

1g. Béaradari-Rajbaha Road, 3 miles, 

20. Ablowdal bridge to Baradari, 14 miles. 

ai. North-Western Railway Approach Roads, 9 miles. 
Besides, the following roads are now being metalled:— 


I. eet Road, 5 miles. This continues through British ter- 
ritory to Ropar. Government is also metalling the portion in its own 


2, Jakhal-Ménak Road, 4 miles. Feeder road to Jakhal railway 


3. Bhatinda-Mand{ Roads, 3 miles. 
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The following unmetalled roads are maintained by the State :— CHAP. II, G. 
(2) Malepur Road, 5 miles. Joins Grand Trunk Road at Serai Banjara Economic. 
and leads to Mulepur. ie 
1? Tangauri Road, 12 miles. Forms part of the District road from wuxtcariow. 
Ambala to Rupar. | Roads in plains. 
(c) Bandr-Rajpura Road, 9 miles. This is now being bridged, and 
eventually it is intended to metal it. 
(d@) Ghanaur Road, 8 miles, from Sambhu railway station to Ghanaur. 
(e) Chaparsil Road, 3 miles. Branches off from the Patiila-Rajpura 
Road in mile 6 to Chaparsil, where a fair is held annually. 
(f) Alampur Road, 5 miles. Now being metalled, 
(¢) Ghurtiin Road, 3 miles. 
(4) Khamdnon Road, 9 miles. 
(:) Ghagga-Samina Road, 15 miles. 
(7) Hadiydya-Bhikhi Road, 16 miles. 
() Jakhal-Manak Road, 4 miles, 
({) Narnaul to Kanaud, 13 miles- 
(m) Kanaud to Basi, t1 miles. 
Total 113 miles. 
In the hills, the metalled road from Ambdéla to Simla, which ts main- 
tained throughout by the Punjab Government, runs for great part of its 
length through the Patiala State. 
The following roads in the hills are maintained by the Patiila State:— — Roads in hills. 
1, Kandeghét-Ch4il, 22} miles, Crossing the Asni river in mile 8, a 
large bridge of one span 110’ clear is now under construction, Chail 
is the sanitarium of the State, about 7,300 feet above sca-level. 
2, Kandegh&t Baz4r to Srinagar Kothi, 4 mile. 
3. Safri Road. Direct road from Kasauli to Simla wia Sairi; 
portion maintained by the State, 15 miles, 
4, Jutogh-Arki Road, 5} miles. 
s. Dagshai-Nahan Road, 45 miles, 
6. Mamlik-Kunhiér Road, border of Sairit Road, 4 miles. 
7, Pinjaur-Naldgarh Road, 10} miles. 
8, Sabdithi-Kasauli-Kalka Road, 14 miles. 
gq. Chail Municipal Roads, 5 miles. 
Total S0 miles 7 furlongs. 
Road 1 will admit of cart traffic after the Asni bridge is built; all the 
other roads are mule or rickshaw paths. A road from Chail to Kufri, 
about 16 miles, has lately been made and opens direct traffic with the 
Hindist4n-Tibet Roadand Simla. The total annual cost of maintenance 
of roads in the Patidla State is at present about one lakh of rupees 
per annum. The Sirhind Canal is navigable from Rapar to Patiala. 
ountry produce is conveyed to the railway in carts or on camels and 
donkeys. 
There are seréis at the principal towns and railway stations and List of rests 
dak bungalows at Patiala and Bhatinc | Telte 29 
as f Part 8. 
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‘POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Originally the postal arrangements of Patiéla were confined to the 
conveyance of official communications which were carried by sowdrs 
and Aarkdrds retained in the various sadr offices at a total cost of over 
Rs. 30,000 yearly, and no facilities were offered to the public for the ex- 
change of their private correspondence. In Sambat 1917 (1860 A.D.) in 
the reign of Maharaja Sir Narindar Singh, G.c.s.1, the postal system was 
organized under the control of the munshikhdna ishing Office). Runners’ 
lines were laid between various éhdnas of the State, and the public allowed 
to post letters at these /idnas at a charge of two Mansiri patsas per letter 
prepaid, four Mansiri parsas unpaid. A special officer ona salary of Rs. 30 per 
mensem was appointed by the munshithdna as munsarim of the postal arrange- 
ments. The postal service was given out on contract to one Ganga Rim, wie 
undertook the appointment of the runners, and sardardis OF overseers, All 

articles were made over to the runners, who were responsible to the 
Deputy Superintendents of Police; these officials received the moneys paid 
for postage from the runners, and remitted them monthly to the treasury, 
where the balance, after paying the amount due by contract to the State, was 
handed over to the contractor. The method of payment of postage was by 
British stamps bought by the contractor at their face value and retailed by 
him. Stamps used on public service were registered and their value credited 
to the contractor. Postal articles for British India were despatched already 
Stamped through Rajpura, where a clerk was stationed who delivered them 
to the British Post Office, ab the usual rates. Similarly articles from 
British territory were despatc ad by a clerk stationed at Narnaul. There 
were no facilities for money orders, insurance, or other minor branches of 
Sebo business. In Sambat 1940 (1884 A. D.) a Postal Convention was signed 
between the Imperial Government and the State (Aitchison’s Treaties, 
Volume IX, No. tAX), which was modified in 1900 A.D. By this agree= 
ment a mutual exchange of correspondence, parcels, money orders and Indian 
postal notes was established between the Imperial Post Office and the Patiala 
state Post, registered value payable and insured articles bein “included, 
Stamps surcharged with the words « Patiala State” are supplied by the 
British Government to the Patidla State at cost price and are recognized by 
the Imperial Post Office when attached to inland correspondence posted 
within the limits of the State. When the convention was signed the late 
Lala Hukam Chand and Lila Gaurishankar of the Punjab Postal Department 
were lent to the State as Postmaster-General and Postmaster of Patiala, 
respectively, to re-organise the postal system of the State. Lila Hukam 
Chand was succeeded as Postmaster-General by Lala Raghbir Chand in 
Sambat 1951 (1894 A.D). By an agreement of rath August 1872, 
the British Government agreed to construct for the State a single line of 
wire (on the standards between Ambdla and Lahore) from Ambala to 
Rajpura, and thence to Patiala at a cost of Rs. £5,500, the Mahfraja agreeing 
to pay the actual cost of construction and of the maintenance of the line and 
the office at Patiala. The receipts are credited to the State under clause 6 
of the agreement. The officials are to be natives in the British Telegr ph 
staff. ‘Lhe parte BS (VIII of 1860) and any other Acts passed are 
to be a pli i to the ines, and jurisdiction with re rdto offences oer 
the Act ts regulated by the sanad of May 5th, 1860... ee 


Section H.—Famine, 


From the general description of the physical conditions he State 
it will be clear that the results of a failure‘of + the rantall ance spay se 


in different parts of the State. Inthe Bet and Pawédh, where there are 
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numerous wells, and in the Jangal and Bangar which are protected by 


canals, the effect of deficient rainfall is not very serious. In the parganas 


of Sardélgarh, Akélgarh, the Naili, Narwdna tahsil and the misdmat of 
Mohindargarh, where there are few wells and no canals; a deficiency: of rain 
has a serious effect on the crops and causes famine. 


The earliest famine of which men talk is that of Sambat 1840, known. 
as the chdlia or chalisa, This was a terrible famine which lasted for more 
than two years. The people could not get grain and lost their lives either 
from want of grain or from sickness brought on by bad food, and most of 
the people left their homes. The next famine was-in Sambat 1869; it is 
known as the dfauna or the famine of 20 sers. It lasted for 8 or > 
months. Both harvests failed and the people suffered heavily. The 
nabia was the famine of Sambat r8go: Both harvests failed, and the 
price of grain rose to 38 sess kachchdé per rupee in the course of the 

mine, the rate before it having been 4 maunds per rupee. Sambat 
1894 also brought a famine, but it was not so severe. In Sambat 1905 
there was also scarcity in the Jangal tract. The famine of Sambat 
1917, commonly called the saftdéhra, was a severe one. Both harvests 
failed and the rate rose from 3 maunds kachchd to 17 or 20 sers kachcha. 
Three lakhs and thirty-one thousand maunds (paéhd) of grain were 
distributed by the State to its subjects, and Rs. 3.75 000 of land revenue 
remitted in the famine-stricken areas; relief works were also opened. 
State employés: and others: were allowed grain-at low rates and the value 
deducted from their pay in instalments after the famine had ceased. 
The famine of Sambat 1925 was felt throughout the State. It.is commonly 
called the pechia. Though the crops on wells were good, prices rose to 25 
sors kachchd. In Sambat 1934 famine was felt all’ over the State. No 
rain fell in Sdwan, and there was no crop on unirrigated lands. The Bangar 
and the Mohindargarh sisfmraf suffered severely: Collections of land 
revenue were suspended, but recovered next year- As im Mohindargarh 
the people did not recover from the severe effects of the famine, relief 
works. were opened there. In Sambat 1940 also there was @ scarcity 
of grain, but it was not serious and did not affect the whole State. 
The famine of Sambat 1953 made its effects felt on every part of the 
State. Rain fell in Sawan, and crops were sown, but dried up bee want of 
rain. The rate rose to 8 sers pakkd per rapes: Takévt to the amount 
of Rs. 10,000 was distributed in Andhadgarh and Mohindargarh. 
Relief works comprised a fachchd road from Barnala to: Bhikhi, which 
employed 2,312 persons and cost Rs. 36,400; repairs to the forts at 
Bhatinda and uram (Rs: 4,914); and additions to the mausoleum 
of Mahirija Al& Singh (Rs. 37,800). Grain to the value of 
Rs. 14,864 was distributed and blankets to the value of Rs. 7,000. The 
American Mission also distributed grain with assistance from the 
State.” In Sunim a charitable institution (sadfdarf) fed So persons 
daily. The total expenditure on relief works came to Rs. 1,97,830. 
The famine of Sambat 1956 was severely felt throughout the State, but 
ice eoperialy in Sardilgarh, Narwina, Akdlgarh, Suném, Bhawdnigarh 
and Mohindargarh. The year was rainless, following a succession of bad 
harvests, and the grain famine was: aggravated by a water famine in Sarddl- 
garh and a fodder famine a he Twenty-eight villages were affect- 
ed in Anshadgarh, 281 in Mohindargarh and 104 in Karmgarh. Lala 
Bhagwin Das, the Diwin (now Member of Council), was nade Central 
Famine Officer, with assistants, as prescribed in the Punjab Famine Code. 
Poor-houses and kitchens were opened—the poor-house at Patiala has never 
been closed—and relief works on a large scale were started. Asin the former 
famine, rich men came forward and subscribed largely to the Famine Fund. 
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The relief works, which were various and of no permanent importance, were 
kept open from January to September, and gratuitous relief was given till 
December. 10,395 were employed, on an rie. ip every month on relief 
works, while §,270 were relieved gratuitously. e total expenditure was 
Rs. 3,681,722. Land revenue was suspended to the amount of Rs, 2,558,715, 
while Rs. 2,902,208 were remitted in Mohindargarh. 


In connectian with the famine relief operations a kitchen was first 
started in the Samddhda at Patialaat a cost of Rs 150 per day. Subse- 
quently, on the ist Baisikh 1957, a poor-house was established on 
the lines of the Famine Code in Ablowal, near Patiila, under the control 
of Lila Bhagwan Das and the direct supervision of Abd-ul-Hakim 
Khan, MB, Assistant Surgeon, and the relief was strictly regulated accord- 
ing tothe Code. The average weekly number relieved in the kitchen was 
pence in Phagan (3,959), and in the poor-house at the end of Baisakh (2,465). 

fter Asauj 15th the poor began to leave the poor-house, so that the inmates 
fell to 304 early in Katak and ta 228in Maghar. The total cost of the kitchen 
inthe Semddiién and of the Ablowal poor-house was Rs. 27,:15 from 
Phagan ist, 1956, to Maghar 17th, 1957. Of this Rs. 24,465 were spent 
on food, Rs. 1,446 on establishment, Rs. 40 on clothes. and Rs 802 on 
miscellaneous items. The railway fares of 61 persons were paid by the 
State to enable them to return to their homes, in addition to 333 who were 
sent back to Bikaner and Hiss4r without-cost to the State and 738 residents 
of less distant localities who were sent home on foot with three days’ food. 
Large numbers left the poor-house of their own accord without giving 
information as to their homes. There were many opium-eaters among the 
poor, the daily number for the week ending 13th Baisakh 1957 being 87, and 
they were induced to take large quantities of food and reduce their doses of 
opium, with the result that only two opium-eaters remained on the ist Katak 
1957. As the opium was reduced by degrees no bad effect on their health 
resulted. ‘The numbers in the poor-house on the 1oth Maghar 1957 were 
as follows :—Hindus §8 (of whom 33 were inhabitants of the State), Mu- 
hammadans 44 (31 of the State), Chahris and Chamars 34 (22 of the state) ; 
and 38 inthe hospital (14 of the State). There was no case of cholera, and 
only 12 cases with 4 deaths from small-pox, 235 cases with 8 deaths from 
dysentery and 501 cases with 13 deaths from fever. Thus out of 3,979 in-door 
and out-door patients only 46 died and the rest were discharged cured. The 
average daily number of in-door and out door patients was gi-30. Except 
malarial fever no disease broke out in the poor-house, and the general health 
of the inmates was good. A school was opened for the children. All who 
were able to work were given light work according to their strength. As 
the number of gt och: was small, they were made to build more with 
bricks made with their own hands. They were also made to twist cord and 
make chérpdis for the sick among them. As no help was rendered by the 
police or army, respectable famine stricken men were employed as sepoys on 
annas 10 per day, and they worked very satisfactorily, | 


— 





CHAPIrER III-—-ADMINISTRATIVE, 
—_—> <——— 
Section A.—Administrative Departments. ° 


During the minority of the Maharija the State is administered 
- a Council of Regency consisting of three members. There are 
four High Departments of State, the Finance Department (Diwdni 
Af f) ; the Foreign Office (Munshi Ahina); the Judicial Department 
(Adalat Sidr); and the Military Department (Bakshi Ahdéna). The 
Finance Minister—Diwdn—in the early days of the State had full 
powers in all matters connected with the land revenue and the treasury. 
Ne decided land cases and was sometimes allowed to farm the land 
revenue. Maharaja Karm Singh put a stop to this practice and organised 
the Financial Department. The Diwdn is now the appellate Court in 
revenue cases, and all matters of revenue and finance are submitted to him. 
The Foreign Minister—Mir Munshi—transacts all business with other 
Governments, signs agreements, contracts, etc., and conducts the external 
affairs of the State. The Judicial Minister—Ada/ati—is a recent creation, 
dating from the reign of Maharaja Karm Singh. The Commander-in- 
Chief—Sakhthi—formerly combined the duties of Paymaster with his 
own, but the office now is purely detpece Maharaja Rajindar Singh 
created a Chief Court of three members to hear appeals from the decisions 
of the Finance, Judicial and Foreign Ministers. 
. The State of Patidla is now divided into five mrsdmats or Districts, 
and these nizdmets are each sub-divided into, on an average, three tahs'ls, 
there being in all sixteen tahsils in the State. The Nizimats and Tahsils 
are :— 
Nisdmats. Tahsiis. 
(t. Patiala, also called the Chaurési, in the 
1. Karmgarh, also called | Pawadh. | 
Bhawiénigarh, at which , 2. ocean Sp or Dhodhan, partly in the 
place its head-quarters } Pawadh and partly in the Jangal. 
are. 3. Sunim, mostly in the Jangal. 
4. Narwina, comprising the Biangar. 





1 The Sakhsht—This officer's title is translated into English sometimes by Paymaster- 
General, at others by Adjutant-General or Commander-in-Chief. Blochmann, Ain, 1, 26¢, 
has Paymaster and Adjutant General. None of these titles gives an exact idea of his 
functions. He was mot a Paymaster, except in the sense that he usually a ested the rank 
to which a man should bs appointed or promoted, and periaps countersigned the pay bills. 
But the actual disbursement @f pay Selonged to other departments. Adjutant-General is 
somewhat nearer to correctness. Commander-in-Chief he was not. He might be sent on a 
campaign in supreme command; and if neither emperor, vicegerent (wabil-i mutlak), nor 
chief minister (wanfr) wis present, the command fell to um. But the only truce Commander-in- 
Chief was the emperor himself. replaced in his absence by the wali! or warir. The word 
Bakhshf means ‘the giver ' from P. babash(dan, ‘to bestow,’ that is, he was the giver of the 
gift of employment in camps and armies (Dastdr-al-[nsh4, 232). In Persia the same 
official was styled. ‘The Petitioner * ('‘dria). This name indicates that it was bis 
special business to bring into the presence of the emperor any one secking for 
employment or promotion, and there to state the facts connected with that man’s case. 
Probably the toe of the words Mic’ ‘Ars in two places in the Afn i Akbarf (Blochmann, 1, 
257, 259) are instances of the Persian name being applied to the officer afterwards called o 

akhshi The first Bakhsh! (for there were four) seems to have received. almost as of right, 
the title of Amir ul-Umard (Noble of Nobles); and from the reign of Alamgir onwards, I 
Gnd no instance of this title being granted to more than one man at a time, though in Akbar's 
reign pvt pore dhcp rer ra * case (Ain, I, ago, Blockmann's note). (From an article 
MMoghal. of Royal Asiatic Society, :895, pages 539-40, by W. Irvine, on the Army ef the 
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ft. Fatehgarh or Sirhind, in the Pawfdh. 

2. Amargarh, in the Jangal, also known as 
Dhiri, where the present tahsil head- 
quarters are. 

4. Sihibgarh, also called Pail, where the 
head-quarters are, mainly in the Jangal 
and partly in the Pawdadh. 


a. Amargarh, also ‘called 
Basi, at which place its 


head-quarters are. 


Anéhadgarh, Ye 
Govindgarh or Bhatnds, in the Jangal. 


rt. 
Barnala, at which place ¢ 2. 
3. Bhikhi, 


its head-quarters are. 


3. Anihadgarh, also ace | 


(t. Rajpura, 
ate 2 Bandr, rin the Pawadh. 
4. Pinjaur "4 Ghanaur, 
4. Pinjaur, in the Himalayan area. 


s. Mohindargarh, popularly (1. Mohindargarh, also called Kanaud, from 


: the name of the old fort and town at 
a ; the arnaul which its head-quarters are. 
nisdmat. \ 2. Narnaul. 


Of these five misdmafs the first three comprise all the main portion of 
the State, and Pinjaur also includes the detached part of the State which 
lies in the Simla Hills and forms tabsil Pinjaur. The mfsdmat of Pinjaur 
however is mainly composed of the Pawddh tract. which forms the north- 
eastern part of the main portion of the State. The misdmat of Amargarh 
comprises the rest of the Pawadh (Fatehgarh and part of Sahibgarh tahsi!s), 
and the northern part of the Jangal tract (the remainder of Sahibgarh and 
the whole of Amargarh tahsils). Karmgarh Nizimat comprises the south 
central part of the main portion of the State, including the tahsil of 
Narwiina. which lies in the Bangar tract south of the Ghaggar. Anahadgarh 
nisdmat lies wholly in the angel and Mohindargarh in the Bagar. 
Mohindargarh consists of the outlying block of Patiala territory, which 
is really a part of the Rewit on the borders of Rajpétdna. 
The head-quarters staff of each sszémat consists of a Nazim, two Niib- 
Nazims, and a Tahsildir in charge of the head-quarters tahs{'. Ndzims 
date from the reign of Maharaja Narindar Singh, when, under the name of 
Munsarim hadbast, they were appointed to introduce cash assess- 
ments. The Nazim is practically a Deputy Commissioner with the 

wers of a Sessions Judge in addition. He hears all the appeals of 
bis Naib-Nazims and Tahsildirs, whether civil, criminal or revenue. 
Karmgarh and Amargarh misdmats have each two Ndaib-Nazims; 
Anéhadgarh has three,—two at Barnala and one at Bhatinda; Mohindargarh 
one, posted at Narnaul; and Pinjaur two—at Rajpura and Sanaur. The 
Néib-Nazim is the court of original jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, 
the Tahsildar haying criminal jurisdiction in a few petty cases only. 
The Tahsildaér is the court of original jurisdiction in revenue cases, and 
as criminal powers in cases falling under Sections 425 and 441—447 of the 
Indian Penal Coc. The Tahsildér of Pinjaur has the powers—civil and 
criminal—of a N&ib-Nazim. The Tahsildirs have no Gencases and hardly 
eny criminal. Henee they work with a small establishment, consisting of a 
Sitha-navis, an Ahimad and two Afudwan Sitha-navis. Only the Tahsilddr 
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of Pinjaur has a Naib-Tahsildir. The Patmd: is, who are at present working CHAP. ll, B. 
under the Settlement Department, are normally under the Tahsildar. There , , nee 
are no Kaningos except in the Mohindargarh District. rats nistra- 


| AcwINISTRATIVE 
Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice. DeraRTMEnts. 


Before the time of His Highness Mahdrdja Karm Singh, the Cit ott allen 

administrative and judicial work o the State was in the hands of the rapes 34 and 3$ 
thanaddrs (faujddrs of the Ain-i-Akbari), the collectors of revenue of Part 3. 
(ugrahe) being under them. There was no treasury and no court. Early history 
n each pargana there was a thénadtr, and in Suném and Patiala 
proper there were kofwéls. Their decisions in civil and. criminal cases 
were final. Claims and offences, of whatever nature, were disposed of after 
verbal enquiry. No record of evidence was made and no judgment prepared. 
Final orders were given by word of mouth. The people acquiesced in the 
decisions and seldom appealed to the Diwin or Weadzir. There was no re- 
gular law in force ; the customs and usages of the country were followed in 
deciding cases, and had the force of law. The pancidyat system was 
generally in vogue, and boundary disputes specially were referred to 
arbitration. The administering of oaths (mem) to the litigants was 
a great factor in bringing cases to an amicable settlement. The 
offenders were generally fined, but habitual and grave offenders were 
imprisoned without any fixed term of years and were released at the 
pleasure of the presiding officer. In murder cases the offender's relations 
were ordered to pay the price of blood to the heirs of the deceased by offer- 
ing either a mata Female relative in marriage) or some culturable land or some 
cash, and thus to bring about an amicable settlement of the case; otherwise 
the perpetrator was hanged, generally on a Aikar tree, in some conspicuous 
place where the corpse was left hanging for many days. Barbarous punish- 
ments, such as maiming and mutilation, were in force to some extent. 
Sometimes the face, bands and feet, of an offender were blackened and he 
was proclaimed by beat of drum, mounted on a donkey through the streets 
of the city.’ 


Maharaja Karm Singh began the work of reform by appointing an 

Adélati (Judicial Minister), but no line of demarcation was drawn between 
his powers and those of the thdnaddrs. Orders in criminal cases were 
still given verbally, but in civil cases files were made and judgmen 
written. Cases of proprietorship in. land were decided by the 
Addiati, though they were transferred see gees to the Jiwdn. 
During the time of Mahér4ja Narindar Singh five misdmats were sayq A.D, 
marked off and N&zims appointed to each. One tahsil comprised two 
thdnas, and sixteen Tahstldars were appointed, who, in addition to their 
revenue work, dealt with criminal and civil cases. His Highness introduced 
a Manual of Criminal Law, “ The Law of Sambat 1916,” for the guidance of 
criminal courts. In most res cts it was similar tothe Indian Penal Code. 
In the reign of Mahar4ja Mohindar Singh, Tahsildars were deprived of 
their judicial and criminal powers and two Naib-Nazims were appointed in each 
nizdmat to decide civil and criminal cases and superintend the police. 
A Code of Civil Procedure, compiled from the British Indian Act VII of 
1859 and Act XXIll of 1861 with suitable modifications, was introduced, 
which is still in force." 


Reforms 


__ Mor a detailed account side ‘ History of Patidla,’ by Khallfa Sayyid Muhammad Hasan, 
Prime Minister, Patidla State, - —- 
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The courts of original jurisdiction as they stand at the present day have 
already been described. A Tahsfldar can give three months’ ek ope ga 
and Rs. 25 fine, and a Naib-Nazim three years imprisonment an Rs. f,000 
fine. Appeals from the courts of Tahsildars and Naib-Nazims all go to the 
Nazim. The Nazim is a Sessions Judge with power to pass sentences 
of 14 years’ imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 fine. From the Nazim's decisions 
Seoests lie tothe Add/afi in civil and criminal and to the Diwan m revenue 
cases, with further appeals to the Chief Court and the J/jlds-i-khds (the 
Court of the Maharaja). At the capital there is a Magistrate and a Civil Judge 
with Naib-Nazim's powers. Appeals from these courts go to the Mfwdwan 
Addlat, the Court of the Additional Sessions Judge, who assists the Adalat and 
has the powers of aNazim. The Chief Court may pass any sentence au- 
thorised by law. Capital punishment and imprisonment for life however 
need the confirmation of the /ylds-i-khds. In murder cases the opinion of 
the Sadr AMs&drs is taken before the sentence is confirmed. Special 
jurisdiction in criminal cases is also exercised by certain officials. The 
Foreign Minister has the powers of a Nazim in cases where one party or both 
are not subjects of Patiala, Jind or Nabha. Appeals lie to the Chief Court. 
Cases unier the Telegraph and Railway Acis are decided by an officer 
of the Foreign Department subject to appeal to the Foreign Minister. 
Certain Canal and Moca Officers have magisterial powers in cases falling. 
under Canal and Forest Acts, andthe Inspector-General of Police exercises 
similar powers in respect of cases which concern the pelice. During the 
Settlement operations the Settlement Officers are invested with powers to 
decide revenue cases with an appeal to the Settlement Commissioner. 


Powers of revision (#igrdni) can be exercised by the Add/ati and the 
Sessions Courts< review (nasarsdai) by the Chief Court and Ulds-t-khds 
only. 


The Indian Penal Code is enforced without modification. The- 
Criminal Procedure Code (Act V of 1808) is enforced with some 
modifications of which the most important are given below. No court is 
invested with summary powers. In Sessions cases no jury or assessors are 
chosen. Special regulations have been made for the trial of ‘cases of 
contempt of court, which offence is made to include cases falling under the 
following “sections of the Indian Penal Code —175, 178, 179, 180, 228. 
The Civil Procedure Code differs in many points from that of British 
India. There is no bar to appeals on the ground of the value of the suit. - 
All civil suits, of whatever value, are heard in the first instance by the 
Naib-Nazims, and in Patiala City by the Civil Judge. 


Suits, civil or criminal, to which the fdgirdars of Khaménon are a 
party, are heard by the Naib-Nazim, and revenue suits by the Tahsildir, but 
the appeals lie to the Foreign Minister. Hindu or Muhammadan Law is 
frequently followed in civil and revenue suits. For an account of the 
Revenue Law see page 145- 


A few members of the -following tribes are addicted to the crimes. 
noted against each -— 


w . liquors, and trafficking in women. B ing MACE. 


___ (2) Hindu Jats of the Bangar,—Cattle stealing and receiving. 
(3) Muhammadan and Hindu Réjpdts Cattle theft and receiviag., 
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(4) Sunérs,—Receiving and ‘retaining stolen property and -making CHAP. lll, By 
Administra- 


and passing counterfeit coin. 
(5) Chihris,—Theft and house-breaking. 


The following are the regular “ criminal tribes ” with the offences to 
which each is specially addicted :-— 


(*) Sansis—House breaking, highway robbery, dacoity, theft of 
standing crops and corn from stacks. 


(tf) Baurias,—Robbery, house-breaking, dacoity, theft at railway 
stations and on roads. 


(fff) Bilochts,—House-breaking. 
(ip) Minis,—Dacoity, robbery and house-breaking 


Cases of murder, adultery and seduction are not very common. Civil 
litigation is increasing. Petty cases are fought out to the bitter end, and 
the parties suborn witnesses freely to support their claims On this sub'ect 
the proverbial philosophy of the people is not silent, and some common say- 
ings are given below :— 


Gannian de chor min jutiin di marp—' For aman who steals sugarcane, shoe-beating is 
enough. The way of witnesses is shown in Tobe de mute dd gawdh_daddd — A frog is the 
witness a$to making water inatank'; Ape main rajjé pujji dpe mere bachehe jiwen—' God 
may bless me, my sons may live long"; chachd chor, bhatija kdsi—' The uncle the thief, the 
nephew the judge’ ; Adm Rém yapnd parayd mdl ajnd,—' Those who mutter Rim Rim 
misappropriate the property of others’; Mumh sddh fanthidn chor didn— The face is the 
face of a saint, the eyes are those of a thief’; Sdrat momndn karidt kdfran—* His face is 
that of a manand his deeds those of an infidel’; Man dhidn gdwan walidn bap put janeti— 
‘The mother and daughter are the singers and the father and son are the members of 
the marriage procession"; Ghar be dhddi, ghar ke dhoi— The drummers and drums are 
our own’: Chordn dd mal lathidn de gas— The thieves clothes are measured by staves.’ 


There are also proverbs which illustrate the power of local magnate® 
and the hopslessness of contending with them :— 


Hékim ds agdrf phors df pachharl se bachnd chahre—" Be careful of an officer's 
front and a horse's hinder part.’ Hakmi garm ai, shalt bharan di, aikmat naram di, 
‘iashéhat dharam di—* Authority and majesty, banking and confidence, the medical 
aoa and leniency of temper, kingdom and justice are compatible.” Afukm aishdna 

Aisht di muah mdinge so le —‘ Authority is the sign of Paradise, one can get whatever 
he asks’ Hakimde mare kickar de pire dé gila mahin -* An injury received from an 
officer and slipping into the mud are not to be complained of. Sihon, sappon, hékimon 
murakh so patiyae —‘ They are fools who trust a lion, a serpent or an officer.” Sakte de 
sattt b¢hin save —* A man in authority counts his hundred as seven scores.” Salta mire aur 
roman ma de—‘A powerful man beats one and does not let one weep,’ Fis df ldthé us dé 
ohais—"Mightis right.” Wagthe hdlim ce aur chalte pani se backna chdhie—' An officer 
in power ait ir oy argon! are to be shunned.” Adkmdn dd hala sidl dd pdla pas pds 
nin wahén jinda— The rent and revenue payable to officers and the coldness of winter 
cannot be avoided.” Pathdadn dé jatar ridid dd sabar—‘ The high-handedness of the 
Afghins is to be borne pation. Fat muhassal Béhman shah Pathan hdkim gasad 
bhudi—* A Jat watching the ripe crops of another, a Brahman ney lender, a Fathdn 
who is a ruler (all are) the visitation of God, i-., are much to be d sc.” . Macona- 
chie, No gtt when instead of Pathdn is given Rania), Amir dé hassa garié dd bkan dia 
pdssa— The great man laughs, the poor man’s shoulder is broken.” FAoton’ di lara 
jhundon dd nugqsin—* The bulls fight and the shrubs suffer.” 


There is'no formal Registration Act in force in the State. Regis- 


tration is, however, effected on Awarrupes impressed sheets. Deeds relat- 
ing to monetary transactions and inhabited houses are registered in the 


tive. 
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1AP. Ill, C. sadr by the Civil Judge and in the mofuasil by the Néib-Ndzims. There are 
hie Gs cegtae iy basin ae Sok egistrars. Where the deeds reiste to the eale 
Admintstra~ o, mortgage of agricultural land, registration is taken by the Tahsildérs. 
tive. A copy of the registered deed is kept in the office of registration, and the 
Lana REVENUE. original, duly certified, returned to the presenter. 


Section C.—Land Revenue. 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND TENURES. 


Coltivatiag oc- Until the Regular Settlement is com 
cupancy of land. is available as to the proportion of bhdidchdra, pattiddrt and zamindiré 
Table $$ of Part villages in the State. The general effect of British rule has been, as Settle- 
ak ment Officers throughout the Punjab have remarked, to assimilate the status 
becomes the measure of obligation, t.e., the proportion of the land revenue 
for which the cultivators are responsible, while on the fulfilment of that 
obligation depends the continuance of their possession. The same process 
has been followed in Patidla. Since, however, the substitution of the 
éhdidchéra and the paitiddri tenure is always accelerated by settlement 
operations (when these include the ee of a record-of-rights), it 
is still the case that pattiddri villages, perfect or imperfect, are in the 
majority in the Patiala State. Zamindirj villages, #hedis and diitjmd!, 
are not uncommon. As a result of the present settlement operations a 
large number of fafliddri villages will in future be classed as #adid- 
chara. \t wasa favourite plan of the Sikh Governments to carve out new es- 
tates, regardless of existing rights, and plant new settlements on cultivated’ 
land. Sometimes the object in view was to reward faithful service, some- 
times to replace thriftless cultivators, sometimes to plant a hostile colony 
in the neighbourhood of a powerful feudatory. Hence there are 
many saminddri villages in Patidla the property of single owners or 
single families. There are no chahirmi tenures in the Gate. Village 
proprietors are called diswaddrs as distinct from mdlikdn kabaa, whose 
rights are limited by their helds. Malikdn tadoa have no share inl the 
village waste and do not belong to the brotherhood. Some are Brahmans,. 


parohits, or keepers of religious institutions, some village menials, and’ 
some relations in the festiate line of a former proprietor, who had to: 
he provided for, though they could not inherit in full. There are ng: 
falutdérs or dl4 malikén in Patiala, except in a. few villages like Bast 
and Bhadaur, where the idea of a superior proprietary has been artificially 
extended by State officials, Tenants are called kashtkdr or asdmi. 

Village meniala, The most important village menials who assist im 
| are— 


pleted no a: curate informatiom 


the cultivatiom 


(1) AA ye tarkhin (carpenter), who repairs all agricultural imple-: 
ments. 


(2) Lokdr (blacksmith), who makes and mends 


all iron imple ’ 

the iron being given to him. n implements,, 

(3) Chamdr (tanner and cobbler), who not only mak pore 
shoes and all leather articles. Only maxes and mends 


needed for agriculture, but also 
does coolies’ work, vis., he cuts grass, carries woot eis wn 
tents, carries bundles, acts as watchman and °the like for 
officials when on tour, This work js shared by all the Chamdrs 
in the village, i / 
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(4) Chithré (sweeper), who sweeps the houses and village, collects CHAP, Ill, C. 
the dung, and carries news and officials’ dé& from village to Administra~ 
village, but will never carry a bundle,’ tive. 

The other menjals and artizans who are found Lae Ree 

e other menials and artizans who are found more or less in every re 
village are— Village mygeieres 

(t) FAinwar or kahér (water-carrier). 

(2) Ndi (barber). 

(3) Ailgar (dyer). 

(4) AwmAdr (potter). 

(5) Teli (oilman). 

(6) Heri (watchman). 

(7) Dhobi (washerman), 

(8) AMfirdsi (minstrel). 

(g) Tollé (weighman). 

(10) Muhassal (crop-watcher). 

(11) ali (cowherd). 

The last three are not properly village menials. The fo//d_is generally 
a shop-keeper, engaged at each harvest to weigh the grain. The mwhassal 
and palf are only empioyes Oy the well-to-do and are paid for the work they 
do. The four first mentioned may be called agricultural menials. They all 
receive their respective perquisites in the shape of a fixed share of grain at 
both harvests, and the rates vary from tahsil to tahsfl. Details have not 
been definitely ascertained as yet. Many of these menials hold and till land 
in their villages and pay only at revenue rates. In the present settlement, 
according to the rules laid down for the enquiry into tenants’ rights, it 
is possible that most of them will be made, on account of their long 


continued possession, either occupancy tenants or, under certain circum- 
stances, mdlikdn kabaa. 


No formal inquiry into the rights of the tenants in the State was Tenanteight. 
made before the comme ent of the settlement now in progress, 
ir | 3) the 
tivating 








but prior to the first summary settlement of Sambat 1913-19 (1 
.eticultural population of the State was mainly composed of cultivating 
communities with whose members were associated persons who, though L 
had not in popular estimation any claims to proprietary rights, yet cul- 
tivated the sake in their bets ogi on almost the same terms as the re- 
‘cod proprietors—who elonged to the village community and had done 
oo for lone pein Moreover, in many cases. these occupiers had been the 
first to break up the land in their possession ard reclaim the waste (m/for). 
They had also been accustomed to pay a share of the produce of their 





The reason being that his touch would defile it, nat that his dignity would suffer, 
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lands direct to the State or else to pay rent at revenue rates. Such tenants 
were not considered liable to ejectment, although prior to Sambat 1915 no 
distinction between occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will was avowedly 
made, and it was not until Sambat 1924 that the word mauris? became 
current in the State. In that year an order was issued that no person culti- 
vating with a proprietor should be deemed a mawrisi tenant, and in 1873, 
after the passing of the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1868, it was held by the 
State authorities that cultivators who had held continuous possession for 
30 years should be deemed to be occupancy tenants. But in practice 
this rule was not observed, and sometimes 25 years’ possession was held 
sufficient to confer occupancy ee lt was at one time intended to 
introduce the Act of 1868 into the State, and though this was never formally 
done, the provisions of the Act were referred to and followed in deciding 
.tenancy cases. In the records of the ean settlement of Sambat 1932 
both proprietors and tenants were promiscuously entered in one column as 
asdmis, and as a matter of fact very few tenants cared to assert their claims 
to occupancy rights, believing that they would never be disturbed in their 
possession, while on the other hand the landlords never thought of 
ejecting them as long as they paid their rent, which was usually equal 
to the amount of the revenue, though in éiswaddri villages the rent was 
and is a fixed share of the produce, plus a serina of one or two sers 
per stan paid as seigniorage, with certain other cesses and menials’ dues. 
On the commencement of the present settlement the landlords in the 
pattidiri and saminddri villages (especially in those of the latter which 
are held by ahlkdrs of the State) began to change the fields which had been long 
in the occupation of the tenants to prevent their being declared manrisis of 
their old holdings, ousting them in most cases without legal process and 
without regard to the proper time for ejectment. On the other hand, some 
cultivators who had been long out of possession took advantage of the 
weakness of the land-owners and forcibly took possession of fields which they 
had seldom or never cultivated. With a view to preventing these acts of 
violence the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1887 was fercdanad: with modifications 
necessitated by local conditions, with effect from the ist of Asauj, Sambat 
1958, by the Council of Regency. These modifications were included ip 
a Supplement to the Act, which is reprinted here in full. | 
Section (1).—(a) Whereas a lar settlement 5 now being a 

time in the Pustéla Sesie, and the rules: in force in the Brith Dine nt hereet ee 
will be followed, itis therefore considered advisable to introduce into the Patiéls Stale 
the Punjab Tenancy Act, XVI of 1897, with certain modifications to be detailed below 
‘Therefore it is hereby ordered by the Council of Regency that the Act aforesaid shall 
come into force in the Patidila State with effect from 1st Asauj, Sambat 1958. 

6) Provided that any case to which this Act applies whic | oa | 
sine to ist Baisiikh, Sambat 1946, may, with the previous saci ote ee f 
Regency or of the Settlement Commissioner, be reviewed, or may form the subject-m Be 
of a fresh suit. Sanction to the re-hearing of each case will only be accorded if it apy ‘rs 
tat hee are rind fat rounds far helging tate previous Binal dein inte ee 
ples af justice, equity and good conscience incy Act and opposed to the princi= 

Sretion (2).—{a) Substttute for clause 3, section 1— 

* Act XVI of 1857 shall come into force in the Pari , | 
1955, Soreansiitieg r6th August Pei State on Ist Asauj, Sambat 

5) Section 4, clause 11.—Rates and cesses incly aru 
ean wastes the Punjab District Boards het param age pred cesses which 
Canal and Drainage Act, 1873, and as the Northern India Canal and Deo 








already in force in this State, and as sections 20 and 23 of Punjab Distsier he Act is 
have reference to the Punjab Tenancy Act XV] of 180), thendlore ten onl ‘ict | a Ac 
Act shall be deemed to be in force in this State, F Sid sections of that 
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(ec) In clause 160f section 4 read“ Patifla State Act, 1 of Sambat 1956,” for CHAP. Ill, C. 
* Act 1879." —_— 
Administra- 


Section (3).—(a) In section 5 (a) swbstitufe “1st Asauj, Sambat 1958," for “com tive, 
mencement of this Act,” and fer “ twenty years ” read “ twenty-five years “s sen Reveune 


(4) In clause (c), section 5, of the Act, read “ 1st Baisdkh, Sambat 1932, correspond: ¢ 
ng to the 12th April 1875." for “ twenty-first day of October 1868," and in clause (¢) the 
substitute “25 years” for “twenty years’. Tenancy Act, 


meat to 
‘unjab 


Section (4}.—Substitute the following for section 6 of Act XVI of 1857 :— 
* A tenant recorded in the following papers :— 
(a) “record-of-rights of the Bhadaur falega prepared in Sambat 1911, 
(6) record-of-rights of the Ndrnaul District prepared in Sambat 1935, 


(c) measurement papers of the Karmgarh, Amargarh and Pinjaur Dis- 
tricts prepared in Sambat 1932, 


(¢@) measurement papers of the Andhadgarh District prepared in Sambat 
[035s 


aS a tenant fealty Me right of occupancy in land which he has continuously occupied 
from the time of the preparation of the said papers, shall be deemed to havea nght of occu- 
pancy in that land unless the contrary has been established by a decree of a competent 
court in a suit instituted before the passing of this Act and Supplement. 


Section (5),—Substitute the following in place of section 11 of the Act :— 


“ Notwithstanding anything in the foregoing sections of this chapter, a tenant, who 
immediately before the commencement of this Act has a right of occupancy in any land 
under any law or rule having the force of law which previous to the passing of this Act 
gawernee the relation between landlord and tenant in the Patidla State, shall, when the 

ct comes into force, be held to have a right of occupancy in that land under such claims 
under such section of this Act asa competent Revenue Court called upon to adjudicate 
upon the claims of such tenant may hold to be most appropriate. 


“The precise statws of any such occupancy tenant shall be defined by any Revenue 
Court on the express application of any party or on the institution of any suit in respect of 
possession or enhancement or abatement of rent.” 


Section (6).—(a) Rend “passed under the Patiila State law or rule having the 
foree of law before the date of introduction of Act XVI of 1887 and its Supplement,” fer 
“ passed under the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1865". 


(8) ci da from clause 11, section 53, of the Act, the words “Secretary of State 
for India in Council,” and substitute “ Ujlas Khas”. 
(e) Insections 75 to 98 and 102 to 10S where the terms “Local Government,” 
“ Financial Commissioner” and “ Commissioner” are used, the term “ Settlement Commis- 
sioner, Patidla State,” should be substituted during the currency of Settlement operations, 
rovided that wherever a reference is made in Act XVI of 1887 to the Commissioner as 
wing subordinate to the Financial Commissioner either in his executive or judicial capacity, 
the Commissioner shall be held not to be so subordinate and to have all the powers, 
executive and judicial, vested in the Financial Commissioner, being in the case of those 
tahsils which are declared to be under settlement in the Patidla State, the powers, execu- 
tive and judicial, which are hereby invested in the Settlement Commissioner, Patiila 
tate. 


(@) Im section $0 of Act XVI of 1887 shall be added the following :— 


_ “1V.—The order of the Settlement Commissioner in any appellate case decided by 
him shall be final, notwithstanding the fact that the order of the Lower Court 
ia. therein modified of reversed, unless a question of local custom is involved 
in the decision of the Settlement Commissioner, in which case, and in which case 
only, a further appeal shall licto the [jlas Khas. 


V.—An_ appeal shall lie to the Ijlés Kh4s from any order or decree by the 
Settlement Commissioner in a suit originally instituted in his Court.” 
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(¢) The Settlement Commissioner is empowered to confer, during the currency of 
settlement, under this clause of the Act upon any of his subordinate officers, pov ol a 
Collector, or Assistant Collector, 1st or 2nd Grade, for hearing cases disposed of by Revenue 
Courts or Revenue Officers, and to declare what tahsils are to be brought settle 
ment from time to time. 


The Settlement Commissioner is empowered to determine [rom time to time the 
classes of cases—being cases to which this Act applies—which should be disposed of by 
the Settlement Courts and by the ordinary Revenue Judicial Courts of the State, respec: 
tively ; and the Settlement Commissioner may, in pursuance of such determination, by 
order direct that either certain classes of cases, or certain particular cases, shall be tried 
by the Revenue Judicial Court of the State—original or appellate—which could ordis 
narily have jurisdiction instead of by the Settlement Courts. 


(g) In those parts of the State where the settlement operations have not yet been 
started, or where they have terminated, the word “ ljlds Khas” shall be substituted for 
* Governor-General," “ Licutenant-Governor,” and “ Financial Commissioner ”. 


(&) In those parts of the State which have not yet been brought under settlement 
or which have been settled, the Ijlds Khas may confer on any of their subordinate officers 
the ers exercised by the Financial Commissioner, Commissioner, Collector and Assist- 
ant Collector of the 1st or 2nd Grade, and determine the classes of cases which should be 
disposed of by these Courts. 


_ Section (7).—In section 86 of this Act the following should be inserted alter clause 


© Provided that in event of any | practitioner being guilty of unprofessional conduct 
or displaying gross ignorance of the w oor conducting cases in sucha manner as to 
prejudice the interests of his clients, the Settlement Commissioner may debar such legal 


practitioner from appearing in his own Court or in any of the Revenue Courts or befor 
any of the Revenue Officers subject to his jurisdiction or control.” 


Section (8).—The following should be added to section 86 of this Act: 


“ 1V.—<All petition-writers should in future note in all applications under section 76, 
clause (1), and in all petitions under section 77, clause (3), the section, clause, sub-section 
and sub-clause of this Act under which relief is sought, otherwise the Court will direct the 
petition-writer to rewrite the application at his own expense.” | 


Section (9).—In sections 99 and 100 of this Act read “ Ijl4s Khas™ for “ Division 
Judge” 1 © Cet Court ”. mt jlas Khas” for “ Divisional 


Section (10). —Summary powers.—W hereas a regular settlement is being made 
for the first time in the Patiala State, the Settlement Commissioner pen to confer 
upon any of his subordinate officers whom he thinks fit the power of instituting enquiries 
into the rights and tenures of tenants and of summarily passing orders as to the entries 
to be made in the village papers. Such powers will not generally be conferred upon 
officers holding a position less responsible than that of a Settlement Superintendents, 
but in special cases these powers may be given to selected Deputy Superintendents. The 
Sere paar? yt egg cape will be noted in a register called Tankih- 
hageag- Mitgaran ; and the of will be passed in | = z . a 
Act XVII of 1857, for mutation cases. ofp apes Eecesxie = Ceercae 








Every aggrieved party shall have a right to Teal thar hu at 
against such order or by filing a regular eg seek relief either by preferring an appeal 


The Punjab Land Revenue Act has been introduced into 3 
rather as a guide to procedure than alawto be implicity followed. the 
principles ofthe Act are to be invariably followed, but where the wording a 
the Act is such that their provisions cannot be literally applied deecretic 
vests in the Settlement Commissioner to interpret them. NDher the settle 


ment is complete the situation will of necessity be more clearly defined. 

The main portion of the modern State of Patj | | 7 ie 
to the old Mughal SarAér of Sirhind, erandie aes ee _foughly 
and a few other garganas now in the Districts of Karnal, 






| Ambala! 





‘Gf, the Sait Punjab of Lila Tulst Rém 
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and Ludhidna, as the following list taken irom the Ajn-i-Akbari CHAP. it, © 
shows i= Administra- 









Suburbs of Sirhind (13 Parganas) | Rs, 
2. ee in Ambdla District 1 ae | 
4. Banir ... oo a+ 407,367 | 10,87,270 | Do, and Afghan. 
Chhat aan Per ee Peed oun 
z oat ave alsi oo mon een 6 se "| 88. Ran 
‘ oralah 1 Li one we | aT k ] ‘ Ta 
Fs Deoranah in Ambdla District ... “fe pat 7 i . 
9. Khurim, now Ghurdm a 158,750 z209,094 | Afghdn, Réjput 
Sake ieaiesid : a Wan Jat. 
ro, Masenkdn, now Masingén «| "204,377 | 70,53,259 | Jat 
i ie TH ; Bat ik F 
13, Kaithal } British territory =» | oe 
Samdndh, etc. (9 parganas). 
1, Samdnéh wn | 904,261 (696 Jat and Wah 
768 1} (? Ghorewbha). 
a Feuer L see ul. sean nee ore apap: é 
. ran 3 now Mansirpur in 115,240 .5.5,0 
a] Bhawdntgarh, tahsil Dhodhén. 
4. Malnere (?), probably Maler Kotla = 
5, Haparf (?) in Karnal oes = 
6. Pundri, in Karnél District, oe _ 
7. Fatehpur s7 ote neh 
. Machhipur — Pre : 








Nizémat Mohindargarh comprises a portion of the old Mughal Seréar 


deen Revers of Narnaul, and Kanaud, its head-quarters, 
Awein = PGen appears to be the Kanodah of the Ain’ 
Nérnaul ... 244.918 52,135,218 which was held by Rajpéts and Muham- 
Kanodah... 10,710 40, 50,125 madan Jats. The assessments of Raja 


Todar Mal are described elsewhere, and there is nothing to suggest that he 
treated Sirhind or Narnaul in a different way from the other Sarkérs. 
We must pass straight from Akbar to the times of Alé Singh and his succes- 
sors. The State used to collect its revenue by khdm taksti (collection in 
kind) upto Sambat 1918. This arrangement was only occasionally replaced 
by cash assessments made for a period of one or two years, but these rare 
and irregular assessments or contracts were not based on any fixed rule or 
established principle, for whenever there was a good crop and the Diwan ex- 
pected to realize more by collection in kind than by adhering to a fixed cash 
assessment, he at once cancelled the agreement without the slightest scruple 
and did not wait for its term to expire. As a consequence of this short-sighted 
policy, the samindar never put his heart into his work and waste lands were 
not brought under cultivation. Instead of improving the existing revenue 
administration and adopting a more sympathetic, honest and fixed policy, 
‘he State officials tried to increase the State revenue, but it could net be 








VAln-i- Alba, Blochmann's Translation, lI, pages 97 and 105. 
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increased in spite of their ill-judged efforts of which the only possible 
result was a slow but steady loss to the community as land went out of culti- 
vation. Bad faith was evinced only in dealing with old villages. The 
conditions made in the sanads granted at the time of their foundation to new 
villages were strictly adhered to, and the promises made as to comparatively 
light demands were not broken for a certain period. The cash assessments 
too, even if honestly maintained, could not be regarded as a boon to the 
ople. The notorious assessments of Diwin Sedha Singh, who assess- 
eaal land of whatever description at an all-round rate of 8 annas per 
kachehé digha, was such a veritable ordeal that, even to this day, the 
descendants of the owners of that time regard the fact of having successfully 
ed through it as a proof of their right, and produce it as an evidence 

in law suits. 


The share of the produce taken by the State differed in different 
farganas ; it was mostly one-third, but one-fourth and two-fifths was 
taken, and there was a large number of extra dues called géwdd. A cash 
rate per digha, called saéti, was charged on crops that could not be easily 
divided. ‘The State's share of grain was realized cither by actually dividing 
the produce ($afdi or dhdévali) or by appraisement, kankul, kan or hachh. 
atdi was, with rare exceptions, usually resorted to in the rabi and appraise- 
ment as a rule in the kharif. The officials who made the Jaédi were called 
batawds and those who made the appraisements were known as Adchids. 

At each harvest the Tahsildér divided the Parganas into a number of 
suitable circles,and two Adch/is or measurers and two dafdwds were a pointed 
for each circle, two muharrirs called likhdris being also. sent with them. 
One of the Adchids who was considered somewhat superior to the other 
used to get a fee of Rs. 60, the other receiving Rs. 50, for the season, 
but the Fatdwe s allowance dwindled down to Rs. 30. One out of each pair 
of kdchhds, datdwds and likhéris was the Tahsildér's nominee and the 
other, called “ Sarkari,” was appointed by the Diwan. Both were 
servants of the State, but they were appointed in these different Ways, the 
idea being tat their mutual jealousy, rivalry and dependence on two differ- 
ent superiors would be a check on dishonesty. 


When the crop was ready for the sickle one or two muhassals or 
watchmen were appointed in each village to watch the crop and the grain 
before division. he saminddér himself was not allowed to touch his 
crop or take a single handful of grain for his cattle. The mihassal used 
to get 14 annas a day, of which an anna was paid by the village and half 
an anna by the State. This establishment was temporary. It was employ- 
ed at each harvest and dismissed as soon as the work Was done. In the 
reign of Maharaja Narindar Singh the Diwan used to assemble all the édchhds 
in front of the Mah4raja’s palace before they started on their expedition 
and after having saluted the Mahfrdja they started . their respective 
villages, each a type of tyranny and dishonesty personified. They would 
occupy the best house, take the best clothes for their beds, and utensils for 
their use, send for all the kamins to serve them, and get the best food and 
supplies for themselves and their horses. Early in the morning they started 
on their work in the fields. They only rode ‘round each field i 
it by the horse's paces, while the /ikidri sat waiting at some convenient 

lace. They returned to the Jididri alter having inspected ten or twenty 
helds and dictated the Ahasra or oe amount of the State’s ink 
of the outturn, After having finished one yijjlq eand before aries for 
another they sat down in an open space outside the village and read on the 
khasva entries to the saminddrs. A great deal of chine, rous haggling 
ensued till at last, after deducting ten or fifteen pet cent, a bargain san 


also 
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struck, largely with the aid of bribes. This was known as ndwen pakdnd,! 
that is, making the entries pakéd, So far everything depended on the 
kdchha's will and pleasure, but after the entries had been thus made pakke 
none could change them and éfasra édfnd was considered a serious crime. 
In a similar way the dafdwds got the produce weighed by the village dansa 
called the dharwdi, deducted 15 per cent. as famtn's dues, divided the 
rest at the pargana rate of Jafdi, and recorded in the same way (nawen 

‘Adénd) the amount due from each man against his name in the Ahasra. 
Che Diwan’s men sent their findings to the Diwan and the Tahsildér’s men 
to the Tahsildir, and the papers were checked by comparing them. 


Owing to negligence or dishonesty on the part of the dafdwds the delay 
in effecting the éa/di often caused great damage to the grain, as it deteriorat- 
ed from exposure to rain and moisture and sometimes the éafdi was made 
after the proper time for sale had passed. In the rabi harvest, if the pro- 
duce was small or the grain’ had deteriorated in any way, then the State’s 
portion too was forced back on the samindérs and its price realised from 
them at a rate, ‘dhdn* phdrnd) fixed by the Diwan at each harvest with: 
reference to the current rate, or the amount of grain collected was stored! 
to be sold at a time of high prices. When the grain was brought out of the 
granaries for sale and was found to be less than its known amount as shown 
in the papers phe gly at the time of collection, the saminddrs were forced 
to pay for one-half of the deficiency, as the deficiency was attributed as 
much to the dishonesty of the saminddrs as to that of the revenue officials. 
a was the system of s/wm collection that prevailed up to Sambat 
1915. 

Revenue farming, as has been mentioned elsewhere, existed only to 
a very moderate extent. The Diwan himself often used to contract for a 
good many farganas. This system pressed heavily upon the people, and 
on account of the general persperme. eaip and corruption of the mercenary 
revenue staff, the State, on the whole, incurred great losses and the samin- 
dérs were ruined, both by the various troubles and harassment a had to 
suffer and the bribes they had to pay as well as by the heavy fines and 
punishments inflicted upon them by the Malba-khdna if they tried to 
escape from the oppression by propitiating the greedy and rapacious revenue 
officials with bribes. This Malda-hhidna was a kind of office of control 
started in the time of Maharéja Karm Site to enquire into and punish 
the wrong-doing of the revenue establishment and samindars who 
tried to profit by bribing them at the time of collection. As the 
bribes were generally paid out of the Afalda or included inthe Maléa 
expenses under fictitious items of expenditure, and as this necessitated 
the examination of the Afa/da accounts by the office, it came to be 
known as the Maléa-khdna. The account books of the village danids 
were taken from them and kept in the office for months and sometimes 
for gone and were often destroyed or lost ; the harm thus resulting may 
well be imagined. 


Mahdraja Narindar Singh, seeing these defects in the revenue system, 
made up his mind to abolish it altogether and to fix acash assessment. Se- 
veral high officials of conservative fies and specially the Diwan, vehemently 
Bene this innovation, and on account of their opposition there was but 
little hope of success. For this reason the Mahfraja abolished the office 
of the Diwan for a short time, and an officer with limited powers called 
Afunsarim Diwdén was appointed in his place. The Mahdraja then divided 





1 Lit. "to make the names (wdewn) pabbd’, 
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the State into four divisions, an officer called Munsarim-i-hadbast being 
appointed for each division. The name of this officer was after some time 
changed to Modtimam Sandodast and afterwards into Ndstm. These 
four officers carried out a boundary survey or Aadbast measurement, and 
made a summary settlement for one year based on an, estimate of the ex- 
isting capabilities of a village and the average Ahdm collection of -the last 
a2 years. The average of 22 years was about 23 lakhs and the new assess- 
ment (Sambat 1918-19) amounted to Rs. 30,87,000. After the lapse of this 
term another settlement on the same basis was made for three years by which 
the revenue was reduced to Rs. 29,39,000. It was cheerfully accepted by 
the people to whom an assurance was given in a general proclamation that 
the demand would not be altered during the term of settlement. This last 
settlement remained in force only from Sambat 1919 to 1922. Afterwards 
summary settlements were made every ten years. 





The Mohindargarh District has a fiscal history of its own. Cash 
assessments were introduced in the time of the Nawébs, long before the 
tract became a part of Patiéla, One-fourth of the gross produce was regarded 
as the Government share, and 7, an were made much as the 
Sikhs made them in the Punjab. On annexation the British Government 
made a very light assessment, probably for political reasons. In 1842 the. 
British Government made a regular settlement. Patiala on the other hand 
imposed the highest assessment, the tract has ever paid, the year after 
Mohindargarh was transferred to the State. Reductions became necessary, 
and when in Sambat 1937 the assessment Was again raised to nearly its 
original pitch, many proprietors threw up their holdings. 


A regular settlement of the whole State was commenced infigot A. D. 
by Major Popham Young, C.LE. The present assessment is Rs. 41,483,155, 
but including cesses and all the miscellaneous dues, the total demand 
amounts to Rs. 44,80,359, of which Rs. 4,71,196 is assigned revenue, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 40,09,223. Of this sum if we further allow all the draw- 
backs on account of tndm, panchdt, cesses and other miscellaneous grants, 
such as ndnkdr, adhkdr, etc., which amount to Rs. 5,57,614, the balance 
of Rs. 34,51,09 is the sum received into the State Treasury. | 


The cesses now levied in the State are as follows :-— 


(1) Road cess ee ase At Re. 1 per cent. 
(2) School cess ras oon n » PZ 
(3) Hospital cess .,.,. a Re ie 
(4) Postal cess one ve ww ly 


(5) Patwir cess— 
(a) in District Narnau) 
(6) elsewhere... 


n» yp 3°2-0, and 


see " 


» 2-8-0 per cent. 


on the mdl (pure revenue), The ml is 4ths of the total r eT 
regarded as pure revenue, the other 3th being considered ever since. the 
introduction of the cash assessment in the State as representing the various 
miscellaneous cesses of old times, when the Agséi system was in sbesce 
such a8 masars, crop watchmen’s dues, expenses of collecti a 
Government share of the produce, etc, Of these ces 2 ote thee a 
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was introduced later before the last settlement (Sambat 1930). The 
Postal cess is the youngest, and dates only from Sambat 1949. The 
Patwar cess was imposed in Sambat tor8. the year in which the cash 
assessment was introduced. The total of each of the above cesses now 
levied in the State amount to— 


and School cesses were imposed in Sambat 1928. The Dispensary cess 





Rs. 
(a) Road _ sve we 34,789 
(2) School i ae ane 44,755 
(3) Hospital 1s ane = 34,755 
(4) Post a nae we «= 34,783 
(5) Patwdr as se a, 88,983 
Total “ae 2,28,125 





In the Mohindargarh sisdma? the following extracesses are also 
evied :— 


Sar-fedeh.—A cess dating from the Nawab of Jhajjar's time, which is 
levied at the rate of Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per annum per village as a royalty. 


/tlég.—An old cess, the origin of which is not clearly ascertainable 
bevond the fact that an /t/dg-Neavis (Miscellaneous Muharrir or Despatcher) 
and a cheprdst used to draw their pay from this fund before the Patuila 
régime. 


Begar.—In old times all the villagers were required to supply a certain 
number of coolies in turn to the officer in charge of the District. This 
custom was discontinued long ago and was replaced by a cash cess amount- 
ing to between t and 3 per cent. of the revenue. 


Lambarddri.—This cess has been levied at the rate of Rs. 4 per cent. 
on the mdi in tahsil Mohindargarh and at Rs. 3 per cent. in tahsil Nérnaul 
since the i/dga came into the possession of the Patidéla chief. A similar 
cess at 5 per cent. is also levied from the villages of taliqa Bhadaur, 
lying in tahsils Barnala, Pail and Sirhind. In other parts of the State a 
small sum called pamchdi is given to the lambarddrs out of the State 
revenues. 


Sarré/i.—aA cess at the rate of annas 2 per hundred Soe is levied to 
remunerate the moncy-testers kept at the treasuries of Mohindargarh and 
Naraaul at an annual expenditure of Rs. 150. 


Maskird!.—This cess was apparently introduced by the Patidla 
authorities in Sambat 1037 in lieu of leasing the vend of liquors and intoxi- 
cating drugs. Although such sales are now prohibited, except under a license, 
the cess is still levied at from 8 annas to Rs. 2 per annum per village. 


'Nankdr.—A cess under the head sdnidr is levied in lump 
sums from a few villages in Narnaul in addition to their revenue, and is pair 
tothe kaindngo, chaudhris and a few lambardars as a sufed-poshi grant 
after deducting ~,th share, which goes to the State Treasury. 





—' Note—In the Norwdna tahell of the Karmgarh etsdmaf a similar item ix 
— of being levied separately, given to certain leading men of the tahsil out of the Sute 
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Mandar Hari Dés.—A cess at the rate of Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per annum 
ts levied in tahsil Narnaul for the maintenance of the Mandar Hari Das at 
Narnaul. The cess has been realized from ancient times. 


Ganshdla.—A cess at § annas per cent. is recovered for the protection 
of ‘cows, but the money is not credited to the treasury, 


Bhet Gurdwdra.— An annual cess of Re. 1 per estate was levied from 
the Narnaul villages in the name of one Gopi Niéth, Brahman of Jhajjar in 
the Nawéb’'s times, but soon after the land passed into the hands of the 
Patisla authorities it was converted into a Gurdwara cess and the Gurd=° 
wita removed from Jhajjar to Mohindargarh. It now enjoys a jdgir of 
Rs. 1,c00, and the cess levied is not spent on the maintenance of the temple, 
but credited into the treasury. 


The amounts of the cesses are— 


Sar-i-deh —- vet na 514 
Hifa) es = ie 870 
Begiit sas 3,619 
Lambardarf 12,219 
Sarrali ... ‘i — 458 
Maskirat yi one eis 506 
Nankar ... _— eee oon 2,227 
Mandar Hari Dés ... hee —_ 248 
Bhet Gurdwira bes *F obs 306 

Total . a. 20,993 





Besides the foregoing cesses, masars due to the following offcers a 
the rates mentioned against each are levied per estate per harvest through- 
out the State :-— 


(1) Diwin eh eke At Res, a 

(2) Nazim oes ove » Re. rt in  sfsdmat 
Mohind ar « 
garh only. 

(3) Tahs'ldir ce Ra o sh 1 


(4) Thénadér be 


This means a cess of Rs. to in Mohindargarh and Rs. 8 elsewhere 
per annum due from each estate, irrespective of their famat. The total 
sum realised on this account in the State amounts to Rs. 15,406, and is 
received in the treasury. When a Tahsildér frst joins his appointment, 
she gets half the amount of nasars thus received and the other half goes to 
‘he St ! e Treasury, =" me F 
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There are certain. other miscellaneous taxes levied in the State as 
detailed below :— 


(1) On camels at Re. 1-4-0 per camel per annum. 

(2) Oncarts.at Rs 2-3-0 per cartper annum. 

(3) Onbrick kilosat Rs, 2 per kiln per annum, 

(4) On goats.and sheep at Rs, 2-S-o per 100 per annum. 


The total income from. these taxes in the State comes to Rs. 69,056 per 
annum. 


Lastly comes sadt or octrot duty. The contracts. are sold annu- 
ally, and the tax is often imposed even in small villages. with § or 10 shops, 
irrespective of the population, at the instance of some enterprising maces: 
tor, or at the good will ofthe Tahsildir. The total income derived from 
such. villages and towns, the population of which is. less. than 5,000 souls, 
amounts to Rs. §§,186. In the Narwana and Bhatinda tahsils, of which the 
revised assessments have now been announced, all these cesses, except 
the local rate, have been abolished The Council of Regency have 
lately introduced sweeping reforms into. the octroi system. in the State. 
At the station masdis of Rajpura, Dhiri, Sunim, Lehra Giga, Chajli, 
octroi duties have been abolished. No octroi is levied in towns whose 
population is less than s,o00, except where oc!roi contracts @re running, in 
which: places contracts will not be renewed. Grain and oilseeds pay no 
duty at Patiila, Bhatinda and Barnala, and grain goes free into Narnaul. 
The immediate result is.naturally, a large loss of revenue, but the Council 
hope to be compensated by the increasing trade and, prosperity of the 
markets in the State. 


There are two well-known jdg/r families in the State, v2., the Bhadaur 
chiefship in tahs{l Barndla and the Khaménon jégirs in tahsil Sirhind. 
A detailed account of the former is given at pages 277 to 299 and one 
of the latter at pages 226 to 231 of Griffin's Punjab Rajas (Edition of 
1870). It would be out of place to give here a political history of these 
two families; the former was.the subject of along dispute. Bhadaur is 
one of the Phulkian families. Only as: much of its. history is given here 
as relates to the question of revenue. The jégir of Bhadaur formeily. 
consisted of 53, but now consists of 49, villages detailed in the 
accompanying table, and amounts to Rs. 92,750, of which Ks. 2,000 
are paid from the Ludhiina Treasury on account of the villages of 
Saidoke and Bhughta, which form Henk of the jdgir, while Rs. 90,750 
are paid from, the Patiala State Ir 
three pattis— 


(1) Patti Dip Singh— 
Sardir Bhagwant Singh and Sardér Gurdial’ Singh, sons of; 


Sarddr Balwant Singh, in equal shares—Ks. 35,543- The 
jdgir of Sardar Gurdial Singh, minor son of Sardar Balwant 


Singh, who died in February 1903, is under the control of, 


a Court of Wards. 
(a) Patti Bir Singh— 


Sardér Partép Singh and Autér Singh in equal shares,— 


Rs. 24,597- 


easury. The jdgir is. divided into, 
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(3) Sardars Kartér Singh and Kirpil Singh, sons of Sardar Sham- 
sher Singh, in equal shares,—Rs. 12,978. By the death of 
Sardar Shamsher Singh in 1897 A.D. the jagir passed under 
the control of a Court of Wards. 

(4) Patti Mohar Singh— 


On the death of Sardar Nardin Singh in 1872 A.D., and those 
of Sardars Achal Singh and Attar Singh in April and Octo- 
ber of 1879, the jdégir has lapsed to the State. Their 


widows receive maintenance grants, which generally ~ 


amount to one fourth of the ydgir. The amounts of these 
pensions are shown below :— 


1) Widow of Sardér Narain Singh—Rs 6,112 
a 
(husband's yégir now lapsed); Rs. 1,525 (main- 
tenance grant). 


(2) Widows of Sardir Achal i Ss 9.772 (hus- 
band’s jdgir now lapsed) ; Ks. 3,172 (maimtenance 
grant). 

(3) Widow of Sardir Attar Singh—Rs. 4,811 (hus- 
band’s jdgir now iapectl Rs 3,999 (main- 


tenance grant). 


In the cases of Nos. (2) and (3) the maintenance grants. are more than 
ye of the fdgir, for on Sardar Narain Singh's death his remaining ;dgir after 
deduction of his widow's maintenance grant of Rs 1,528 passed to Sardar 
Achal Singh and Sardar Attar Singh to the amount of Rs 2,917 and 
Rs. 1,667 respectively. Similarly on the death of Sardar Achal Singh his 
remaining jdgir of Rs 9,517 descended to Sardar Attar Singh. FP ccsen 
quently the maintenance grant of the widows of Sardar Achal Singh was 
calculated on Rs. 9,772 (his own sagir) + Rs. 2,917 from that of Sardir 
Narain Singh, and in the case of Sardar Attar Singh's widow the mainte- 
mance was granted on Rs. 4,811 (his own jdgir) + Rs. 1,667 from that of 
Sardar Narain Singh + Rs. 9,517 from that of Sardiér Achal Singh. 
The villages of the Bhadaur jdagir were settled in 1850 before the territory 
was made over to Patiala A supplementary genealogical tree of the 
Bhadaur jégirddérs and a statement of the villages of the fdgtr and the 
assigned “sama” of each are given on the following pages. 
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The Khamanon r/dga in tahsil Sirhind comprises 80 villages, of which 
3 only are held wholly in jdgir, 77 being held in part. The tlaga was bes- 
towed upon the Maharaja of Patiala in recognition of his conspicuous and 
loyal services in the Mutiny on payment of Rs. 1,76,360 nagrdna in 1860. It 
was then considered worth Rs. 80,000 year. Its present revenue is Rs. 92,616. 
The jisir dates from the capture of Sirhind in 1762 A.D. The jagirddrs 
are Kang Jats and are divided into three main branches, the families of 
Sardar Sarda Singh, Sardar Kam Singh and Sardar Koyar Singh. Each 
branch has its own villages, in which it realises the revenues, appoints the 
fambarddrs, and sanctions the breaking up of the waste. Besides the 
revenue the jdgirddrs receive various dues in cash and kind. They have 
lost the right to distil spirits and grow poppy, but they are still entitled to 
carry their appeals in any law suit to the Foreign Minister. Lapsed estates 
revert to the Mahdréja, whose income from these jégirs in Sambat 1959 
amounted to Rs. 5,668 as shown below :— 





Lapsed jdgirs tr = ea 1,650 
Commutation payment see +r 4,018 
Total Per 5,068 


Widows are entitled to maintenance only. Succession to collaterals is 
only permissible where the jdgir is worth annually Ks. 200 or less. 


There is a third group of 28 villages, held in petty jdgirs by Sikh 
Sardiirs in tahsil Pail, assessed at Rs. 18,148. This jagir also dates from 
the sack of Sirhind. “Three villages—Malipur, Arak and Rara—are held 
wholly in sdgir by the representatives of their founders, and the revenue of 
the rest is divided in varying proportions between the State and the 
assignees, The total jama is collected by the State and the assignees are 
given their share by the State. The rule of succession is that of 1809, 
t.¢., the State is entitled tothe reversion of the revenue in all cases on 
absolute failure of heirs, and in most cases on failure of heirs tracing their 
descent to a common ancestor alive in 1809 A.D. Widows have a life 
interest in their husbands’ jdgirs unless they prove extravagant, when they 
become entitled to maintenance only, The assignees are divided into seven 
groups, whose income is given in the following table. 
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All the gégirddrs holding on the same basis of conquest tenure pay in 
lieu of services commutation fees amounting in all to Rs. 16,333 at the rate of 
Rs, 2-8-0 per cent. on the mad/ (the nett land revenue). 


Regarding mwd/is (minor assignments) the Settlement Officer writes as 
follows :—" The villages held cevente free, in whole or in part, are 112 in 
number, They are given mostly for the maintenance of gurdwaras, temples, 
mosques and other religious institutions and for various charitable purposes, 
and to asikdrs for good and meritorious services. The revenue of the 
villages thus held in whole or in part is Rs. 1,41,375, while the amount 
of small revenue-free plots, the area of which is as yet unknown, is about 
Rs. 83,220,” 


A cess called Aag-ul-tahsti is levied from all the mudfiddrs of whole 
or parts of villages at the rate of 7 per cent. on the total jama in the 
Barnéla misdmaf, and on the md! only in the misdmafs of Amargarh, 
Karmgarh and Pinjaur, with the exception of tahsil Pinjaur, where the 
rate is 5 per cent. Itis realised in all cases whether the revenue is col- 
lected through the tahsfl or not. It is said to be a contribution towards 
the expenses of the general administration of the State and is now termed 
abwab-i-mud/i, a less misleading designation. The other customary cesses 
(roads, etc.) are levied in the assigned villages from the land-owners. 


With regard to adhkdri the Settlement Officer writes :—" There is one 
other kind of mdf or favourably assessed lands in the State called adfédrt, 
which means half. It ts an diiswance to Brahmans, Sayyids and /fagir 
agriculturists who till their own lands and pay only half the total State 
demand as compared with others. The area of such grants is not known 
as yet, but the amount remitted is Rs. 35,194 in the 13 tahsils.” ' 7 


Astatement is appended showing by tahsils the total revenue, the 
numbers of jégir and mwud/fi villages, the revenue of each and the amounts 
received from the assignees, together with the ad@hédri items. 


Mat, the whole State excluding the misdeat of Mohindargarh . 
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Mudjfi Statement. 
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No fachotra indms have as yet been granted to the leading agriculturists 
Rs. 5,097 are however granted as xamfar in certain villages in the tahsfls 
of Bhikhi, Narwdna and Nairnaul to the headmen. A further sum of 
Rs, 1,94,572 is paid to the headmen or the diswaddrs under the name of 
inde panchii” “indm nauggidri.”' The origin of this is said to be 
that at the time when cash assessments were introduced an extra payment 
of 11 per cent. on the revenue was realised from the villages and 9 per 
cent. was given back to the diswaddrs as a recognition of their status. 
The right descends from father to son and the person receiving this tadm 
is acknowledged as diswaddr. However small the amount may be it is 
eatly prized. This percentage now varies from Ks. 10 to Rs. 9, Rs. 8 and 
Ess. It has not yet however been decided how this sndm will be dealt with 
in the present settlement. 


There is as yet no saf/ddrt system in the State, but there are a large 
number of Jambarddrs. They are responsible for the collection of the 
land revenue and are also bound to assist in suppressing and invyestigat-. 
ing crime and giving information to the police. In point of fact the 
revenue collection till recently was done by the pafwdris who accom- 
panied the Jambardér to the tahsil when taking the money, but now the 
lambarddrs are responsible for the revenue. Some /améarddrs are really 
large landowners, while some have sold or mortgaged their properties, 
Now they are generally dee Rs, § per cent. on the revenue they col- 
lect ; in some parts only Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 per cent. This is a temporary arrange- 
ment made for the present settlement. The whole question of panchdt 
or pachotra' and the remuneration of /ambarddrs will be dealt with by the 
Settlement Commissioner. 


Petty grants are commonly made to village menials, prohits and faktrs, 
or to local temples, shrines and mosques, 

The maiéa is a common village fund, realised together with the revenue 
to meet the joint village expenses. 


Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 
EXCISE. 


The Excise Department (Mahkama Maskirdt wa Abkért) of the 
State is now under an Excise Superintendent. The department was 
regularly organized in Sambat 1947, but before that year there was no sepa- 
rate department, excise being under the control of the Financial Minister. 
An dékdri ddrogha was appointed in each sizdma/ to inspect the State 
dbsdris therein. There was an a@dhéri in each tahsil under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the Tahsildér, who was under the mdeim the 
contracts for retail sale being sold by the mdzims with the sanction of the 
Finance Department and the wholesale licenses to distil country liquors 
inthe db&dris being granted by the Tahsildfr. The rates of still-head 


duty were — 
Rs, A. P, 
From 75° to 100° «ss _ oo. 2 8 6 
From 50° to 75° wh ab oon oo. 2 OF OO 
Below 50° wee ane ek | & o 


A‘ Dastdr ul Amal Abkéari " for the guidance of the authorities and 

the public was sanctioned in Sambat 1932 by the Mahdthin“aud tesa 
: ma Abkdri Riydsat 

= | ‘Called Kanam in Mohindargarh, = 2 2. 
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Patidla). The Department owes the present completeness of its organi- CHAP. Ill, D. 
Administra- 


zation to the frequent efforts of the Hon'ble the Khalifa Sayyid Muhammad 
Hussain. There is only one distillery at Patiala, where country liquor is 
made by machinery, but there is alsoa d/atfi at Narnaul. The tates of 
still-head duty are— 


Rs, 2-8-0 for 100° (proof liquor). 
Rs. 2-0-0 for 75° (25° below proof liquor). 


A wholesale license for a shop is issued on payment of Rs. 24, while 
retail contracts are sold by auction. European liquor is only sold by those 
who hold licenses. Licenses are granted with regard to the quantity of 
the liquor sold. A licensee who sells 2,000 bottles per annum pays 
Rs. 100 for the license and one who sells more than 2,000 bottles pays 
Rs. 200, 


Wholesale licenses for drugs are issued on payment of Ks. fo. 
Licenses are given by the Foreign Office to contractors, entitling them to 
buy 74 packets of Malwa opium at reduced duty. On presentation of these 
licenses they obtain a pass from the Excise Officer at Ambala! to buy opium 
from Ujjain. One rupee per ser ts pai into the State Treasury by the 
contractor and four rupees are levied from him at Ajmer. The duty thus 
collected is remitted to the State. The contractors also buy opium, charas, 
éhang, etc., from the adjoining British Districts’ on State licenses, but no 
import duty is imposed. Retail contracts for the sale of drugs are sold by 
auction, All the drug contracts are sold jointly except for Patiala City, 
where the contracts for opium, charas and ‘éhang are granted separately. 
Licenses for the sale ae: country liquor are not sold jointly with drug 
or opium licenses. A-list of the liquor and drug shops will be found. in 


| Appendix B. 


STAMPS, 


Until Sambat 1913 all deeds were executed on plain paper, but in 
that year Mahfraja Narindar Singh introduced the use of stamped per 
and ‘entrusted the State seal to a special officer. The State Stamp 
Act was introduced in Sambat 1924 by Diwds Lala Kulwant Rai. 
Process-fees (dastatdna) were introduced in Sambat 929 at the rate of 
Rs. 2 per cent, Up to that time the parties produced their own witnesses. 
A special stamp was used to realise arrears of land revenue, The 
Tahsildar gave a stamped authority to a chaprdsi, who then proceeded to 
the defaulter’s house and realised the arrears pins the value of the stamp. 
This special stamp is no longer used. In Sambat 1958, the last year of the 
old stamp system, the income from stamps was nearly Rs, 1,50,000, while 
the expenditure on establishment and contingencies was slightly over 
Rs. 6,000, In Sambat 1959 the Stamp Department was transferred to the 
Accountant-General on deputation, who reorganised the system of issue. 
The new rules provide for a supply of stamps being kept in the charge 
of the Treasury Officer, who issues them to mfzdmaé treasuries on receipt 
of quarterly indents. Stamps may only be sold by licensed stamp vendors, 
of whom there are 25 in the State. The Patiala Stamp Act deals with 
stamps and court-fees. It is practically identical with Act XVI of 1862. 
A new Act is under the consideration of the Council of Regency. 





Punjab Excise Pamphlet, Part Il, Section 43. 
2 The import of opium into British territory from the Nirnsal nisdmaé is probibited— 
ibid, Section 39. 
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From the tst of Magh Sambat 1960 fiscal sie on water-marked 
paper have been introduced. The court-fee stamps differ from the general 
stamps. The paper is supplied by the Bengal Paper Mills Company, who 
are contractors to the Government of India, and the stamps are manufac- 
tured in the Fort at Patiala. For postage stamps see page 136. 


Section E.—Local self-government. 


Local self-government is being introduced in Patiala. 
section F.—Public Works, 


The following account of the Patidla City defence works has been 
furnished by the Executive Engineer, Patidéla Division, Sirhind Canal :— 


The chief protection works for safeguarding the city of Patiila 
against damage from high floods are— 


(1) the Patiila mdfa éand with its catch-water channel, con- 
stituting the outer and maim line of defence, and 


(2) the new cut dard with its catch-walter drain, forming a 
retired second line of defence. 


_ i 


The Patiala md/a band at the upper end begins at a point 
situated about half a mile to the south of the village of Rit Kheri and 63 
miles due north of the city of Patilila, It starts on high ground (R. L. 
41°05) bordering the right bank of the Patiala wd/a basin, and runs in a 
southward direction roughly parallel tothe natural drainage line for a 
length of nearly 6 miles. It intersects the Rajpura and Bhatinda Railway 
in the 6th mile at R. D. 25,660. The new railway. bridge over the Jand 
catch-water channel has a clear waterway of 4 spans of 354 feet cach or 
142 feetin all, There is a second older railway bridge over the nvdla 
close by having a clear waterway of 200 feet (5 spans of 4o feet each). 
The latter bridge alone existed at the time of the great flood of September 
1887, when the water rose one foot above the lower flanges of its iron 

irders and three of its piers were scoured for a depth of five or six feet, 

ut since then the girders have been raised above the maximum flood 
level. The highest recorded flood levels here were— ~~ 


oo. § above bridge ies we B20°TO 
In 1657 LUbclow oe sat “5 5286. 
ee above do. ris . 8206: 
In 1888 tue do. aes sue se 


The present levels of rails, formation surface, and lower 
of both the railway bridges are— 


——s — 


TC ——————————————_—__. ee a | 
| Bridge on dana Bridve ao 
cat ‘adi 


flanges of girders 





= —= SS es |, — 
— ee ee 


tee oo S418 Sar 
Formation level oo aie one one Si7y37 mai 
Lower flanges of girders o “ Byo'2t asi 








d 27th thousand: 
5°: where the Patigla-Réipura 
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road crosses, the cut enters the wd/a, utilizing the old bridge built over CHAP.IH,F. 
the latter. The waterway of the Hira Bagh Bridge (3 spans of 195 feet 9 —-._ 
each) was far too small to pass onthe immense ip of water coming saninigize- 
down in high floods, and in order to relieve the peat strain on the "¥® 

bridge, the metalled road has been lowered on the Rajpura side for a Pustic Works. 
length of nearly a mile soas to allow an casy passage over the road of The patidia City 
storm water which would otherwise be headed up for want of waterway. defence works. 
In September 1887 (before the road was lowered) the flood water headed 

up o98 of a foot at the up-stream face of Hira Bagh Bridge and 

on the down-stream side the bed was scoured to a depth of about 

30 feet. The scour hollow was filled in and the bed and banks on 

the down-stream side of the bridge have been pitched with block 

kankar. From the Hira Bigh Bridge onward the dend line bends 

towards the south-east and rejoins the md@/a at another old it x 
over which the Patidla-Sanaur road runs (R.D. 44,684 feet). he 
waterway of this bridge also was quite inadequate to pass high floods 
and the road on the east side (towards Sanaur) has been lowered for 
a length of about half a mile in order to give storm water a free p : 
over it. A litthke more than a mile below the Sanaur road bridge the 
Patiala nd/a band comes to an end (R.'D. 50,000 feet) and its catch-water 
channel runs arto the cut channel with its bed at the same level as that of 
the latter. Thus the total length of the Patifla wdéla éamd is 10 canal 
miles. Its top widths at different places are as follows :— 


From R. D, To &. D. lop width. 
o’ 13,000" 10° 
1 3,000° 20,000° 16° 
20,000 §0,000° 30 


The side slopes are 2 feet tot foot throughout. In four places where flood 
streams take a set against the éand, the side slope on the east side 
towards the nafa is mtched with block 4anker, vis — 


From &. D. To &. D. Length. 
(1) 87,714 15,423) 709° 
(2) 20,510° 21,510" 1,000" 
(3) 22,527" 23,502" 975° 
(4) 29,225, 29,305) Bo’ 


The height of the top of the éand is nowhere less than 3 feet above the 
maximum flood level that is tobe expected. The intended level of the 
top of the éand is indicated by masonry pillars at every 1,000 feet built with 
their tops at bank level. 


The new cut da¢m¢ commences in high ground (R. L. 82888) at Newcut Jana, 
a point about a quarter of a mile tothe south-east of the small village of | 
Jhal, and about two miles due north of the city of Patiéla. At first it runs 
southward roughly parallel to, and 1} miles distant from, the Patiala 
ndia band, as far as the railway crossing, which is at R. D. 8,222 feet. 
Here the railway has a culvert of 2 spans of 20 feet each over the band 
catch-water channel. Below this point the dJemd line curves eastward and 
intersects the Patidla-Rajpura road at R. D, 14,400 feet, where a bridge of 2 
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CHAP, | iif, G. with a organised transport. New cantonments with a mera 


lines have been built. T R 

Administra~ (ransport roopers get Re. 24 a mion 

tive. pial and Rs. 7. The local army consists of one regiment of cavalry 
and two of infantry. The strength of the army is shown below := 
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date from the Gurkha War of 1814. The Patiala Infantry formed p | — 
of Colonel Ochterlony’s force, while the cavalry were employed in patrolling Administra~ 
the country at the foot of the hills. During the Mutiny no prince in "¥® 
India rendered more conspicuous service to the British than the Mahfréja Aawy. 
of Patidla, When the news of the outbreak at Meerut reached him, the War services. 
Mahdr&ja put himself at the head of all his available troops and marched ~— | 
the same night to Nasimbli, a village close to Ambala, at the same time 
sending his elephants, camels and other transport to Kalka for the 
European abe 5 coming down from the hills. From Nasimbli the 
Mahéraja marched to Thanesar, where he left a force of 1,300 men 
ami 4 guns. Patiéla troops helped to restore order in Sirsa, Rohtak 
and Hissar. Other detachments were employed at Sahfranpur and 
Jagadhri; while on the revolt of the toth Cavalry at Ferozepore 
the Patidla troops pursued them and lost several men in the skirmish 
that followed. During 1857 the Patidéla contingent consisted of 8 guns, 
2,156 horse, and 2,846 foot, with 156 officers. In 1858 a force of 
2,000 men with two guns was sent to Dholpur, and 300 horse and 
600 foot to Gwalior, where they did good service. In February at 
the request of the Chief Commissioner a force of 200 horse and 
6oo foot (which was afterwards doubled) was sent to Jhajjar to aid 
the civil authorities in maintaining order. Two months later the Chief 
Commissioner applied for a regiment equipped for service in Oudh. All 
the regular troops were already on service, but the Mahéraja raised 
203 horse and 820 foot. Since the Mutiny the troops of the State have 
been offered to the British Government on four occasions. The offer was 
refused for Manipur and Chitral, but accepted for Kabul and the Samana. A 
horse battery and two regiments of infantry served in the Kabul Campaign. 
They were employed in ioe ‘n the lines of communication between Thal 
and the Paiwdr inthe Kurram alley and proved themselves excellent soldiers, 
maintaming an exemplary discipline durmg the whole period of absence 
from their homes. ‘Their services were recognised by the bestowal of the 
K.C. 5. 1. upon Sardar Dewa Singh and of the C. S. |. upon Bakhshi Ganda 
Singh, Commandant. Further, Mahdérfija Rajindar Singh was exempted 
from the presentation of nesars in Darbér in recognition of the services 
rendered on this occasion by the State. Inthe expedition of 1897 on 
the North-West Frontier, Mahéraia Rajindar Singh served in person 
with General Elles in the Mohmand country, while a regiment of 
Imperial Service Troops was employed both in the Mohmand and Tirah ex- 

trons. 


The services rendered to the British Government by the Patiala Army CHAP. fil, H. 


Section H.—Police and Jails. 


The ¢héna has always been the unit of police administration in the Strength of 
State, but formerly the fidmaddrs possessed judicial rs also. They police. 
were mostly illiterate men, and each had an amin under him to carry on — a7 ears 
clerical work, and to act for him generally in his absence. Outlying posts, Working of 
at a distance from a fthdéwa, were under siliéddrs, who were selected police. __ 
from rite. 2 the constables or chormdrs and chaukiddrs, as they were pen a of Fart 
then called. Till the reign of Mahérdja Karm Singh these thdma func- ~ 
tionaries were under the direct orders of the @#dé/afi in all police and 
judicial matters. Maharaja Narindar Singh divided the State into four 
districts (Narnaul had not yet come into its possession) and placed each 
under an officer called mditb-t-addlat. The thimadirs now passed under 
the immediate control of these officers, and as the clerical work in thinds 
had by this time increased, an assistant clerk or madad-muharrir was added 
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to their establishment. In 1861 the office of ndid-d-adéla? was abolished 
and that of mdsim created instead. At the same time Tahsilddrs were 
given magisterial powers authorised to pass sentences of imprisonment up 
to 3 years, and named wdis-nasinrs in this, their judicial capacity. The 
ndzims were made Sessions Judges, and their courts were made appellate 
courts for the decisions of appeals from the findings of the mdtd-ndsims. 
In 1870 Mahiraja Mohindar Singh found that judicial work was interfering 
with the Tahsildirs’ legitimate duties connected with revenue and finance, 
and he appointed separate officers as ndfi-ndsims to carry on that work. 
The fthéna functionaries were then placed under adié-ndsims, the ndzim 
and the Adktm-t-addlat-t-sadr (commonly called the a@d@délafi) still con- 
ore to be the chief of them all. This system remained in force till 
1BS2. 


In 3882 the Council of Regency organised the police department on 
the British model. District Superintendents of Police were appointed at 
salaries ranging from Rs. 80 to Rs. 100 a month. The munshis and 
sepoys were called sergeants and constables, while inspectors and court 
inspectors were appointed in every district. A Police Code was issued, 
closely modelled on the Code of ‘Criminal Procedure, and British Indian 
Criminal Law became the law of the State. The final step was the appoint- 
ment in Sambat 1942 of an Inspector-General of Police with an dentate 
head-quarters staff. All departmental powers, formerly vested in the magis- 


rates and masims, were then transferred to the Inspector-General and Dis- 
trict Superintendents. Many improvements have since been carried out by 


Mr. J, P. Warburton, who was appointed Inspector-General of Police by 
the late Mahfraja Rajindar Singh. There are at present 36 ¢hdnas in 
the State as shown below :~ 


Karmgarh nisdmat—lKarmgarh (at Dirba), Nardingarh (or Chéharpur), 
Samana, Akilgark (or Miinak), Narwéna, Bhawanigarh ee Dhoddn) and 
sunam. Also Patidla Aofwd/i. 


jesse ee nisimat.—Barnfla, Bhikhi, Bhatinda, Bhadaur, Sardil- 
garh (or Dodhal) and Boha. 


Amargarh iadenas <A Sirhind or F atehgarh, Khamiénon, 
Alamgarh (or Kalaur), Chunarthal, Doraha (or Pail) and Sherpur. 7 


Pinjaur nisémait.—Pinjaur, R&jpura, Ghanaur, Ramgarh or Ghurim, 
(stationed at Bahri), Mardinpur, Lélra, Banur, Srinagar, Sanaur, Dharampur 
and Kaull. 1 


Mohindargark misdmat—Mohindargarh (or Kdnaud), Narnaul, Néngal 
Chaudhri and Satnali. 


There are numerous outposts, those on the Kalka-Simla road being the 
most important. As dacoits from Alwar and Jaipur used to make incursions 
into Patiila it was found necessary to establish 14 outposts along the 
Patiéla frontier, in the Mohindargarh mtsdmar. These outpo have hae 
ever, been recently abolished. pees . 


Details of the constitution of the police force will be found in Part B. 
‘Young men of =e reine are now recruited as Probatio District 
Superintendents, and whenever a vacancy occurs one of them is selected 
for it. A small force of mounted police has been organised. is select 
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The chaukiddri system has also come under revision. Formerly the CHAP. 1, H. 
villages paid their chawkiddrs in grain twice a year. Their pay was varied — 
and uncertain, and they consequently neglected their duties. Regulations Administra- 
have now been drawn up, modelled on those of the Punjab, providing ~~ | 
among other things that chawéiddrs shall receive Rs. 4 a month. fae AND 

The Criminal Tribes in the State, though few in numbers, are kept ere 
under strict supervision; the majority of them are Sansis and Baurias, c “i inal Tribes 
with some Harnis, Minds and Bilochis. es 


There are two jails in the State—at Patiala and Mohindargarh, and Jails. 
six lock-ups—at Narnaul, Anahadgarh, Karmg rh, Pinjaur, Chait and 
Amargarh. The jail at Pattila has accommodation for 1,100 prisoners, 

that at Mohindargarh for 50, while each lock-up holds 40. A new central 

jail is under construction at Patiala. Jail industries (which only exist in 

the Patifla jail) include carpets, darts, munj matting, paper, blankets and 

prison clothes. Litho-printing is also done. The convicts are now 
employed in labour in the State gardens, and in the building of the new 

sail. Their gross earnings in Sambat tg6o0 were Ks. 14,243. The tg03 A.D, 
jail expenditure is high; the prisoners are confined in two separate 
buildings; the warders have guns of an obsolete pattern; and a large 

number of extra warders are employed to guard the convicts at their 

work. Hence the number of warders ts double what it ought to be; 

when the new jail is occupied the establishment will come under reduction. 

The diet of prisoners is better than that given in British Jails, as wheat 

flour is given to the prisoners in Patiala all the year round. In British jails, 

however, vegetables and condiments are grown in the jail garden, and in 

Patidla they are bought in the ddsdr. The annual expenditure in the central 

jail and the average cost per prisoner are shown below :-— 











Licata) | Cost per head. 














Head of charge. 
Rs. A. P Rs. A, P. 
Establishment w= os “ » | 30,081 0 © 43 310 
Dietary charges as a a os 19028 9 6 | a1 60 4 
Hospital charges “ “ “ 2514 0 0 212 7 
Clothing and bedding os ve os 3.948 0 oO 914 1 
Sanitation charges = on o on ssf o oO on 4 
Miscellaneous services and supplies oe yl [Pam haa Ae 
Travelling allowance on oe -" 77) 60 8 on 4 
Contingencies a ave ais ” 1601 o 0 112 4 
Extraordinary charged “ “ of . 167,00 tom 
- elias 
Total os 75.413 0 © | B35 3 
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CHAP, il, 1. Section !.—Education and Literacy. 
Adninistra-, The figures in the 
tive. 18g1.| 1901. margin show the number 
Enucation AND of literates in every 10,000 
Lireracy. of each sex according to 
Literacy. oar under instruction... «| 3 . : “F ayy of 1901 and 
— | aT (#40 1891. king the religi- 
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| | NUMBER ABLE Num bei ok The mare 
Total number | 70 BEAD ARG sale ta 
Caste or tribe. | of caste or tnt | column 3 ginal table 
tribe. _ whe know 
Males. | Females. | a shows the 
2 ye 4 5 
—_—_—_—_—_———= ESS — ——————————=_—————— ; ‘a ‘ 
Arkin i. = 47,022 402 6 Of literates in 
POTD ss« — = T I4 
= oe z: hee Rie : “e selected 
at uw oar be ee | | "A 
Shatri | 15,198 4,296 66 castes. 
Réjpat | €5-298 | 942 14 
a rw OOS | O37 8 12 
Shaikh - : 23,131 | 1,016 | | 92 





The census returns of 1901 show that of the total pol} 
were literate, but of that number only 860 were females. af ogee 38,007 
population in general does not regard education favourably. At census 
of 1891, 3,410 persons in the whole State were returned as under instructi 
and in root the educational returns showed 6,058 pupils, to which 
— added 1,654 scholars in private and village schools, making a 
‘ 7s. if | 
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Before the reign of Mahér4ja Narindar Singh there was no system of 
state-controlled education in Patiala, though private schools are said to 
have been numerous in the capital, and in these Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit 
and Gurmukhi were taught. The first State school was opened in Patiala 
itself in 1860 A.D. and in this the three classical languages mentioned 
above were taught. In 1862 the scope of the school was enlarged and 
provision was made for teaching English and Mathematics, but Persian 
remained the most popular study. This school was under the control 
of Lala Kulwant Ri, the Financial Minister, who was thus the 
pioneer of education in the State. Mahirfija Mohindar Singh in 1870, 
the first year of his reign, created a regularly organised Educational 
Department, under a Dhirector assisted by an Inspector. The first 
Director was the well known Mathematician Professor Ram Chandar, 
formerly tutor to the Mahérija. The school at Patiala was liberally 
equipped and made the central a®hool. A Managing Committee, con- 
sisting of all the principal officials, was also appointed to promote the 
spread of education. The teachers in the indigenous schools in the 
town of Patiila were taken into the service of the State, Persian re- 
maining the only subject of instruction, and their masfads became State 
schools, while existing schools were similarly taken over or new schools 
established at the towns of Sanaur, Samina, Pail, Bhatinda, Basf, Sri- 
nagar, Pinjaur, Narnaul, Sunam, Narwana, Banir, Hadidya, Kanaud, Amar- 
garh, Mansurpur, Barnila, Talwandi, Mdnak and Sirhind. The total num- 
ber of scholars was 1,700, of whom 400 were in the Patiiila College, and 
Rs. 17,370 were expended annually on the maintenance of the schools, 
Soon after this in 1928 Sambat two Deputy Inspectors were appointed and 
in the following year a third was sanctioned for the supervision of 
the schools in the capital and inthe tahsil of Patiila, The Mahiraja 
raised the State grant for education to Rs. 60,000 a year, and this left 
a surplus. It was invested in Government Promissory Notes and the interest 
placed at the disposal of the Educational Department. In 1872 the Patiala 
College was affiliated to the Calcutta University and boys were first prepared 
for its Entrance Examination in 1875. In 1874 the Oriental Section was 
affiliated to the Punjab University and Maulvi and Prag classes opened 
under the newly inaugurated University system, and since 1876 it has 
figured in the list of successful institutions of the Punjab, its students having 
competed successfully in the examinations of the Punjab University. The 
success of the school having made it desirable to provide for higher edu- 
cation, a First Arts Class was opened in 1880 and a B, A. Class in 
1886. In 1930 Sambat a Roorkee Class was opened and systematic instruc- 
tion given to boys for admission into the Overseer and Sub-Overscer 
Classes. This Class still exists and has proved a success. The want 
of a proper building was, however, a serious drawback to the success 
of the State's effort in the cause of education. In 1876 a suitable 
site was selected at the desire of the Maharaja, and when Lord North- 
brook visited Patiala he laid the foundation stone of Mohindar College. 
His Excellency also established a gold medal in memory of his visit, 


Maharaja Mohindar Singh not only endeavoured to extend education 
within the State, but evinced much generosity in making several handsome 
donations to various educational institutions in British India, irrespective 
of creed and caste. The chief of these were made to the Punjab University, 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, and the Delhi Zenana 
Teachers’ Home, the Lawrence Military Asylum at Saniwar, the Mayo 
Orphanage at Simla, and the Mohindra Lal Sarkar's Science Association at 
Calcutta. In addition to the above endowments His Highness gave asum of 
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Rs. 23,568, in small subscriptions, to various associations, a portion of which 
was allotted to educational ones, irrespective of any distinctions of creed, 
caste or colour. 


The Educational Department of the State is now administered 
on the system introduced by Dr. Sime in 1889. The Director 
of Public Instruction is also Inspector-General of the State Schools and 
in that capacity he visits each school at least once a year. The direct 
responsibility for the supervision of the schools vests however in the 
Inspectors, who are required to visit each school at least twice a year. 
There are two Inspectors, the senior being im charge of the Patiala 
Circle, which comprises the misdmats of Amargarh and Pinjaur, 
with the Patidla tahsil of Karmgarh, and the junior having charge 
of the Barnila Circle, which comprises Anahadgarh and Mohindar- 
garh sisdmats, with the three remaining ta sils of Karmgarh. 
The Patiéla Circle has 58 schools, as detailed in the margin, with 





| ! a 3,138 pupils, 2,806 boys and 332 
Peneere sna as sabre ee girls. its expenditure amounted 

 Patidla, Barndia. in 1go2 to Rs. 26,538 and its in- 
Middle ... 


7 g (Anglo-Verna- come from fees to Rs. 1,610. The 
cular 6 and 


Vernacular 3), Barnila Circle has 48 schools, 


Primary. 4008240 with 2,483 pupils, 2.451 boys. and 
High' ...Anglo-Ver- 2 2 Anglo-Verna- 492 girls. its expenditure amount- 
ee nacular 4 : culer. ed in 1902 to Rs. 20,712 and its 
: * aay ake income from fees to Rs. 1,140. 

Total = 56 45 


The following 18 schools are located in school buildings :— 


“Srinagar, RAjpura, Banir, Sirhind, Nandpur- 
Patiala Circle | Kalaur, Ghurian, Pail, Ghanauri Kalan, 
( Chanarthal. 


Barnala Circle 


( Mohindargarh, Narnaul, Nangal Chaudhri, 
4 Bhikhi, Samana, Dirba, Narwana, 
Kalait, Mansdrpur. 


The following 12 are located in forts and ‘other State build» 
ings :— a 

a ere fSanaur, Bahadurgarh, Pinjaur, Ghaoaur 
Patiala Circle ... Basi, Doriha, Amargarh, Sherpani 


Barnala Circle .... Barnala, Hadidya, Karmgarh, Mdnak. 
The rest are in hired buildings. 


The buildings of the Mohindar College have already been describ- 
‘ed, The staff consists of no less than 41 masters and officials, 
of whom 4 belong to the College Department, 12 to the Anglo- 
Vernacular High School, 8 to the Vernacular High School, 4 to the 
Persian, 2 to the Arabic, 6 to the Sanskrit and 2 to the Gurmukhi 





‘The High Schools are at Patidla {ferming part of the Mohindar | ot Ach 
and Mobindargarh, : . Mohindar College), Pdi! Bhatinda 
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Section, with a librarian, a gymnastic instructor and a clerk. Of the CHAP. Il, 1. 
College staff all are graduates, and of the Anglo-Vernacular High School —- 
teachers 4 are now experienced juates. Ihe College is maintained Aare 
entirely by the State, only nominal fees being levied from the students. ign 
Prizes aid scholarships to the value of Rs. 2,211 are awarded annually. Two Eoucation Axo 
gold medals are also given by the State,—one, the Northbrook, to the first b'**4*™ 
student in the English Department of the College, and the other to the first Edueutios, 

in the Oriental Department. In the latter department poor students are +1. Mohindar 
supported by stipends. The total number of students is 324, of whom 120 College. 

are non-Brahmanical Hindus, 60 Brahmans, 7° Muhammadans and 3 Native | 
Christians. There are only 41 boarders in the boardin -house, which 1s 

controlled by a Resident Superintendent, the Principal of the College being 

ultimately responsible for its good management. Free medical attend- 

ance is also given to the boarders, the Civil Surgeon receiving an 

allowance of Rs. 15 per mensem 


Rs. | 

t. College proper. 7 0.984 for this duty. No fees used 
2, Oriental Section Rs to be charged, but annas 12 a 
Ss nahn hs oe month are now to be levied from 

te) Pacalin ¥: 1,584 | 4,152 each student to meet the mainte- 

(¢ Gurmukhf ... 4ao 7 nance charges. The total cost of 

“ “a ph dala em ve 7,116 the College is Rs. 23,456 a year 
ed?» MRT re se paieeee distributed as shown in the margin. 


In :992 there were 78' indigenous schools in the State as against 129 Indigenous 
in 1891, with 1,305 scholars in 1902 as against 1,629 in 1891. They education. 
include (a) 16 péthshalas, (4) 17 chatskdlds, (c) 13 dharmshalés and (@) 32 
meakiads. 

In 1902 the 16 péthsidlds were attended by 90 boys. Their education is Pithahdl ds, 
religious and Brahman boys especially resort to them to learn pad hai, ‘ priestly 
lore,’ and ‘ gofish,’ astrology. ie students are called vididritis and 
generally live by begging ‘They receive lessons from their teachers early 
in the morning and again in the afternoon, and are first taught the Sighra- 
bodh, Horachikkar, Biwih padhati, Sunsker padhati and other similar 
books relating to Hindu ceremonial and rites: then they are taught vayd- 
karn, or Sanskiit grammar, by heart. The vaydkarm books taught are the 
Sirsut and Chandrakd, and these are first learnt by rote (path = reading 
without comprehension) and then the arff or meaning is explained. One 
book at a time is taught, another only being begun when the first has been 
mastered. Though this system improves the memory it has a deteriorating 
effect on the intelligence and judgment. Such education is imparted to 
aididrthis in all the towns and most of the villages, but in Patiala itself 
and in a few villages higher subjects, such as vaydkarn, ‘ grammar, 
miyde, eS, jotish, ‘astrology,’ vedént, ‘theology, and Hindu law are 
taught. Higher education is chiefly imparted at the great religious 
centres, such as the Kurukshetra and Kashi. At these places the Gita, 
Bhagwat, Mahabharat, Ram4yan, Vedds, Siddhant Sharomani, Siddhant, 
Kaumudi, books on the Purans, mythology, khaidarskan, the six schools. 
of philosophy, and Hindu law are taught, The Brahman who only knows 
enough to perform religious rites and ceremonies is called a pddhd 
(Sanskrit efddhiyd); one who is well up in Sanskrit is called pandif: * 
and one who knows astrology is called a jotshi. These teachers receive 
no remuneration from their vididrthis and depend for their livelihood on 
their jajmdns or on presents given them for reciting kathas from the 
Bhigwat or Ramayan. 

‘This number is below the mark; there area good many indigenous Gurmukh{ and Mahdjarm 
achools in the State that have not been returned, 
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Chatshdlds are Mahdjani reading schools where padd4ds teach Lande and 
accounts to Mahajan (shopkeeper) boys generally. The 17 ¢hafshdé/ds in 
the State have 368 boys, who are first taught the chAoli and bari ddrdkhart 
or stdhon, the Lande alphabet, which they write on the ground with their 
fingers. Figures are next taught and then the Aofke or ‘tables’ up to 40, 
paud (4), adhd (}), pannd (2), sweéyd (14), dudhd (14), dhdyd (24), dtinrha 
(34), dhauncha (44), etc. up to gh are taught. Then the gapdri¢n (table 
of 11 times) and Aawdn (table of 2 times) are learnt by heart. The éffat 
(multiplication of 14, 14, 24, etc, by one another) is also taught. These 
tables help the boys in their trade in after-life. Every day three boys, who 
are well up in the tables, stand at one end and three others at the other 
end of the class and recite them, while the rest sit and in a rhythmical tone 
repeat them step by step after the six boys. When a boy has learnt to 
write the alphabet and figures on the ground and to recite all the tables, 
he begins to write the alphabet and figures on a fafAéti, a small wooden 
board plastered over with black, panda or white clay and water pas 
used for ink. After some practice they plaster the favAti with gajni, 
and write on it with black country ink. On the fadhti the four 
first rules of arithmetic, interest and the method of keeping accounts are 
taught. Afterwards essential arithmetic and gwrs, or formula, are taught 
to make the boy skilful in Hindi accounts. An intelligent lad finishes this 
course in two months and boys of ordinary capacity in six. The boys take 
two pice, a ser of flour and a quarter of a ser of raw sugar with them when 
they begin their studies. The sugar is distributed among the pupils, and 
the flour and pice given to the teacher. Every pupil pays one or two pice 
and half a ser of grain to the padhd every Sunday. he pdadha is: generally 
paid on the contract system, receiving a fixed sum on the completion of a 
certain course of special instruction, ¢.¢, one rupee is paid after finishing 
the tables, one on beginning to write on the é¢a#Afj, and one after learning 
the rates, etc. The majority of the pupils leave school after learning the 
tables, but a few learn mental arithmetic and book-keeping and to write 
out bills and drafts. A festival (the Chdm Chitri) is held on the 4th 
day of the moon in the lunar month of Bhidon, at which the pddad 
accompanied by his pupils goes to the house of each and the parents give him 
a rupee and some clothing, with sweets to the boys. Food is also 
given tothe pddhkd on festivals, and on his marriage the pupil pays him a 
rupee. Hindu shopkeepers are very quick in mental arithmetic and practical 
accounts, and even educated mathematicians cannot compete with them in 
mental activity, 


Gurmukhi schools are generally located in dharamshd/lés. In 1902 the 
13 dharamshélds contained 56 boys. Sfdis or sidhtiis are the teachers 
in these schools. The alphabet or painti—the 35 letters—is generally taught 
on the ground, and the mahdérai written in pdndd ink on a fahAti i Riri 
with black. This maAdrsi is not a recitation of tables, but a compounding 
of consonants with vowels, such as sa mufid, sa kannd, si sidri, si bikdre 
si ankar, $4 dalankar, se lawan, sat doléyda, so haura, sau kanaurd, sang 
tipi, san bindi, Maharni is written as well as recited Of the Gurmukhi 


_ books the Hoe oes is taught first, then the Panjgranthi, Dasgranthi and 


Guru Granth Sahib. Boys are also taught to write I+tters in Gurmukhi, 
In the Jangal tract the people have a strong predilection for learning 
Gurmukhi, and the schools for teaching it are rapidly increasing in 
numbers. 


The maktab is the vernacular Persian or Arabic school, The 32 
maktabs in the State contain 791 boys. There are two kinds of schools, — 
the one where only the Quran is learnt, the other where Arabic is taught. 
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In the Quriin schools the Qdida Bagdadi or Arabic primer is taught first, then 
the goth sipdra or dm-kd-sipdra, and then the Quran ‘is learnt by rote. One 
who can recite the Quran by heart is called Afr, and is looked up to with 
respect by Muhammadans. There are two schools, at Sumam and Narnaul, 
where Arabic is actually taught. In these schools the Bagdadi Qaida and 
Al-Quran are taught first and then the Mizan-us-sarf, Sarf Mic. Nahav Mir, 
Qafia, Shafia, Hadis, &c. Persian is taught in Persian schools in which the 
vernacular Qaida, and vernacular readers, rst and and Persian readers, the 
Amadnama, Khaliqbari, Karima, Dastér Sibidn, Gulistan, Bostan, Inshaé 
Dilkushdé, Insha Khalifa, Mina Bazir, Seh-nasar Zahiri, Sikandarnima, 
Abulfazal and the Ikhlaq Jalali. are taught In these schools boys read 
aloud, shaking their heads backwards and forwards meanwhile. ‘A 
rahal oc wooden bookstand is used in reading the Qurin and Gurmukhi 
books. i 


Artisans’ boys, such as blacksmiths, carpenters, goldsmiths, tailors, etc., 
are taught by skilled artisans, who are presented with a rupee and some 
sweets by their apprentices. 


Female education is generally looked upon with disfavour through- 
out the State. Girls learn Aashida and other needle work, i.¢,, embroidery, 
sewing, making gloves, hosiery and trouser-strings, etc., at home from other 
women. They also learn cooking and other household duties at home 
from their mothers and relations. Women are taught only Gurmukhi, 
Nagri, Sanskrit, or Arabic according to their religion. Only religious 
books are generally taught to the girls. In Patiala town some Hindu 
widows teach girls and women the Gita, Ramayan and Bishnusahasar- 
nam. 

As regards literature, Patiala is not far behind most of the other towns 
of the Punjab, and some of its authors have produced standard works. The 
Khalifa brothers have taken the lead in this direction, The late Wazir-ud- 
daula, Mudabbar-ul-Mulk, Khalifa Muhammad Hassan, c.LE., Prime 
Minister of Patiila, was the author of the Aij4z-ut-Tanzil and the Tirikh-i- 
Patiéla, The former work is designed to Bh cis the superiority of Islam 
over other religions and is greatly esteeme by the Muhammadan communi- 
ty in India, and the latter is the standard work in Urdu on Patiala History. 
the Mashir-ud-Daula, Mumtéz-ul-Mulk, the Hon'ble Khalifa Muhammad 
Hussain, Khin Bahadur, Member of the Council of Regency, has tran- 
slated the ‘Réjas of the Punjab’ and Bernier’s Travels into Urdu. 
Sardar Gurmukh Singh, Sardér Bahadur, President of the Council of 
Regency, is the author of the Nanak Parkash, an interesting and instructive 
book on Sikhism. Bhai Gyanf Singh is the author of the ‘ Tarikh-i- 
Khalsa’ and the ‘Panth Parkash” in Punjabi, both highly esteemed 
in the Punjab. The author has treated Sikh history exhaustively. 
Another Punjabi writer is Bhai Tira Singh, who has written a Kosh, 
or vocabulary of words and phrases in the Adi Granth, with explana- 
tions, a work greatly admired by students of the Sikh religion. He 

has also written several other treatises on Sikhism. The late Mr. M. N. 
Chatterjee, Professor of the Mohindar College, was the author of a 
poetical work, the “ Morning Star,” and his “ Logic and Philosophy” are 
used extensively by students of SB i be Logic and, Psychology. The 
late Master Chhutti L4l, Director of Public Instruction in the State, translated 
fisop's Fables into Urdu, and the work is used as a text-book in the 
Upper Primary classes of the State schools. The late Professor Rim 
Chandra, also Director of Public Instruction, brought out a unique Mathe- 
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advanced students of Mathematics throughout Europe and America. The 
late Sardar Partép Singh, Financial Minister of the State, edited a Geo- 
graphy of Patiala which supplied a want keenly felt in the State. Pandit 
Ganesh Lal composed books on the Geography of Patidla and on Algebra. 
Munshi Ganda Ram, Mathematical Teacher, has composed two works in Urdu 
on Algebra and Natural Philosophy. Pandit Muni Lal has composed some 
books on moral and religious ce 1 As Senior Inspector of Schools and 
Officiating Director of Public Instruction Pandit Kam Singh, Sharma, 
wrote the ‘ Asil-i-Talim ’ (Principles of Training), which was greatly ap- 
preciated by educational experts in the Punjab and United Provinces, and 
the General Text-Book Committee, Punjab, approved of it for the libra- 
ries of High Schools and Training Institutions. The ‘ Patiala Akhbar ° 
was started in 1872 by Munshi Newal Kishor with the sanction of the 
State. Since 1895 this paper has been under the management of maul 
Rajab Ali Shah, proprietor of the Rajindar Press, Patiala. The English 
and Vernacular newspapers of the Punjab and United Provinces are usually 
read by the educated people of the State. 


Section J.—Medical. 


A regular Medical Department was organised by Mahfraja Mohindar 
Singh in 1873 and placed under Surgeon-Major C. M. Calthrop, the first 
Medical Adviser to the State, who also had charge of the vaccination work. 
The Medical and Sanitary institutions and establishments of the Patiala 
State are under the direction of a Medical Adviser, who is an officer 
of the Indian Medical Service, lent by the British Government. : 


The Medical Staff consists of (1) an Assistant Surgeon lent by the 
Government of the Punjab who holds charge of the Rajindar Hospital and 
is also Civil Surgeon of Patiala, (2) nine Assistant Surgeons engaged direct- 
ly by the State, (3) twenty-seven Hospital Assistants ; and besides these a 
Medical Lady Superintendent in charge of the Dufferin Hospital with two 
qualified Female Medical Assistants. 


The institutions consist of the RAjindar, Dufferin, Imperial Service 
Troops and Jail Hospitals, and City Branch, Poor-house, Local Troops 
and Police out-patient dispensaries at Patidla. There are outlying 
dispensaries in charge of Assistant Surgeons at Basi, Bhatinda, Nirnaul, 
Barnala, RAjpura and Sun4m, the three former having in-patient accommo- 
dation. There are dispensaries in charge of Hospital Assistants at Bandr, 
Pail, Dhdri, Bhawinigarh, Narw4na, Samana, Minak, Haryaa, Bhikhif, 
Mohindargarh, Sirhind, Pinjaur and Srinagar, the last only having in-patient 
accommodation. ‘There are also three dispensaries at Balad, Ladda and 
Talwandi in charge of Hospital Assistants in connection with the Irrigation 
Department. In 1903, the Hendley Female Hie was opened at 
Patiala by Sir Benjamin Franklin, KC.1E., Director-General of Hos- 
pitals in India, at the request of the Council of Regency, It is situated 
near the Sanaurf Gate of the town, and is in charge of a European lady 
doctor. 


The Rajindar Hospital is a handsome, well-equipped building, with 
56 beds, built in the time of the second Council of Regency in 1877. It was 
formally opened in January 1883. A thoroughly modern operation room 
was added to the building by ! ahardja Rajindar Singh. The Dufferin 
Hospital close by the Réjindar Hospital was also built in the time of the 
second Council of Regency, the foundation stone having been laidin November. 
3888 and the building opeged in Octobtr-18g90. It is. well secluded from, 
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observation, near one of the town gates, and thus adapted for the treatment CHAP. If, J. 
of females of the better classes. The Military Hospital, in the Imperial 
Service Troops lines, is built on the plan of similar institutions in British 
India. The other medical work in and around Patiala is carried on in build- | 
ings ill-adapted to their purpose, and this is also the case at Basi, Sunam, Maoicat. 
Narnaul, Pail, Hary4i, Narwana and Sirhind. Under the present Special instite- 
Council much has been done to provide suitable buildings for the various tions. 
hospitals and dispensaries. 


Administra~ 


The Sanitary Department includes the conservancy of Patiala and pia Depart. 
the towns shown in the margin, the 


Bene ee vaccination, and the ‘registration of 
Basi, BhawAnigarh. births and deaths in the State. There 
ee Benton: is a Superintendent at Patiala in charge 
Dhari. sand mi. fF con nev. throucho: , Chats 
ida Sr pabaies of conservancy throughout the State 


| under the Medical Adviser, and his 
duties include all those which in British territory come under the control 
of a Municipal Committee. 


The vaccination and registration of births and deaths estab- Vaccination. 
lishment is under an Inspector of Registration and Vaccination (whois an sete 4 of Pore 
Assistant Surgeon), a Supervisor of Vaccination, and 30 Vaccinators. — 
Vaccination is entirely voluntary and is fairly generally accepted in 
every nizsémat. The people of the town of Patiila are, however, somewhat 
adverse to it, and the introduction of a compulsory Act to deal with this 
serious condition of things has been often proposed, but no action has as 
yet been taken in this direction. 


As in the Punjab, the registration of births and deaths is now [rgsration 
carried on by the village chawéiddrs; previously to rgor it was effected ik 
through the tahsils by the State pafwdris. This system was never satis- | 
factory and up to 1go! no dependence can be placed on the vital statistics 
as submitted by the Department. The hope that the new system would be 
an improvement on the other hand has not yet been fulfilled, but it is too early 
as yet to give a definite opinion on this new departure. 


ration 


In connection with the RAjindar Hospital is a 3rd Class Meteoralogi- Meteorological 
cal Station from which reports are sent monthly to the Government of PeP@ tment. 
India. The observations are taken by a Hospital Assistant who has had 
considerable experience in this work. 


At Patiala near the Moti Bagh there is an asylum called the Rim “per Asylam, 
Bira which supports 16 lepers and 13 blind paupers. It was founded in 
Sambat 1883 by Maharaja Karm Singh at the suggestion of Bhai Ram 
Singh, a holy man, who devoted his substance to the relief of poverty and 
even admitted crippled cows to this asylum. Mahéraja aves ingh 
ted him a village in jdgir and his descendants carried on the work 
and re themselves mahants. The expenditure is about Rs. 1,200 
annually. 


The institution now known as the Victoria Poor-house was started in The Victoria 
the famine of Sambat 1956, and was at first called the Poor-house. It was — 
managed by competent State officials and afforded extensive relief to the 

famine-stricken people, and a full account of it will be found in Section H, page 
136. When the famine was over, some of its inmates who had na 
homes and means of subsistence were unable ‘to leave it, and were, 
therefore, kept, fed and looked after, The Poor-house, moreoyer, continued 
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to admit fresh inmates, and so it was proposed by Lala Bhagwan Das, Member 
of the Council of Regency, that a permanent Poor-house should be 
established in memory of Her late Majesty the Empress, and at a meeting of 
the Central Victoria Memorial Committee held on annie ist, igor, presided 
over by Kanwar Sir Ranbir Singh, K.c.s.1, it was decided to establish 
this institution. Rs. 70,000 were subscribed and are being spent on a large 
building for its inmates, who number over too, The Darbar also allotted 
Rs. 500 per mensem for food and other expenses. The average number fed 
is about 115 daily. The institution is in charge of a Hospital Assistant, 
who is also the Superintendent, a compounder, a store-keeper, two 
peons, two cooks, a teacher, two chauhiddrs, two Aakdrs, a sweeper, 2 
barber, a dhobi, and a carpenter to teach the orphans. The last named 
is paid Rs. 12 by the Medical Adviser from his own pocket. One of 
the datdérs grows vegetable in the compound for the use of the inmates. 
The health of the inmates is generally good. They are fed twice a day, 
at 8 AM. and 6 p.M., on bread, dd/ and vegetables, the sick being given rice 
and milk also. The cost of food alone amounts to Rs. 2 per head monthly. 
Such as are capable of working are required to twist ropes for the repairs 
of their chdrpais, to make up packets of quinine for sale through the Post 
Offices or some other light work. Orphan girls are taught spinning and 
boys Sed sight § No pauper or sin ier is admitted into the Poor-house 
without the order of the Medical Adviser and Lila Bhagwan Das, who 
supervises the working of the institution. The building under construction 
is to be called the Victoria Poor-house [ts foundation stone was laid by 
the Hon'ble the Lieutenant-Governor at the Dusera in 1905. 


CHAPTER IV.—PLACES OF INTEREST. 
AMARGARH NIZAMAT. 


The Amargarh nizdmat lies between 75° 39° = it 42" E. and CHAP. IV. 
30° 59° and 30° 17’ N., with an area of 875 square miles. It has a as | : 
tion Gon of 365,448 souls as against 361,610 in 1891, and contains three emir 
towns, BAst, its head-quarters, PAIL, and SIRHiIND, with 605 villages, 

The land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 912,239. The Amargarh 
fisdmat comprises several distinct portions of Patiala territory and “"““""" 
is divided into three tahsils. Of these the first, Fatehgarh, lies in the 
north-east of the State round the old Mughal provincial capital of Sirhind, 

and the second, that of Sahibgarh or Pail, forms a wedge of territory in 

the British District of Ludhidna. The third tahstl, Amargarh, lies south 

of Pail between the State of Méler Kotla on the west and the territory 

of Nabha on the east. This tahsil lies in the Jangal, the other two lying 

in the Pawadh, 





AMARGARH TAHSIL. 


Amargarh is the south-western tahsil of the Amargarh mizdmaf, lying 
between 75° 39’ and 76° 12” E. and 30° 17’ and 30°37 N., with an area 
of 31r square miles. It has a population (1901) of 123,468 souls as 
against 118,329 in 1891, and contains 161 villages. Its head-quarters 
are at Dhari, the junction of the Rajpura-Bhatinda and Ludhiina- 
Jakhal Railways. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to 
Rs. 337,985. 

ANAHADGARH NIZAMAT. 


The Andhadgarh afsdémat lies between 74° 41° and 75° 50’ E. and 
30° 34" and 29° 33'N., with an area of 1,496 square miles. It has a 
ee (1901) of 377,367 souls as against 347,395 in 1891, and contains 
‘our towns, GOVINDGARH, BHADAUR, BARNALA or Anahadgarh, its head- 
quarters, and HADIAvA, with 454 villages. The mizémat which is 
interspersed with detached pieces of British territory, of which the 
principal is the Mahraj pargana of the Ferozepore District, forms the 
western portion of the State. It lies wholly in the Jangal tract, and is 
divided into three tahsils, ANAHADGARH, GOVINDGARH and BHIKHI, 

The land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs, 7,22,925. 


AKAHADGARH TAHSIL. 


The dps cadre Barnala tahs{l is the head-quarters tahsfl of the 
Anahadgarh aisdmat lying between 75° 14° and.75° 44’ E. and 30° 9’ and 
30° 34° N., with an area of 320 square miles, It has a population (1901) 
of 105,989 souls as against 104,449 in 1891, and contains the three 
towns of BARNALA Or Anahadgarh, its head-quarters, HADIAYA and 
BHADAUR, with 86 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 
1903-04 to Rs. 1,77,488. 


BAHADURGARH. — 


The fort Bahddurgarh is situated 4 mile he 
Patiala in the Patiala tahsil of the Karmgarh nizdmat, and is connected 
with Patiala by a metalled road, The village Saifabad in which the fort is 





situated took its name from Nawab Saif Khan, brother of Nawab Fidaf aa 
Khin, who founded it in the time of the Emperor Aurangzeb. The date C 
of founding the village is given by Shekh Nasir Ali, Sirhindi, a famous 
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CHAP. I t of that age, in an inscription_on the inner of the-fert,as--Abad _ 
‘gilt ead vi Naméd Saif n Saitabad”™ (Saif ichga founded Saifabéa), which according 
Piacesof ' tothe adjad-calculation comes to 1067 A.H. or 1658 A.D. This village 
interest. as well as certain other neighbouring villages was in the possession of the 
Bahddurgath. descendants of Saif Kh4n until the time of Mahfr4ja Amar Singh, who at 
the suggestion of Raja Kfrat Parkésh of Nahan captured. and annexed the 
villages to his own territory, granting the village of Chhot& Rasdlpur to the 
descendants of Saif Khan as jégir, which they held te the present day. 
The mosque in front of the palace was built by Saif_ Khan in’ 1077— 
ACH. or 1668 A.D. aa the following inscription on the doorway of the 
aosque denotes (according to the #¢j¢d calculation }:—" Banie rf Masjid _ 
| res Saif Khan ” (Saif Khan is the founder of this mosque), 

The foundation, of the present paskd fort was laid in 1837 by 
Mahéraja Karm Singh, and it was completed in 8 years at a cost of 
Rs, 10,00,000. This strong fort is surrounded by two circular walls or 
ramparts, the outer wall being 110 feet apart from the inner one: The 
outer wall which is 29 feet high is surrounded by a pans ditch 25 feet 
deep and 58 feet wide. The circumference of the fort is 6,890 feet 
or 1 mile 536 yards and 2 feet. Maharaja Karm Singh gave the fort its 

t name in commemoration of the sacred memory of Guru Teg Bahddur 
who paid a visit to the place in the time of Saif Khan, and who, it is said, 
prophesied the rising up of a fort here at some future date. The officer in 
charge of the fort is called Oladér. The Maharaja also built a purdwira 
in front ofthe fort in memory of the great Guru, which stands to the 
present day. A village has been given in mudfz to. this gurdwira for its 
maintenance. A fair is held annually at this place on the rst day of 
Baisikh—the Baisééhi—the new year's day of the Hindus. Close to the 
gurdwira is a tank which not only adds to its beauty, but is useful to the 
public, The village Bahadurgarh has, besides, a few fine buildings and 
agarden. Ithas also a Primary School. Outside the fort lies the tomb of 

[ co Khan, the founder of the village. The population of BahAdurgath 
| aceording to the census of 1go1 is $93, and consists chiefly of peasants and 





BANUR TAHSIL. 


Banir is the north-eastern tahsil of the Pinjaur afzdmat, lying between 
76° qo’ and 77° E. and 30° 23’ and go” 39° N., with an area of 124 square 
miles. It has a population (1901) of 56,674 souls as’ against 60,185 in 
1891, and contains the town of BaNuR, its head-quarters, with 135 villages. 
Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Ks. 1,70,497. 


‘ 
a 3 BANUR TOWN. tt 


Banir is the head-quarters town of the Bandr tahsil-of the Pinjaur 
nisdémat, lying 9 miles north-east of RAjpura, in 76° yf” E, and 30° 34’ N. 
Population (1901) 5,410 as against 6,671 in 1881, a decrease due to. its 
distance from the railway and an unhealthy climate. The ruins that 
surround it testify to its former importance: its ancient name is said 
to have been Pushpi or cr Nagri or Pushpawati, “ the city of 
flowers,” where Madhwa' Nal and K4m Kandla dwelt, and it was 
once famous for the scent distilled from its chambe/i gardens, an industry 
which has all but disappeared. First mentioned in Babar's Memoirs it 






| Lovers and barons of the drama of the same name who. floucished. durlen the reign. of 
Vikramddittya (MAdhwa Nal-K4m Kandla mdfot published in Bombay: and manuscript 
 Gurmekh! book by Budh Singh of Band). Rantahot tq. Bomar} aaa ctP* 
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became a maha! of the government of Sirhind under- Akbar. Banda CH 
Bairégi looted Bandr on the 27th of Baisakh, Sambat 1765 (1708 A D.). 


As the inhabitants of the town surrendered themselves, so they were saved interest: 


general slaughter.' It was wrested from the Mughal empire by the ™ 


AP. IV. 


Singhpuria Sikhs and Amar Singh, Maharaja of Patiala, after the fall of Bande Town, 


Sirhind in 1763, and eventually came into the exclusive pee of 
Patidla, It was defended by the old Imperial fort of Zulmgarh and hed 
of more recent date. The tomb® of Malik Suleman, father of the 5 ryyid 
Emperor Khizr Khan, is shown in the town. It contains the following 
bastis, ‘suburbs’ :—Malik Suleman, Ibrahim Khan, Ali Zian, Sdrat Shéh, 
Kakra, Ise Khdn, Saidwira and Patakhpura. Its more important 
makallas are :-—KAjpitan, Kalalin, Sayyida Maihtin, Kaithan and 
Hindiwara, Each mahalla is inhabited exclusively by the tribe whose 
name it bears. There is a well known by the name of Banno Céhimban_ 
(washer-woman), a famous musician, who is said to have lived in the time 
of Akbar. A fair is held annually in the town on the occasion of 
Muharram, ‘There is no trade of any sort except that of darfs, which are 
made here of very fine quality. It contains a Vernacular Middle School, 
Dispensary, Police Station and Post Office. ee 
BARNALA TOWN. 


Barnéla is the head-quarters town of the Andhadgarh tahsil and 
nisémat, 52 miles west of Patiala, on the Réjpura-Bhatinda Railway, in 75° 
37° E, and 30°23’ N. Population (igor) 6,905 as against 6,612 in 1891 and 
5)449 in 1881, an increase due to its market and position on the line of rail. 
Refounded in 1722 by Baba Ald Singh, Raja of Patiala, it remained the 
capital of the State until the foundation of the town of Patidla in 1763, and 
the hearths of its founder are still revered by people, It is built in the form 
of a circle, and surrounded by a wall of masonry, within which ts a 
fort. In front of the inner courtyard of the fort there is a spacious ddofs 
with 127 steps. The town contains a-saxdi, dispensary, anglo-vernaculat 
middle school, post office and police station. Lying in the centre of the 
Jangal tract, it isa place of export trade of grain, and the State has con- 
structed a market to foster its development. Barndla is noted for its 
earthenware chilms, huggds and surdhis. 

BASI, 


Basi (in Fatehgarh tahsil), a thriving town, 5 miles north of \ cua) 
railway station (30° 42’ N. and 76° 28’ E.), was made the head-quarters of ~ 
the Amargarh atsdémat as Sirhind itself was held accursed by the Sikhs, 
The houses ate nearly all of brick, and the lanes, though narrow and crook- 
ed, are well paved. It contains several dharmsdids and one or two sarais. 
Its more important lanes are the Purana Qila, Nai Sarai, Chakri, Lilarion ka 

ahalla and Katra Nijabat Kh4n, and the chief ddsérs are the Bara 

Bazér, Chauk or Mandi and Piplonwila Bazér. The éacharts of the 
sdsint and saij-nészim and the police offices are in a Aave/é outside the 
town, but the ndsim now holds hts court in the gardens of the "Am-o-Khiis, 
The hospital and the post office are inside the town, In an old 
fort, built by Diwan Singh Dallewald, is the district lock-up or Aanadldt and 
an anglosvérnacular middle school, Ina house near it called the Darbar 
Sahib a hair from the Prophet's beard is kept in a glass, and Muhammadans 
visit this place on the Prophet's birthday and on the anniversary of his death. 

1 Vide Tarikh Khalsa by Bhai Gidn Singh. 

> Fort of Banda-ali-Beg to the west of the town, on the cof, “ seasonal torrent.” 

2 One of the walls around bis tomb caataigs the inscription which gives the date of bis 

‘ Patidla Geography, page 3°, 
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PARE or wena e (managers) of Haji Ratao's mausoleum have a potta of Akbar's 
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There is also a fine garden planted by Muhammad Namdar Khan, a member 
of the late Council of Regency. The population in 1881, 1891 and 1901 
is Shown in the margin, and its constitution by religions is given in Table 7 
«Sot Part B. Though somewhat less 
than in 1891, it has increased by 

6 7 $42 since 1881. The town is a 
funk Persons. | Males. | Bemaies, healthy one. Basf is of no 
historical importance, as Sirhind, 
only 3 miles distant, was the 
| | head-quarters of the s#éa under the 
1EE1 vse | 12,895 apr 6207 Mughals, in whose time Basi was 


—_—_— eee OE  ~SCe —_— 





EE 


| 2 | a | called Basti Malik Haidar Khao 
ka 13810 | 7.200) 6610 Umarzai, which tends to show that 
go. 19,738 | 7149 | 6589 it was founded in 1540 by the 





KKK Pathan maitk, who is said to have 
settled here in the time of Sher Shah Once in the s#éa of Sirhind, it fell 
into the hands of Diwan Singh Dallewéla and then into those of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. 





_ Basi is a large mart for red pepper, indigo, sawnf, coriander, fnkAm 
bdlanpu, cotton and sweet potatoes. Fhe value of the red pepper exported 
isnearly Rs. 10,000 a year, It is also noted for its sist (a kind of 
coarse cloth used for women’s paijdmas). Its Bons also weave common 
country blankets and cloth, Asand and gar are imported from the United 
Provinces and good rice from Delhi and Amritsar. It also produces fine 
oranges, Good earthenware pots (Admdis) are made at this place. It is 
noted for its cart-wheels. wv : 
é 
\  BHATINDA. 


Bhatinda,' the modern Govindgarh, now an important railway junc 
tion and a terminus of the R&j ure-Bhatinda line, f the headaneton of 
the Govindgarh tahsil (in An hadgarh nisimat). Lying in 40° 13’ N. 

of the Jangal tract, it 

has a very hot and dry but 

Females, healthy climate. The popu- 

lation in 1881, 1891 and 1901 

is shown in the margin, and 

——————= its constitution by religions 

in Table 7 of Part B. The 

2,jo7 lage increase since 1881 is 

| due to its rising importance 

axes «SO 8 railway junction, the 

creation of a market and 

the (British) offices of 

5,288 the Bhatinda Canal Divi- 
sion, 


Bhatinda 1s of great antiquity, but its earlier history is very obscure 


ithaving been confused with Sirhind, Bhétia and Ohin .ecordin 
to the Khalifa Muhammad Hasan’s History of Patidla es ato 








ponding to 1577 A. D., granting the muff s and 


authorizing the collection of one rn | per village annually. Therei Sboin fe 
fons ay Pelonciag tothe Sarkir of Hour under proviace. ot Shat-jahtndbdes name 
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was Bikramagarh. Bhatinda is said in the Hindu annals to have been 


Jaipal’s capital and place of residence, which Mahmud captured.! 
Tabarhindh was, in all probability, the old name of Bhatinda. This 


is hoeliaans asserted in the Labb-ut-Tawarikh, according to Raverty, 


Another form was MSBatrind, and this is found in Ibn Batdta. 
The earliest mention of Tabarhindh occurs in the Jami-ul-Hikayat 
written about 607 H. or t211 A.D. It is thence called Tabarhindh 
or in two MSS. Barhindh or Tarindh (? Batrindh).* In the Tabagit-i- 
Nasiri Tabarhindh is repeatedly mentioned. It was taken by 
Muizz-ud-Din (Shib4b-ud-Din) Ghori,> who took the fortress of 
Tabarhindh and adyanced to encounter R&éi Kolha Pithoré at Tardin. 
Here Muizz-ud-Din was defeated and forced to retreat to Lahore. But 
in this connection Tabarhindh* would appear to be Sirhind, whose position 
on the high road to Delhi wd Tardin, now Tardwari Azimabdd in the 
Karndl District, renders it highly probable that Sirhind and not Bhatinda 
is meant, though it is by no means certain that Sirhind had been founded 
at that time. Farishta is most explicit accordi F to Briggs. He says 
that Mahmdd after defeating Jaipil marched from Peshawar and reduced 
Bitunda® (probably Ohind or Waihind) : then that he entered Multan by the 
route of Bitunda’ (probably Bhatia, certainly not Bhatinda as a glance at 
the map will showy. 

The Aina-i-Barér Bans’ preserves the following traditions :—Bhatinda 
was built by Bhati Aao,* son of Bal Gand, who in 336 Sambat became 
ruler of the Punjabjand to whom the foundation of Bhatner is also 
ascribed. 

The Barah and Punwar Rajpiits, jealous of the rising power of Bfja 
Rao, plotted his dgstruction. Thty offered Dev Raj, son of Bija Rao, 
a daughter of the Barah chief in marriage, and to this Bija Rao agreed, 
but when the wedding procession entered the fort of Bhatinda he was 
assassinated by the Barah chief, who seized the fortress, which was 
then known as Bikramagarh, Dev Rj, then 8 years old, was saved bya 
camelman." | 

During the reign of Rai Patho Rai, Rao Hem Hel Bhatti gradually 
overran the territories of Bhatner and Bhatinda. 

‘ Rawal Jaitshi, in addition to vast numbers of infantry, posted 10, 
horse at each of the forts of Pogal, Hansi, Bhatner and . hatinda.!?,/ 

Muhammad of Ghor deputed Nawab MahbabK han, Bara-Hazéri, 
against Jaisalmer. At that time Rana Padamrath, a descendant of 
Rao Hem Hel, ruled over Hansi and Hissar, and Rao Mangal, another 





i T. N., po. This th ‘Bri 1, oO. 05), wh hat Jaipd) 
gon a Hip aan, nL Gia the Gamat Gen. Siuiuk'is' Lamenen cad ee 
Kashmir to Multda, He resided in Bitunda to facilitate resistance to Moslem aggression, 

°E. H. IIL, p. a00. 

*T. N., pp. 457-8, 460-61. 

‘In early Persian histories there is no ambiguity between Sirhind and Batrinda, but 
English translators have misread Batrinda (Bathinda) aod Sirhiod as Tabarhindh. 

* Briggs’ Farishta, I, p. 98, ° 

*Ibid:, p. 41. 

7 Vol. 1, Ch, I, p. 76. 

"The Rijpits. T’ - second part of the | is possib! 
‘division’ of * re' as in Riéiwind, wand, ete. 2a coat lh capers 
* Afna-i Borde Bans i, Ch. 1, p. 86 311, Ch, IV, pp, 1285. 
® Afna-i-Bardt Bans, 11, Ch 1V,p. aay ~ 
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descendant, held Bikramagarh. The latter, leaving the fortress in charge 
of Anand Rao, his son, led a large force to Jaisalmer. Mangal Rao was 
killed in battle with Muhammad of Ghor, and Anand Rao died during 
the siege of Bhatinda, which was invested for four years. In Sambat 1422 
Muhammad of Ghor conquered Bhatinda fort. At this time Rao Khewé, 
son of Anand Rio, held Hissar.! 


According to Munshi Zaka Ulla, Altamsh made Ebak, Lamgaéj, amir 
of Bhatinda. 


Altinia, governor of Tabarthindh (Bhatinda probably), revolted 
against Sultan Raziya, daughter of Altamsh. She marched against him, 
but her Turk nobles revolted and she was consigned to Altinia as a 
prisoner. He subsequently married her, and after their defeat by the 
Imperial forces she fled to Bhatinda. 


Raverty in his translation of the Tabagit-i-Nasiri says that Mirza 
Mughal Beg in his account of the Lakkhi Jangal avers that Bhatinda, also 
called Whatinda, is the name of a territory with a very ancient stronghold 
of the same name, which was the capital of the Chahil (Jat) tribe. Lakkhi, 
son of Jundha, Bhatti, having been converted to Islam during an 
invasion of Sultan Mabmidof Ghazni, received the title of Rana Laklehi 
and was removed here with his tribe, where they founded 350 or 360 


villages. At that time the Ghaggar flowed past Bhatner into the 


Indus, and the country was watered by two or three considerable rivers 
(T. N., pages 79 and So, notes). 


Kabaja (probably Qabiicha) extended his rule from Sind eastward to 
Tabarhindh, Kuhram and Sarsuti,and Tabarhindh with Lahti (probably 
Lahore) and Kubram formed the object of his struggles with Altamsh, 


Under Altamsh Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gazlak Khiin, Sultdni 
Shams{, was malit of Tabarhindh. Malik Sher Khan-i-Sungar retired 
towards Turkistin, leaving Uch, Multan and Tabarhindh in the hands of 
dependents. Muhammad Shah obtained possession of these fiefs and they 
were made over to Arsalan Khan, Sanjara-i-Chist. On his return Sher 
Khan endeavoured, but without success, to recover Tabarhindh. He 
was, however, induced to appear at Delhi, where Tabarhindh was restored 
tohim. Tabarhindh was, however, soon bestowed on Malik Nasrat Khan, 
Badar-ud-Din Sunqar together with Sunim, Jhajhar, Lakhwal and the 


‘country as far as the ferries in the Beas. 


In #239 A.D. Malik Ikbtiyar-ud-Din, Karakash, Khan-i-Actkin, became 
stiperintendent of the crown province (£AdJ/isa) of Tabathindh under 
Altamsh. He was Altinia’s confederate, and on the assassination af 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Din he induced Razfya to marry him. | 

On the accession of Alf-ud-Dio, Mas'id Shah, T Poe oe 
entrusted to Malik Nazir-ud-Din Muhammad, of Binddc. abathindh was 


Al4-ud-Din assigned the fortress of Tabarhindh and its dependencies 
to Malik Sher Khdn in fief and he led a force from it against the Oacle 
in Multén, laeaaton Qarlighs 
her Khan repaired Bhatinda and Bhatner, 

} owas,conquercd by MahdréjaAl@Ginch with the aid of the 
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The fortress was in the possession of Sardar Jodh, and from him it 

sed into the hands of his nephew Sukh Chain Singh, a Sabo Jat. 

Maharéia Amar Singh sent a force against it, following in person shortly 

afterwards, The town was taken, and Sardiér Sukh Das Singh and Hazéri 

Bakht Singh Padrbit left with a considerable force to reduce the fort, 

while the Maharaja returned to Patiala. Kapdr Singh, son of Sukh Chain 
Singh, surrendered and evacuated the fort in 1828 Sambat.' 


Bhatinda is now a thriving town, its houses being mostly built of 
brick, with fairly straight and wide streets. It has a considerable trade, 
being situated in the great grain-producing Jangal tract. In the Rajindar 
Ganj, constructed in 1938 Sambat near the railway station, is a large 
market, in which 12,000 maunds of grain are sold on an average daily for 
three months in the year. Wheat, gram, sarsom and fdrd-mira are the 
chief exports. Previous to Sambat 1950,. when there was no other grain- 
market, it exported $2,000- maunds daily. Two grain-dealing firms of 
which Ralli Brothers are one have agencies at Bhatinda. Gur, shakkar 
and kAawd are imported from the United Provinces; rice from Amritsar 
and Cawnpore (S. P. Railway); gii from the Bangar, United Provinces 
and Rutlam ; cotton seed from the United Provinces and Maltin. Im the 
Rajindar Ganj, Mandi and Kikarwdla Bazar and in the town itself the 
Noharyanwdla Bézir and the Fort Bazar are the most important ddzdrs. 
In the Rajindar Ganj the houses and shops are built nearly in the same 
style. The chief streets are the Maihna, Jhbuttike, Sire, Bhaiki and 
Bariwale, of which the first three are inhabited mostly by the Jats, 
The tahsfl and police station are inside the town and the post office is 
in the Rajindar Ganj. There is a High School where English and 
Vernacular ure taught, anda hospital in charge of an Assistant Surgeon. 
The fachari of the City Magistrate is also in the town. The railway 
station lies north-west of the town, and is already insufficient for the 
numbers of trains daily running through it. It is the junction of the 
R4jpura-Bhatinda, Delhi-Samasata, Rewari-Ferozepore and Bhatinda- 
Bikaner Railways. There are also offices of the District Traffic Super- 
intendent of North-Western Railway and of the Executive Engineer of 
the Bhatinda Irrigation Division. <A rest camp has been made for British 
troops to halt at within the area of the town of Bhatinda. There is also a 
dak bungalow (furnished) near the railway station and there are two fine 
sardis for the accommodation of travellers. B. Thdkar Das, late Station 
Master, also built some fine houses to be let to travellers onrent. There 
are water-mills erected by Canal Officers on the Ghatinda Branch, There 
is no proper water-supply. There is a very large and famous fort? built 
on ataised ground, It is a square (660' each side), having 36 bastions 
nearly 118’ high. The town was built in the days when the river Sutlej* 
was running.near this place, but it is not fully known who built. the fort. 
Inside the fort is the gurdwdéra of Guru Gobind Singh. 





1 Vide History of Patiila by Khalifa Muhammad Hasin, pages 82-5, 
7 There are three more forts, Bhatoer in Bikdiner, Abohar and Sirsa im British territory, 


which are situated at abbat equal distances (32 bor) from each other, forming in o measure a 
uadrangle; and theit similarity leads to the conclusion that they were built under one ruler, 
the fort is asqaare, occupying 14 acres of land, entirely built up of bricks and mortar. 
and, with the exception of the outer wall, is filled up with earth ; it looks like a mound of earth 
: | by brick walls and towers. It is so higttas to be vinble from a distance of 15 miles 
(Patidia History, page 19). 


® Fide Dr, Oldharm's book, "The Lost Rivers of the lodian Deserts," 
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BHADAUR. 


Bhadaur is atown in the Anfhadgarh tahsil and sizdmat lying 16 
miles west of Barnala in 75° 23’ E. and 30° 28’ N. Population (1901) 7,710 
as against 7,177 in 1891 and 6,912 in 1881. Founded in 1718 by Sardar 
Dunn& Singh, brother of the Raja AlA Singh of PATIALA, Bhadaur has 
since remained the residence of the chiefs of Bhadaur, who have an impos- 
ing house inthe town. It isa healthy and flourishing town with a small 
manufacture of bell-metal and brass-ware, its light dbéhoras and satoras 
being well-known. It contains a mahal/a of the Thatheras, by whom these 
articles are made. Its houses are mostly of brick, the artizan classes living 
inside the town and the Jat landholders in its outskirts. It possesses a 
police statioa, a vernacular middle school and post office. 


BHAWANIGARH TAHSIL. 


Bhawianfgarh (or Dhodtin) is the north-western tahsfl of the Karm- 
garh nizdmat, lying between 75° 57° and 76° 18’ E., 29° 48’ and 40° 24’ N., 
with an area of 488 square miles. It has a population (1901) of 140,309 as 
against 140,607 in 1891, and contains one town, SAMANA, with 213 villages, 
Its head-quarters are at the village of Bhawanigarh or Dhodin, In 1903-04 
its land revenue with cesses amounted to Rs. 3,04,122, | 


BHAWANIGARH TOWN (DHODAN). 


Bhawinigarh or Dhodfn village is the head-quarters of the taheil of tha 
name (Karmgarh nisdmat). Lying in 30° 16° N. and 75 61’ E, apes 
west of Patiala, with which it is connected by a metalled road It is a 
purely agricultural village, built of sun-dried ‘bricks, but contains a fort 
in which are the Aacharis of the mdsim and ndtbendsim, The tahsil 
offices are in the village, which also eS a dispensar anglo-ver- 
nacular middle school, police station et, post office, Popul Prat (1901) 
3,404 souls. Its older name of Dhodén js derived from the Dhodén Jats 
a sept of the Bajha got which holds it. It was re-named Bhawani rh 
by Baba Ala Singh in whose time a sheep is said to have defended 
<aiy — Ero swokves at oe or ae of Bhawant Devi in the Dhod4n 
ort. Acting on this omen a darmesh advised the ihiirdj wild. th 
fort of Bhawanfgarh, men the Mabgetia to bait ss 


BHIKHI TAHSIL. 


Bhikhf, the southern tahsil of the Andhadgarh mizéme lying b | 
75 15 = 75° §0° E. and 29° 45’ and 30° 14'N., with rae Se 
square miles, It has a population (1901) of 128,965 souls as against 
case ay ond sr er 172 villages, Its head-quarters are si the 
Bee ies . HS land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to 


CHAIL. 


Chail, the summer residence of the Mahérai Satthle 1: . L 
argana Of Chail, Pinjaur tahsil, mizdmat Pinjsur Dever tterel ne 
.andeghat Station on the Kalka-Simla Railway and 24 miles south-ez of 

Simla by the Kufri_ road. It lies in 30° 57' 30" N, and 95° a The 
height of Tibba Siddh is 7,394 feet above sea-level, Te noyulaies 
according to the census of 1901 was only 20, but durin Fa sonic! 
months is about 1,000. Chail was or; inally a Bcbiesaii of ieeanhEl 
Bcd Afr the Godin a ite ttle Commander Amat Singh 
the British Government transferred the pieione sees pe Pofictieprc de 


the Baghat and Keonthal 


=-_ 
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territories to the Patiala State on payment of a mazrdud of Rs. 2,80,000.'' CHAP, IV. 
The hill on which the Mahdrdja’s palace stands is called Pern The =" 
Residency House is situated on Padhewa, and the third hill, which is Places of 
included in Chail, is known as Tibba Siddh. Prior to 1889 there were no '"*® 
houses on these hills, but only a temple of Shivajion the latter hill. The Chéil. 
handsome villa of the Mahdrdja, which is lighted by electricity, was built 
in 1891-92. Close to it is the Guest House, a fine building, generally known 
as the Dharamsal4, for European and other gentlemen, ther buildings are 
Pine Cottage, Billiard Room, Garden Cottage, Glen View Cottage, Oak 
Cottage and Siddh Cottage. The station is provided with water-works. 
The superintendence of the station and sanitary arrangements are under the 
Medical Adviser to the Maharaja. The summer climate of the place is 
salubrious, but the winter is intensely cold and snow often falls. Chail 
has a post office and a sub-treasury. It possesses no State school in the 
locality, but has an indigenous school where a Pandit teaches Nagri. There 
is no police station, The ééedr, called Am-khari, consists of 15 or 16 shops, 
owned by Brahmans, Rajpits and Sids. There is a garden at Mohog. 
A telephone connects the palace of the Mahfréja with the stable, electric 
house, and the Medical Adviser's house. A large Fes has been cleared 
for a badminton and two tennis courts. The Chail hills are densely 
wooded, with trees similar to those in Simla. The deodar is the principal 
tree, both as regards value and abundance. 
CHHAT. 
Chhat (in the Bandr tahsil of Pinjaur mfzdmat) is an ancient village, Nee 
‘miles east of Bandr in 30° 36° N. and 76° 50’ E.Banir is closely = 
connected with Chhat, and the two places are commonly mentioned togethe 
as Chhat-Banir. The ruins of old buildings, still to be seen, show that it 
must have been one of the éastis or suburbs of Banir which was 
formerly a large town, and there are a good many Muhammadan tombs.?_ 
It contains an old fort. ItS—poputatiorin oor was 674. Tradition says 
that its old name was Lakhnaut{, and that Rai Pithora, who was siadd-bed hi 
(é.¢., could shoot an arrow as far as a voice can be heard, whatever might 
intervene), was imprisoned here by Shahéb-ud-Din in a house whose roof was 
made of a sheet of iron one daiishé (} feet) thick. Shahab-ud-Din, sitting 
on the roof, called to Rai Pathora, who aiming by the voice shot an arrow 
which pierced the roof and killed Shahab-ud-Din. Hence the place became 
known as Chhat, ‘a roof’ estes -E aie Paee 405 and cf. Ain-i-Akbari, 
translated by Francis Gladwin, page 386, This is of course pure legend.}j_ 


FATEHGARH TAHSIL. 


Fatehgarh (or SirAind) is the head-quarters tahsil of the Amarg rgarh 
nizdmat, fine between 76° 17’ and 76° 42 E. and 30° 43° and 30° 59’ N., 








IHistery of Patidla, pp. 264-64. s 
a inscriptions on the tombs of the following persons give the dates of their ‘—~ 


Sp ee = 





1) Mirza Mfr Mohammad Kho, Hirvi, died on the 17th Shawwil, rooo A, H. 

(2) 2 lb il-ud-Din Khin, son of Sultin Husain Shah, Hirvi, died on the rath 
Rab{-ul-Awwal, tooo A. H, 

(9) Masammdt Malika Begam, daughter of Khawdja Imdd-ud-Dagla, Hirvi, Delhyf, 
died on the 1gth Rabf-ul-Awwdl, 1014 A. H. 

(4) Shahzfda Mirza Kise sje Jalél-ne-Die Khdn, son of Mir Ahmad Khan, son of 
Khawdja Sulemin Khan, son of Bddsbdh Alf Sher Khin, son of Badshidh Hosain 
Shih, i, Delhvf, died on the roth Ramedn, tooo A. H, 

(5) Shdhzdda Jaldl-od-Din of Khawdrizm died on the aoth Zi! Hij, 7oa A. H, 


= | 
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CHAR. V+ with an area of 290 square miles. Ithasa poauatice (1001) of 126,589 souls 

P laces-of as against 130,741 in 1891, and contains the towns of Bast and SIRHIND 

riOterest. or Fatehgarh, its head-quarters, with 247 villages. Its land revenue with 
| | cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs, 2,66,974. : 

atthgarh Tahsil . 


GHANAUR TAHSIL. 


Ghanaur is the southern tahsfl of the Pinjaur szdmat, lying between 
976° 50’ and 76° 29’ E. and 30° 29’ and go” 4’ N., with an area of 178 square 
miles, It has a population (1go1) of 45,344 souls as against 40,842 in 1891, 
and 171 villages. Its head-quarters are at the village of Ghanaur. Its land 
revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs, 2,02,459. 


y GHURAM (RAMGARH),_ 






/~ Réimgarh, the ancient Ghurfim (spelt Kuhrim in Ain-i-Akbari and other 
\._*  Muhammadan histories) is a village in Ghanaur tahsil (Pinjaur sfeamaf), 
26 miles south of Rajpurain go° 7’ N. and 76° 23° E., with a population 
“of 798 in 1901. IEis an @ncient place with many ruins in tts vicinity, 
which show that it was a great town in former days. Tradition avers that 
it was the abode of the mansd/ (the maternal grandfather) of Rim Chandar 
of Ajodhia. Kuhrim was one of the forts which first surrendered to 
Muhammad of Ghor after his defeat of Pirthi Raj at Tarawari in 1193, 
and it was entrusted to Qutb-ud-Din, afterwards king of Delhi, From this 
ace he marched on Hansf. It continued to be an important fief ef Delhi. 
fear it stands an old fort, to the south of which isa garden surrounded by 
a pabkd wall, adjacent to which is a large tank. A little to the east of the 
village is the shrine of Miran Said Bhikh, within whese walls are three 
buildings, in the central one of which hangs an iron globe suspended to 
a chain. Hereafair is held in Asirh. A tomb of Lalinwila (Sakhi 
Sarwar) also stands there. ae 





GOVINDGARH TAHSIL, a 


Govindgarh (Biatinda) is the western tahsil of the An&hadgarh 
nizimat lying between 74° 41° and 75° 31° E. and a9°33' and 30° 30° 
N., with an area of 769 square miles. It has a population (1901) of 142,413 
souls ‘as against 123,592 in 1891, and contains the town of BHATINDA, 
also called Govindgarh, its head-quarters, with 196 villages. The land 
revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 2,74,444, 


HADIAYA, 


The town of Hadiaya is in the tahsil and nisdmat of Anihadgarh, 
4 miles south of Barnala, in 75° 34° E. and 30° 19’ N. Population (1got) 
5,414 a5 against 6,181 in 1891 and 6,834 in 1883, a decrease due to the 
rising importance of Barnéla. Its population is largely agricultural. It 
has a small trade in grain and some manufacture of iron locks, phaurds, 
and carts. The town contains a gardwdre of Guru Teg Bah&idur and a 
large tank at which a large fair is held in Baisékh, The Bairigi fagirs 
ae adera here. It contains a police post and a vernacular primary 
school, | 





"See the Darwdn granth, 10th chhand, of Gura Gobind Singh, 
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KALAIT. 


Kaldit (Kilayat) in the Narwana taksil of Karmgarh nisdma, 
now a station on the Narwana-Kaithal line, is a place of great anti- 
quity, in 29° 41° N. and 76° 19’ E., 13 miles south-west of Kaithal, 
It contains two ancient temples, ascribed to Raja Sdlbahan, on which 
are Sanskrit inscriptions, and a tank, known as Kapal Muni's /irafh, 
which is held sacred by Hindns, Kaléit was described in the Report, 
Punjab Circle, Archological Survey, for 1888-89. The temples, tradi- 
tionally seven in number, are therein said to be four in number, and their 
age is stated to be about 800 years. Their destruction is attributed to 
Aurangzeb. Population (i901) 3,490'souls, The place hes within-a radios 
of 40 fas from the Kurukshetra, within which Hindus do not consider it 
necessary to take the bones and ashes of the dead to the Ganges. The 
village contains a vernacular primary school. 


KARMGARH NIZAMAT. 


The Karmgarh stsdmaé, which takes its name from the village of 
Karmgarh (Sutrana), 33 miles south-west of Patiala, lies between 76° 36’ 
and 75° 40° E.and 29° a3’ and 30° 27' N., with an area of 1,801 square 
miles. It has a population (1got) of 500,635 souls as against 500,225 in 
1891, and contains four towns, PATIALA, SAMANA, SUNAM and SANAUR, and 
665 villages. Its head-quarters are at Bhawdnigarh or Dhodan, a village in 
tahsil BhawAnigarh. The land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to 
Rs. 946,368. The mizdma? consists of a fairly compact area in the south- 
east of the main portion of the State, and is divided into four tahsils,— 
Patidéla, Bhawdnigarh, Sunim and Narwana, of which the first three lie in 
that order from east to west, partly in the Pawadh and partly in the Jangal 
tract, on the north of the Shaguay river, While the fourth tahsfl, that of 
Narwadna, lies on its south bank in the Bangar. 


LALGARH. 


Lalgarh, usually known as Laungowal, is the largest village 
_in the State. It les im Sunfim tahsil of Karmgarh micdmef, 8 miles 
north-west of Sunam in 30° 12’ N. and 75° 44’ E., and was rebuilt 
by Mahéraja Ala Singh. A purely agricultural village with an area 
of 100,000 éigkas, it produces a vast quantity of grain. It is built of 
sun-dried bricks and contains a police post. Population (190t) 6,057 
souls. 2 


Gomi, MANSURPUR. 
Mansirpur, Xalled Chhintdénwala, is a very old village onthe Raj- 
sura-Dhatisals iné in Bhawanigarh tahsil of Karmgarh sickmal Oh eke 
renowned for its chAin?— chintz '—of fast colour, whence its name. It lies 
in 30° 22° N. and 76° 5’ E. Its population in tgo1 was 1,360, It 
contains the deval or shrine of Magghi Ram Vedanti, who founded the 
Apo-Ap. sect. Its first historical mention dates from 1236, when the Sul- 
tan Rukn-ud-din Firoz Shah I, son of Altamsh, led_his army towards 
Kuhram, and in the vicinity of Manstrpur and Tarain (Tardwari in Karnél) 
put to death a number of his Tajik officials. Like Samaéna and Sundm 
it formed one of the great fiefs rownd Delhi, and is more than 
once mentioned in the Tabaqat-i-Ndsirj. Here Maharaja Sahib Singh 
fought .a battle with Maharaja Ranjit Singh which _in their re- 
conciliation, Firoz Shah cut a canal from the Sutlej in order 
to irrigate Sirhind, Mansdrpur and Sundém, but it is now merely a 
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seasonal torrent. Its climate used to be good, but is now malarious. There 


was a fort in Mansdérpur, where Maharaja Sahib Singh built a_resi- 
dence. The éiswaddérs are mainly Khatris, Rajpits and Mughals. There 
are a post office and a vernacular primary school here. 


MOHINDARGARH NIZAMAT. 


The Mohindargarh sizdmat lies between 27° 18’ and 28° 28' N. and 
os° 56’ and 76° 18’ E., with an area of 691 square miles, It is bounded 
on the north by the Dadri tahsil of Jind, on the west and south by Jaipur 
territory, and on the east by the State of Alwar and the Biwal atzdmaé 
of Nabha. It has a population (1901) of 140,376 as against 147,912 in 
1891, and contains the towns of NARNAUL and MOHINDARGARH or Kanaud, 
its head-quarters, with 268 villages, In 1903-04 its land revenue with 
cesses amounted to Rs, 3,85,310. Situated in the extreme south-éast of 
the province, it is geographically part of the Rajpitana desert and forms 
along narrow strip of territory lying north by south. It is partially 
watered by three streams: the Dohan, which rises in the Jaipur hills, 
traverses the whole length of the mizdmaf and passes into Jind territory 
to the north; the Krishnawati, which also rises in Jaipur and flows past 
Narnaul town into Nabha territory in the east: and the Gohlf. It is 
divided into two tahsils, MOHINDARGARH or Kaénaud, and NARNAUL, 


MOHINDARGARH TAHSIL. 


Mohindargarh or Kanaud is the head-quarters tahsil of the Mohindar- 
garh (Narnaul) sisdmaf, lying between 75° 56° and 76° 18’ E, and 28° 6° 
and 28° 28 N,, with an area of 330 square miles. It has a population 
(1991) of §5,246 souls as against 59,867 in 1891, and contains the town 
of Mohindargarh, popularly called KANAUD, its head-quarters, with 111 
villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs, 1 50,859. 


We | y Mouinparcarn Town, 





Mohindargarh (Kdmaud), the head-quarters town of the Mohindargarh 
tahsil and misdmat, lying 24 miles south~of Dadri, in 76° 13’ E. and 
a8° 16’ N. Population (1901) 9,984 souls.\ Kanaud/was founded by Malik 
Mahddd Khn, a_seryant of B&bar, and first peopled, it is said, by 
Brahmans of the Kanaudia sdésam or group, whenee-its name. It remained 
a pargana of the sarkdr or government of Narnaul under the Muchal 
emperors, and about the beginning of the 19th century was congieet he 
the Thakur of Jaipur, who wasin turn expelled by Nawab Najaf Quif Khan, 
the great minister of the Delhi court under Sh4h Alam. On his death his 
widow maintained her independence in the fortress, but in 1792 Sindhia’s 
general De Boigne sent a force against it under Perron. Ismafl Be 

suaded its mistress to resist and marched to her relief, but.she was killed 
in the battle which ensued under the walls of Kénaud and Ismail Bee 
surrendered to Perron. Kanaud then became the principal stronghold ot 
Appa Khande Rao, Sindhia’s feudatory who held the Rewari territory. ~It 
eventually became a possession of the British by whom it was granted to the 
Nawab of Jhajjar. By the sanad of 4th January 1861, . @rganas K4naud 
and Buddhiana were granted, with all the rights ining thereto, by the 
British Government to Maharéja Narindar Singh, in lieu of Rs. 1 48,800. 
The fort of Kanaud is said to have been built by the Marathas, ‘The ene 
rampart Beep reas outer Aachché, The treasury and jail are ‘n 
the fort, place possesses an old garden, an ; -yernacular 
middle school, a police station, a post office, and a dispensary ernacuiar 
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NARNAUL TAHSIL. 


Narnaul is the southern tahsfl of the Mohindargarh (Mdrnaw/) 
nisdmat, lying between 75° 58’ and 76°17’ E. and 27° 18’ and 28° 8 N., 
with an area of 274 square miles, It has a population (1901) of 35,130 
souls as against 88,045 in 1891, and contains the town of NARNAUL, its 
head-quarters, with 157 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted 
in 1903-04 to Rs. 2,354,452. 


NARNAUL TOWN. 


Narnaul,' after Patiala the most important town in the State, 
| | is the head-quarters of the 
Ndérnaul tahsil (in misdémat 
| Mohindargarh), lying (in 
Persons, Males, Females. 28° 3’ N. and 76° so’ E.) on 
census. | Hy. 1 . | 
both sides of the Chhalak 
Ot le nadi; itis 37 miles south-west 
| | from Rewéari, with which it 
20,059 9.984 10,068 = eee by pate 
| Phulera Railway, and has de- 
1891 il 21,059 PO4aty 10,746 creased in sopoletinn as the 
190i sea | 19,489 | 9,456 | 10,023 marginal figures show. This 
pe = ". dectegse is attributed to: the 
famine of 1956 Sambat (1899 A.D.). As constituted by religions its 
ose ation ake in Table 70 Part b. The town lieson high ground, 
and the houses, some of which have two storeys, are almost all built of 
stone. Its lanes are steep and narrow, but paved with stone, and its climate, 
though hot and dry, is healthy. Narnaul is a place of considerable anti- 
ity. Founded according to tradition 900 years ago near the Dhosj hill in 
tie midst of a vast forest, it was called Naharhaul or the ‘lion's dread.’ 
Another folk etymology ascribes its foundation to Réja Launkarn, after 
whose wife Nar Laun is named. After Launkarn’s time it fell into the hands 
of the Muhammadans. In the Digbije of Saihdeo (Sabhaparb of the 
Mahébharata) it is said that Saihdeo marched southwards from Delhi to 
the Chambal river, after conquering Narrashtra or Narnaul. Narnaul is 
first mentioned in the Muhammadan historians as given by Altamsh 
in fief to his Malik Saif-ud-Din, afterwards feudatory of Sundm.? In his 
Gkurrat-nl-kamal, Amir Khusro mentions it as under Malik Kutlagh- 
tagin, Azam, Mubérak, amir of Narnaul under Ffiroz Shih Khilji’ In 
1441 (689 H.) it was held by Iklim_ Khén and Bahadur Naébir and 
undered by Khizr Khan on his expedition into the turbulent Mewat. 
ee. Khan, grandfather of Sher Shah, entered the service of Jamal 
Khan, Sérang-Khani, of His4r-Firoza, who bestowed an him several vi 
in pargana érnaul for the maintenance of 40 horse, and at Narnaul Ibrahim 
Khan died His tomb is still shown, in the town, which claims to be Sher 
Shah’s birthplaee-——Sher—Shéh's—vassal Haji Shah was expelled from 
Narnaul by the redoubtable Tardi Beg on Humiyun’s restoration ; and, in 
the reign of Akbar, Shah Quli Mahram adorned the town with buildings and 


ee 














large tanks. Ndarnaul was the centre of Abd Ma’ali’s revolt under Akbar.® 
' . = a5 
—— of the sartdrs of alba of Agra under the Mughal Emperors. 
“T. N., page 7 
a E. H, ) UT 
1 Be Hs by Pees 40. 
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Under Alamgir in 1672 A. D, occurred a curious revolt of a body calling 
themselves the Satnamis, Mandihs or Mundihs, inhabitants of Mewat, who 
considered themselves immortal, 7o lives being promised to every one who 
fell in action. A body of about 5,000 collected near Narnaul and plundered 
cities and districts. Tahir Khan faujddr, at first unable to withstand 
them, deputed a force under several officers including Kamél-ud-Din, 
sonof Diler Khan, Purdil, son of Firoz-ud-din, Mewati, and the rising 
was suppressed with great slaughter and the Hindus called it the 
mahdbhdrat on account of the number of elephants killed in the cam- 
aign.' The Muntkhab-ul-Lubab states that the Satnamis got possession 
of Narnaul, killed the faujddr, and organised a rude administration. 
Under Nasir-ud-Din Muhammad Sh&h, Sari-ud-Daula, Iradatmand Khan 
was sent against Raja Ajit Singh who had revolted and taken 
possession of Ajmer, Sambhal and Narnaul, but he abandoned the latter 
place on the advance of the royal army. Under Ahmad Shah, tmad- 
ud-Daula obtained the sWbahddri of Ajmer and the faujddri of Narnaul, 
vice Sa’'adat Khan deposed, with the title of Imam-ul-Mulk Khan-Khanan. 
On the break up of the Mughal dynasty Narnaul became an appanage 
of Jaipur, and in 1793—97 Narnaul and Kanaud were taken by de Boigne 
and given to Murtaza Khan Bharaich! In reward for his services in the 
Mutiny Maharaja Narindar Singh was granted the ildga of Narnaul of the 
annual value of Rs. 2,00,000 with all the accompanying sovereign rights. 


The town boasts a considerable trade in cotton, ghi, sarson and wool. 
Painted bed-legs, jdjams, sarotds, embroidered shoes, leather halters, 
leather bags, brass Auggas and ¢chilms and silver buttons are made and 
chanris orc women’s head-dresses are dyed. Aaths and majhelis are also 










ime he 


»ssesses many buildings of interest, including a larve_sardi/crected by 
Rai Mukand Rai Kayath in the time of Shih Jahan, In this the magistrate 
of Mohindargarh holds his court. The tahsil and police station are in the 
town, which also possesses an anglo-vernacular middle school, a post 
sffice, and a dispensary in charge of an Assistant Surgeon. Other old 






buildings are the Khin Sarwar tank, chhatioa of R&i_Mukand Raj, Chor 
Gumbaz, Sobha Sagar fafdd, and a spacious building with nine court-yards; — 


and a garden and ddolt reniains of the fakkt of Mirza Ali_Jan, a man of 
note in Akhbar’s time, Nawab Shah Qult Khan's mausoleum, and tombs 
of Pir Turkm4n and Shah Nizim.— ‘The towncontains a s¢rd? and several 
dharmsdids, avd outside it are several large tanks. 1¢ most important 
lanes are the Mandi, Adina Masjid, Kayath-wara, Sarai, Kharkhari, | ‘hand- 
waira, Missarwara and Fardsh-khana, with the Naya and Purana ddsdrs, 
the latter a general, the formér a grain, market, built in 1916 Sambat b 
Mahéréja Narindart Singh. On the Dhosi (a flat-topped hill near Narnaul) 
+s a well named chandar kidp sacred to Chiman Rishi, which the Hindus 
worship, and when the ¢ifh of Amawas happens upon a Friday the 
water flows over at sunrise, at which time the people bathe there, In the 
months of Chet and Katak great fairs are held there. 


NARWANA TAHSIL. 


- Narwdna is the southern tahsil of the a Yew nizdmal, lyi g 
south of the Ghaggar river between 75° 58’ and 76° 27’ E. and2g” 23. 








1 fy Hi, Ly Vil, 186, of, ag4-s, 
2 E. H, ly Vi i, page 44. 
° Tod's Réjistan, Volume Il, page 399. 
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nd 290° st’ N. It has an area of 538 square miles. Its population (1901) 
te teas against 108,913 in isgt, and it contains 133 villages, its 
head-quarters being at the village of Narwéna, In 1go3-04 the land 
revenue with cesses amounted to Rs. 1,79,957- 


NARWANA TOWN. 


Narwana,! the head-quarters of the tahsil of that name in Karmgarh 
nisdmat, is a village, lying in 29° 36° N. and 76° 11 E, with a station on 
the Southern Punjab Railway, about half a mile from the village. A purely 
agricultural place, built mostly of brick, it is a mart for cotton, gai, tif, 
ming, moth and édjra, and has a ginning factory mear the railway 
station. The place is not yet connected with the station by a road, and in 
the rainy season access to it is difficult. The place boasts a vernacular 
middle school, dispensary, police station and post office. Population 
(rgot) 4.432 souls. “ 


Pai. “~~ 
The town of Pail (30° 43° N. and 76° 7 E.), head-quarters of the 


tahs{l of that name, is officially called Sihibgerh. It is inthe Amargarh 
nizdmat and lies 34 miles from Patiala and 6 miles from the Chawa_ Station 





on the North-Western Railway, but itis not connected with the station by 


a road. Nearly alithe houses are of masonry and the lanes though narrow 
are straight sid well paved, and as it lies ona mound, the site of a ruined 
village, all its drainage runs outside the town. The édser divides it into 
ee SséEWOOs parts, on one side at 








gene cAnht which reside Muhammadans 
and on the other Hindus. 
Year of census. | Persons | Males, | Females, he town is so built that there 


| is no need for women to go into 
| | the ddsdr to reach one lane 


| = | ____, «6ofrom another. The population 
al iPS | in 1851, 1891 and e105) is 
1388 en el 077 2600 23477 shown in the margin, and its 
| Mi Ae ioe constitution by religions is 
1891 a 5,566 ss al ami shown in Table 7 of Part 
190t “| s S15, 2,708 | 2707 4G. It has decreased since 








- re | 1891, but increased since 
861. The place isa healthy 
one, The town is of some antiquity and the following account is given of 
its foundation:—More than 7oo years ago Shah Hasan, a Muhammadan 
fagir, took up his abode on the ruins ofa town, The Seoni Khatris came 
from Chiniot to Pail, and at the fagir's suggestion settled there. In diggin 
its foundations they found a pdazd or pail (a womans foot ornament) at 
told the fagir who advised them to name the place afterthe ornament. Shah 
Hasan’s tomb stands inthe town anda fair is held at it erany year. In 
1236 A.D. the rebellious Malik Ala-ud-Din Jani was killed at Nagawan in 
the district of Pail by the partizans of the Sultan Raziya, daughter of 
Altamsh, Pail wasa fargana of Sirhind in Akbar's time. The town is 
not a place of much trade, only mirch (pepper) and some grain being export- 
ed. Carving door frames isdone by its carpenters, and they also make 





' [ts original mame is popalarly supposed to be Morudma after the name of Jats of the Mor 
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CHAP. IV. raths and baklis. Light country shoes are also made, The town contains 

yee Y a tahsil, high Sead Gapeuny post office, and police post. There is 

Placesof alco an old fort, a fine gumda (the tomb of some imperial official), and a 

interest. pathronwalt haveli, or howse-of stone, with door frames and gates also of 

Pail. fone; There is a tank called the Ganga Sigar and a temple of Mahideo, 
called the Dasném k& Akhara. Here every year the Rim Lila is celebrat- 
ed onthe Dasahra day, Mahadeo and Parbati are worshipped in the form 
of Lallo (Ralf) and Shankar, and in Chet girls lament daily in their names. 
In Baisakh the mourning ceases. Two images of dung and clay are made 
and handsomely dressed. These are then worshipped, and finally all the 
Hindu women of the town assemble and lament, then sing jovful songs 
and cast the images into a tank or well, The landowners of Pail are 
Khatris. 





PATIALA TAHSIL, 


Patidla or Chaurdsi is the north-eastern tahsil of the Karmgarh 
nistmat, lying between 76° 17’ and 76° 36 E., go" 8 and go" 27’ N., with 
an area of 282 square miles. Its population was 121,224 in «got as 
against 128,221 in 1891. It contains two towns, PATIALA, its head-quarters, 
and SANAUR, With 197 villages. The great fort of Bahadurgarh, four miles 
north-east from Patidla, lies within the tahsil. The tahsil is wholly 
within the Pawadh. In 1903-04the land revenue with cesses amounted 
to Ks, 2,134,086, e 


PATIALA TOWN. 


Patidla, the capital of the State, lies in a depression on the western bank 
of the Patiala madi, on the Rajpura-Bhatinda Railway, 34 miles from Ambé- 
la Cantonment, in 30° 20’ N. and 76° 28 E. It is also connected with 
Nabha and Sangrdr by a metalled road. Tradition says that Patanwala 
the or the ruins of Patan lay where the foundation of the Patiala gi/e, 
‘nalace,’ was laid. It is also said that long ago a Patan-ki-Rani lived in 

4tan, Muhammad Sala4h and other influential Khokhar caminddrs of 
pargana Sanaur surrendered Sanaur with its 84 villages to Maharaja Ala 
Singh. In order to maintain his hold over the newly acquired territory 
it was necessary to erect a stronghold, so the Mahfrija selected Patiéla 
for its site, it being at that time a small and little known village of 
pargena Sanaur, and erected a kachehi garhi (stronghold) in 1753. This 
garhi was situated a little to the east of the present gifa, which was 
founded in 1763 by Maharaja Ala Singh and built from the custom 
dues collected at Sirhind (Tarikh-i-Patiala, pages 49-50 and 61]. 
After the fall of Sirhind in 1763 its inhabitants migrated in large num- 
bers to Patidla, where they are still known as Sirhind{s. Since its foundation 
it has always been in the possession of the Mahariijas of Patiala, and. under 
their rule has increased in population, size and prosperity. It is now a fine 
town covering an area of 1,209 pasha dighas. A mud wall (éof) which sur- 
rounded the town was demolished in Sambat 1935 by the second Council of 
Regency. Some gates still standing are remains of. the fet. The houses 
crooked, and are for the most part paved or metalled. The dézér streets 
are wide and straight. The shops near the gi/a@ are of a uniform style. The 
most important lanes es are the Latérpura, Bhandifn ki gali, Desrdj, 
Chhatta Nant Mal, in which Khatris, Banids and Brahmans mostly live. 
The chief désdrs are the Chauk, the Dhak déeér, Sirhind{ and Sim 
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bésdrs. The population in 1531, 1891 and 1go1 is shown inthe margin. Its CHAP. IV. 
| constitution by religion is =~. 
a it. 1 shownin Table 7 of Part B. Agtiaceal 
The situation ofthe town on - nterest. 
Females, low-lying land and the numer- Patidla Towa. 
ous fedas (ponds) in it used to 
cause serious outbreaks of 
disease, and to protect it 
against these some depressions 
23,771 have been filled in and the 
21,728 remainder drained. The 
sanitary arrangements are 
23,051 good and malarial fever is not 
oe - now severe. Drinking water 
is obtained from wells inside the town and water in the rainy season is not 
good. 

Patiéla isa mart for gota,’ undri, sari, dank, sitdra, bddla (gold lace), Tradeand manu- 

chiria and darydi (silk cloth). Silk and sarf embroidery is also made by factures, 
Kashmirfs, designs of all sorts being worked on the edges of ehadars, chogas, 
jackets, handkerchiefs and caps. . Silk dzdrdands (trouser strings) are also 
made, The light cups of bell metal (pAéu kad Raul) are well known. 
Grain is consumed in great quantities, but sugar and rice are also important 
imports. ‘lhere is a State workshop outside the city where repairs of all 
kinds are undertaken and certain articles manufactured with the aid of 
machinery. 
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15ST aes Ae 53,629 90,858 
1891... a e¢.856 $4,128 | 
TQOT ses ane 53545 | oT ,404 





The principal educational institutions are the Mohindar College with Public buildings 
its boarding-house which cost more than Rs. 3,009,000, the new middle and institutions, 
school and some primary schools for boys and girls. Attached to the ’ 
Educational Department is the Rajindar Victoria Diamond Jubillee Public 
Library. The College Hall is utilised asthe reading room of the library. 

Another library is attached to the college. There is also a Rajindar Deva 
Orphanage School. The English and Urdu Rajindar Press publishes a 
weekly paper called the “ Patiala Akhbar.” The Rajindar Hospital is a 
fine building outside the town opposite the Baradari, and there are also 
inthe town near Sanauri Gate a branch dispensary and Hendley Female 
Hospital. Attached to the Rajindar Hospital is the female hospital under 
the charge of a lady doctor. A new central jail on improved cellular 
system, lying 3 miles north-west of Patiéla, is under construction. Muni- 
cipal work (Ardstgi Shar) is under the supervision of the Medical 
Adviser. A municipality has recently been established. Drainage system 
has made considerable progress, and a water-works scheme has been 
sanctioned and the work has been taken in hand. The gerera! post office 
is outside the town opposite the Rajindar Hospital. The Patiala 
workshop is near the Baradari. The Irrig tion Department office is Op 

site the Mohindar Kothi, the Kan var Sah b's residence. On the other side 
of the Kothi is the Singh Sabha hous-. The ijla4s i-khas court outside 
Sherdnwala vate is built on an improved modern style and is a good 
building The present Residency House, situated near the Baradari, is a 
fine and commodious building. The police station (Kotwali) is near the 
gil@ and the telegraph office is situated in front of the Samadhan, 
All the other offices, such as the Chief Court, Diwéni Mal 
Sadr-Adalat, Munshi Khina and Bakhshi Khaéna are in State building, 


i The importation of these articles from Delni has decreased the demand for local manus 
factures, which fact has told heavily upon the craftsmen, 
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in or near the gila» Beside these public buildings, the gjf@ contains a new 

iwan Khana’ built by Mahdraja Narindar Singh in 1916, which cost nearly 
Rs, §,00,000. It comprises two large halls, the outer 135’ x 36° and 30° 
high, and the immer 125’ x 21’. The gila also contains the old Diwin 
Khana, also a fine building, and the Patifla museum. Opposite the tele- 
graph office are the State samddhs (tombs); that of Baba Ala Singh is of 
marble. The Kanwar Sahib’s havedf, west of the gi/a, is a large building 


built by Mahéraja Karm Singh at a cost of nearly Rs. 5,00,000 for his 


younger son Kanwar Dip Singh. Round the cityruns a road (called the 
‘handi or Chakkar-kf-Sark) or Mall which passes close to the Réjindar 
Hospital, and is like the whole city lighted by lamps. Near the Sherinwald 
Gate is the Baradari garden, where the Maharija resides, It is a very fine 
garden with artificial hills and paths and adorned with statuary, and. lighted 
by electric light. The Baradariis also worth seeing. Opposite it is the 
famous temple of Maha Kali and Réjeshwariin which are preserved some 
Sanskrit manuscript leaves? (patras) supposed to have been written by Bids, 
the famous author of the Mahabhérata. Near the Baradari are some fine 
houses where European officers reside. Towards the Samdnia Gate is the 
Moti Bagh garden, containing an upper and a. lower garden like the 
Shalamar gardens at Lahore, Inside it are some fine buildings, and it is 
surrounded by a masonry wall. A canal with a number of iron bridges 
over it runs through it and supplies Jits tanks, fountains, and déshdrs. | 
was made in 1go4 Sambat by Mahar4ja Narindar Singh at a cost of 
Rs, §,00,000. Onthe other side of the Moti Bagh is a large tank into 
which the Patifila escape channel falls. On theother side of the tank is 
the Banasarghar, connected by a hanging bridge with the Moti Bagh. On 
the opposite side of the Moti Bagh there isa large furdwira, West of 
the gurdware isthe Victoria Poor-house. Towards the Saifabadi Gate is 
the Hira Bagh garden, which contains a fine building with some tennis 
courts, Outside the Nabha Gate is the cantonment for the Imperial Service 


Troops, built on the model of a British cantonment. Thereis a fine lo 


round and a racecourse. Near the Lahori Gate is the Christian Church, 
Phere is a dik bungalow (furnished) near the railway station, and 
there are in the city six sardis for the accommodation of travellers. 
The canal passes by the northern side of the city. Itisaboonte the inhabi- 
tants. As Patidla is situated on low-lying land it is flooded at times, The 
first flood occurred in Sambat 1909, but as there was a kachoké wall round 
the city and the entrances were protected by heavy gates, the news of the 
rise of flood aroused the recile and it was easily averted by merely 
shutting the gates and putting dands in them, In Sambat 1944 the flood 
entered the city and caused great damage. A dand (dam) was erected to 
protect it from floods, but next year the floods broke the dgnd. Arrange- 
ments were made to protect the city, and it is now secure, a 


PINJAUR NIZAMAT. 


_ The Pinjaur sisdmat lies between 76° 29' and 77° 2a’ E. and 41° a4’ 
and 30° 4’ N., with an area of 932 square miles. It has a population (i901) 
of 262,866 souls as against 226,379 in 1891, and contains the toenot 
RANUR, with 1,588 villages. In 1903-04 its land revenue with cesses amount- 

£4 to Rs. 648,475. The nisdmat forms the north-eastern part of the State 


= This bilidieg has recently been remodelled into one spacious Darbér Hall 


* Mahdrdja Narindar Singh brought thesa leayes f; ! Sy - 
1909 he went there and other places on pilgrimage. from Badri Nardin whew in Sambat 
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and is divided into four tahsils, RAJPURA, BANUR, PINJAUR and GHANAUR. 
Of these Pinjaur lies in the Himdlayin area, the other three being in the 


Pawadh. The head-quarters of the afzdmat are at RAjpura. 
PINJAUR TAHSIL, 


Pinjaur, the north-eastern tahs{] of the Pinjaur siszémaf, lying between 
99° 22 and 76° 50° E. and 30° 41’ and 31° 11° N., with an area of 454 square 
miles, It has a population (1got) of 55,731 souls as against 56,745 in 1891, 
and contains 1,130 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 
1903-04 to Rs. $3,995. Its head-quatters are at PINJAUR. 


PINJAUR TOWN, \ 


-Pinjaur;' the head-quarters of the Pinjaur tahsil (Panjaur misdémat), 
Patiala State, Panjab, lying 3 miles from Kalk onthe aa road, in 3 

9° N. and 76° 5 E., at the confluence of the Koshallia and Jhajhra, tw 
tributaries of the Ghaggar. Population (1901) 812 souls. The name 
Pinjaur is a corruption of Patrhacs and the town is undoubtedly of 
considerable antiquity, being mentioned by Abi Rihan in rogo A. D. In 
1254 it formed part of the territory of Sirmir which was ravaged by Nasir- 
ud-Din Mahmad, king of Delhi It was the fief of Fidai Khan, foster- 
brother of Alamgir, and the Raja of Sirmér recovered it in 1085 H. from 
the son of its former holder, a Hindu. Fidat Khan laid out the beautiful 
gardens, which still remain, after_the model_of the 5 } } 
Lahore. [hey are water a by.an aqueduct. fed by. a. | 
: hammadans by a Hindu official who made himself master of 
Mani Majra, it was taken by Patidla in 1769,° after a desperate siege, in 
which the attacking force, though reinforced from Hinddér, Kahlir and 
Nahan, suffered severely. There are extensive Hindu remains and 
fragments of an ancient Sanskrit inscription in the town.’ Bourquin, 











‘indhia's partizan teader, dismantled its To Pinjaur is also cetébrated for 


-Hrath, or sacred tank, called the Dhérdchhetar or Dharimandal, at 
which a soe is held from pags Swai ty? to saptmi. The place also 
possesses a dispensary, pest office, vernacular primary school and police 
station, and is the head-quarters of the Coceecvator of the Patiala ‘State 
Forests. 


RAJPURA TAHSIL. 


Rajpura is the Per rters tahsil of the Pinjaur sicémat, lying 
between 76° 43° and 76° 49° E. and 30° 22° and 30° 36’ N.. with an area of 
143 square miles. [t hasa population (1901) of 55,117 souls as. against 
59,007 in 1891, and contains 146 villages, Its head-quarters are at the town 
of RAJPURA. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to 
Rs. 1,91,494. 

RAJPURA . 


R&jpura, the head-quaters of the Pinjaur siséma? and Rajpura 
tahsil, lies 16 miles north-cast_of Patiala in_30° 29’ N. and 76° 49’ E, 
It has a station on the North-Western Railway and is the junction 


1 Tradition says that Pinjaor was founded by Pindos, the heroes of Mabdbharat, 

74, S.R, XIV, pages 70-71. 

4 Punjab Rajas, page 32. 

4a, 5. R. XIV, page 72. 

6 Qnthe Baistkh sudi ij, abhchai-fritiga or satda-fé/ a fair is held in comme 


1 asceticism bere. 
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for the Rajpura-Bhatinda Branch. Founded by Raja Todar Mal, 
Akbar’s famous minister, it is still surrounded by a brick wall and 
most of its buildings are of brick, The town only contains two édécars 
with some 40 shops, but Maharaja Mohindar Singh built a éézér south of 
the railway and named it the Albert-Mohindar Ganj in commemoration of 
the Prince of Wales’ visit in 1876.A.D. This ganj, also known as the Sh&h- 
zadganj, contains a few shops. The mizdémaé and tahsil offices are located 
inan old Mughal sardi. The town possesses an anglo-yernacular middle 
school, sa gonad police post and a post office outside the town, Population 
(1901) 1,316 souls, There is an old dde/i near the sardi. 


SAHIBGARH TAHSIL. 


Sahibgarh or Pail, the northern tahsil of the Amargarh sisdmat, 
lying between 75° 59° and 76° 35° E. and go? 23° and 30° 56 N., with an 
area of 273 square miles. It has a population {tgot) of 115,391 souls as 
against 112,540 in 1891, and contains the town of PAIL or Sahibgarh, its 
head-quarters, with 197 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted 
in 1903-04 to Rs. 3,07,251. Fu 


SAMANA. 
a 


The town of Samfna' lies in 30° 9’ N. and 76° 15’ E, in 
tahsil Bhawinigarh (sfséeet Karmgarh) and is 17 miles south- 
west of Patiala, with which it is connected by a metalled road- 
Its houses are mostly of brick, those of the Sayyids being especially 
handsome and often several stories high. The town is healtl y. Its 
population in 1881, 1891 and 1901 is shown in the margin and its 
constitution by religions in 

zee 10t Part B. Samanaisa 

: lace of considerable antiquity: 

ee Tradition avers that the Imam- 
garh covers its original site, 

and says that it was enlarged 








| ., and renamed by fugitives 
i or. cok the Samanide dynasty of 
5,051 4984 Persia. It is sir boapet men- 
«194 sors tioned in the Muhammadan 


bud ee with Suniim, Kuh- 
eo eC ””t*~=‘CSS”C, Lahore ‘and: Siwélik@ae a 
fief of the Delhi Kingdom. With Sarsuti, K abrésn and Hanstf it surrendered 
to Muhammad of Ghor after his defeat of Pirthi Raj in 1193 and was 
placed by him in Qutb-ud-Din Ibak’s charge when he returned to Ghazni. 
With Kuhrém it became the fief of Saif-ud-Din under Altamsh. On Sher 
Khan's death, in the 4th year of Ghias-ud-Din Balban, it became with 
Sunam the fief of the Kost Tamar Khan, which was subsequently 
granted to Bughra Khan Nasir-ud-Din,’ the king's younger son, Malik 








‘Ults original name is said to have : 
Réjpdts; subsequently it was known as Ratangarh, 


* Briggs’ Farishta [, page o41. Elliot, 11, page 216, 


?Tamar Kho was one of the 49 Shamai slaves accordi feteh.i-Piear Ghah 
Elliot Il, page 109. ves according to the Tdrfieh.i-Firoz Shahf, 


cs set pages 241, 2589. Bughra Khfn, E.H, 1, IN, page ta P. Sbid, pages 330 
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Sar4j, son of Jamdir, was made adié of Samana and commander of its CHAP. IV, 
forces. Under Al4-ud-Din it apparently formed a province, like the PI anil 
Punjab and Multan, and was included in’ the Government of Zafar Khan. tereate 
Subsequently it became the appanage of the king's brother Alap Khan. — 1 
Under Muhammad Tughlaq the Mandal, Chauhén, Midna, Bhartia? Samiae-, 
Bhatti) and other tribes who inhabited the country about Sunam and itd 
mana, unable to discharge their rents, fled to the woods? Under GE. Ht Il, 
Muhammad Khilji its governor was Malik Beg, Lakf,! and in 1320 (3254p, 
‘t was conferred on Malik Bahé-ud-Din, a .nephew of the king |, a A.D 
Ghids-ud-Din Tughlag for his support as A’riz-ul-Mumalik.2 When pagar ; i 
Firoz Shih Ill cut his canal from the Sutle] to Sunim, he formed ee: HAL, | 


Sirhind with the country upto within 10 fos of Samana, into a separate pe A. D. 
district." an 


in 1389 Samana was the scene of important events, Thenew amirs 
of SamAna treacherously slew Sultdn Shah, Khushdil, at the tank of Sunim 
and then took possession of Samana, where they plundered the Malik's 
houses and slaughtered his dependents. With their aid Prince Muham- 
mad Khin was enabled toleave his asylum at Nagarkot and advance by 
Jullundur into the Samana District and there assumed the sovereignty of 
Delhi Samana indeed appears to have been the centre of Muhammad 
Khan's power, for when he was expelled from Delhi his son Humaydn 
raised fresh troops in Saména and after his defeat at Delhi fled thither again. 
At this time the fiefs of Malik Zid-ud-Din Abdrja, Rai Kamal-ud-Din Miana, 
and Kut Chand Bhatti lay in that quarter and they were Humayin’s sup- 
porters. Taimir's invasion appears to have left Samana untouched, though 
Hakim Irdqgi was despached towards it (Briggs 490). Taimdr himself 
says he sent Amir Shah Malik and Daulat Tinsur Tam4chi to march on 
Delhi by way of Dipilpur and await him at Samana (Ill, gar, ef. 341). 
In £397 Sarang Khin with aid of Malik Mardin Bhatti's forces got 
possession of Multfn and then besieged Ghalib Khin in Samana and 
drove him to flight, but Ghalib Khan was reinstated in its possession. Duff, a3 8. H. 
In 1405 Mulla Iqbal Khan unable to take Delhi marched on Samfna, !-!V» 32. 
where Bairam Khan, a descendant of a Turki slave of Firoz Tughlaq, 1405 A. D. 
had long established himself. On Iqbal Khan's approach he fled to the 
hills, but after his reconciliation with Iqbal Khan Ke appears to have 
recovered Samana, for he or Bairim Khan, his successor, was attacked 
there in the following year by Daulat Khan Lodi whom Muhammad Tughlaq 
had deputed against the place. In 1417 Zirak Khan, governor of Samana, 
was ordered to attack Tughan vais who had laid siege to Sirhind. 
Tughiin retreated to the hills, but Zirak Khan overtook him at Pail and 
compelled him to submit. Thereafter Samana is mentioned several times 
generally in such a way as to imply that it was the extreme limit of the 
effective rule of the Delhi kings. Banda Bairagi on his way to Sirhind 
ordered a general massacre and looted Samana for three days in 1708 A. D. 
In the town is the tomb of Muhammad Ismail, the Pir Samfnia. Saida 
was a celebrated darwesh of Samana in the time of Malik Bahlol Lodi who, 


1398 A. D. 


r4i9 A, D, 


'E. H. 1 II, page 115. 
2 [nm the original of Farishta Bhaftide, iv., Bhatils is given. 


* Ibid, page 402. 
* fhid, page 45§3- 
7 Elliot's History of India, ['V, pages 20-21, 
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it is said, gave him Rs. 1,600 for thekingdom of Delhi. Samana contains a 
police station, anglo-vernacular middle school, post office and dis sr 
ts chief mahal/as are the Mahalla Bharaichin, Mahalla Malkana, Mahall 
Chakla or Sayyidan, Machchhi Hatta, Chandailon ki garhi, Mahalla Manjha- 
nian, Mahalla Sarai or Bukharian, Mahalla Imamgarh or Andarkot, and 
Mahalla Nirpura.! The dome of Mir Ahmad Husain’s house is built of 

kacheéd ladzo—mud and brick, Its hall is 45' = 25’. 


Samiina manufactures pies (bed legs), pans, axes, dasolds (adzes), 
earthenware sardéis (long, narrow necked goblets made by ¢Ainigars) 
and charthas (spinning wheels). It is also noted for its bar ft (a kind of 
sweetmeat) and der, Fairs are held on the occasions of Muharram and 
Réim Lila annually. 


SANAUR. 


The town of Sanaur lies 4 miles south-east of Patiala, with 
which it is connected by a 
metalled road (30° 18’ N. 
and 76° 31” E). It lies on 
a high mound, and its houses 
are mostly of brick, Its 
lanes are paved, but some- 
what narrow, crooked and un- 
even. Its population in 1881, 
Sgt and 1got is shewn in 
the margin and its constitu- 
tion by religions in Table 7 
| of Part B. It has decreased 
since 188% by 548. The town is of some antiquity, but of no historical 
importance, Inthe time of Babar, Malik Bahé-ud-Din, Khokhar, became 
chief of this pargana which was called Chaurasi (84) as having 84 villages, 
a name it still retains. In 1748 it came into the possession of Maharaja 
Ala Singh. It possesses a Magistrate's court, anglo-vernacular middle 
school (both in the fort), post office and police station, The town is a good 
mart for pepper, and produces vegetables of various kinds which are sold 
in the Patiala dazars. Earthen jAafhris (jars) and hand fans are made 
in the town, which is known also for its fine jdmans (a kind of fruit), 
Grain is exported, but only on 2 small scale, 





Census of Persons. 








SIRHIND.* 


The town of Sirhind, the head-quarters of the Fatehgarh tahsfl, is 
situated in the Amargarh misdmat near the Sirhind Station on the North- 





' [n the time of Jahangir the Juldhds had 1,000 houses at this place, Th peror ee 
to wear a very fine soft cloth called Samy4no manufactured by ees weaver They have Io 
their possession sanads granted by the emperor, Unlike other weavers of Samiina they are 
the owners of their houses, 


? Bardh Mihar,the author of Brihat Sangta, Chapter XIV, verse 29, quotes from Pdrdsar 
the Sutlej District. It is calculated by some that Pérdsar Tantar was written at the end of Dodpar 
yug, which goes to prove that the town of Saf-rindh existed at that time. Baréh Mihar was 
one of the Naw-ratam, ‘nine gems,’ of the court of Vikramaditya (Bharat-Varsh-Bhé-Barnan, 
pages 131 and 11, by Shankar Balkrishen Dikshat). It iS Called Guriimdri or Guriodr (the 
place where Guris were killed) and PAithipurt, ‘cursed city,’ by the Sikhs, The mention 
of the name of Sirhind in the morning is coosidered unpropitigns, : 
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Western Railway (30° 38’ N. and 76° 27’ E.). Its houses are of masonry and CHAP. TV: 
: the lanes straight, wide and . Togs 

arcing but uneven, The popu- Beppo 

ation in 1881, 1891 and 1901 — 
Females. is shown in the margin, and Sirbied. 

| its constitution by religions ts 

shown in Table 7 of Part B. It 

has increased slightly since 1851. 


, Eee 





Year of census. | Persons. | Males. 




















| Though almost surrounded in 

1881 vn 5,401 2,945 2455 the rainy season by a chod, the 
1891 i 5,254 28s, {  agoo health of thetownis fairly good, 
| and the climate of the "Am-o- 

igot ve | SAIS] = 3.955 2460 Khis is proverbially good. 








. - —_-— Sirhind is apparently a town of 
considerable antiquity, but its early history 1s y no means free from obscurity. 
This arises from its confusion with Tabarhindh in the earlier _Muhammadan 
historians. The spelling Sirhind is modern and duc to a fanciful derivation 
¢ sir-—Hind,’ the ‘ head of India,” due to its strategic position. The origin of 
Sirhind is variously described. According to a modern writer,’ Sahir 
Rao or Loman Rao, 166th in descent from ierishna, ruled at Lahore from 
531 Sambat, and tradition assigns the foundation of Sirhind or S4hirind* 
to him. On the decline of the Rajpit power in Ghaznf, says this 
writer, the king of Bokhara, with his allies of Tabac Iran and 
Khorasan, marched on Lahore, and Sahir Réo was deteated and slain. 
Another writer, Nidr-ud-Din, Sirhindi, a follower of Mujaddad-i-Alf-i-Sani, 
in his Rauzat-ul-Qayém,’ says that Sirhind was founded in the time of Firoz 
Shah Ill, at the suggestion of Sayyid Jalal-ud-Din, Bokhiirf, the king’s 
pir, by Raffi-ud-Din, an ancestor of Majaddad-i-Alf-i-Sani ; but this a 3 to 
e incorrect, as the town was more ancient. He derives its mame from sih, 

‘lion,’ and rind, ‘forest,’ or ‘ the lion’s forest,’ so called because at that 
time the site of the town was covered with dense forest. That the older and 
correct spelling of the name is Sehrind is beyond dispute, for it ts invariabl 
so spelt on coins.‘ It is also highly probable that abarhind or Tabarhindh 
in the earlier Muhammadan historians is as a rule a misreading for Batrind 
or Bathinda, but it would be going too far to say that this is invariably the 
case’ Tabarhindh, it appears quite certain, was not the old form of Sirhind 
or Sihrind, for the two names occur in the same works as the names of two 
distinct places, «g., in the English translation of the Tabaqgit-i-Nasiri 
Sichind is first mentioned and then Tabarhindh, but if Tabarhindh had been 
the old form of Sirhind the former name would assuredly have been used 
in the earlier part of that history and the newer form in the later." More- 
over, in some passages Tabarhindh can only mean, or be a mistake for, Sir- 
hind, as its geographical position precisely suits the context, whereas Bhatinda 

1 Walfeulia, Sadiqf, the author of the Afna-i-Bardr Bans, in Volume !, Chapter I, page 24, 
and Volume I], page 191. —— ; 

2 And ot ané in Sanskrit meaning boundary, 


3 Page 16. Rassat-ul-Qaytm or Rauzah-i-Qayimia, 4 pag of the liveaot the Makh- 
dim-zidas of Sirhind, transh by Wall-ulla Sadiqi of Faridkot, from a MS. work 
in Arabic by Nir-ud-Din, written in 1308 H (1891 A.D.) 

‘The form Sihrind also oceurs frequently in the Muhammadan historlana, ey., in the 
Ticfch-ieMub&rak Sh4hf (Elliot's History of India, IV, pages 6, 11), in the Tuzak-i-Bébari 
(fb. Pp 248), and in the Muntakhab-ul-Lubab (/6., ' Il, pages 414-15). In the Farhatun 
Nazirin it is spelt Shaharind (/4., VIII, page 169), 

5 As the late Mr. E. J. Rodgers appears to have held; see Report, Punjab Circle, Archro- 
Op Survey, 1891, page 2, in which a very full and interesting account of the muigs of Sar’ 
hind or Sahrind is given. 

, E. H, 14 pages 295-95 
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would not doso. For instance, we read that Muizz-ud-Din (Shahab-ud-Din of 
Ghor) left a garrison in Tabathindh, which place Rai Pithora re-took, after 
a siege of 13 months, but Muizz-ud-Din again advancing defeated him at 
Tarain.’ Here Tabarhindh can only be Sirhind, as Tarain is the modern 
Tal#wari Azima&bad in the Karnal District on the high road to Delhi. 
Sirhind is mentioned in Farishta in several passages, but it is more than 
likely that Farishta himself confused Tabarhindh with Sirhind, then a well- 
known place, being ignorant of Bhatinda and its past importance. The 
more important passages are reproduced below :--- 

In.977 A.D. Jaipdl, the son of Hatpal, of the Brahman tribe, reigned over the country ex: 
a in length from Sirhind to Lamghan, and in breadth fromthe kingdom of Kashmir 
to Multan (Briggs’ Farishta, Volume J, page ts), The administration of Vizier Imdd-ud-Din 
Zunjany* now became so unpopular that the governors of the provinces of Karra, Sarhind, 
Samana, Kuhrim. Lahore, etc., entered into a confederacy and deputed persons to wait on 
Ghids-ud-Din Balban. the former Vizier, and prevailed upon him to make him consent to. take 
the reins of government into his hands os formerly. He consented, and the nobles united 
their forces met on the same day at Ruhrim (1, page 241), 

[n the fourth of this reign, the king's (Ghfas-ud-Ofn Bathan'’s) nephew. Sher ; 
who had ruled the districts of Sarhind, Hecht econ den at me ate Shae pe 
extensive mausoleum (I., page 259). 

On page 491 (Translations) the MSS. have Tabarhindh, except one 
which has Bathindah. 

It became a fief ef Delhi-after the Muhammadan conquest. Firoz 
Shah dug a canal from the Sutle; and this is now said to be the chad, 
é Sa torrent,’ which flows past the town. Sirhind continued to be an 
important stronghold of the Delhi empire. In 1415 Khizr Khan, the rst 
Saiyid emperor of Delhi, nominated his son, the Malik-us-Sharq Malik 
Mubarik, governor of Firozpur and Sirhind with Malik Sadho Nadira as his 
deputy. In 1416the latter was murdered by Tugh4n rdis and other Turk 
dachds, but Zirak Khan, the governor of Samana, suppressed the revolt 
in the following year. In 1420 Khizr Khan defeated the insurgent Sdérang 
Khan at Sirhind, then under the governorship of Malik Sultan Shah Lodhf 
Under the Mughal sovereigns this was one of the most flourishing towns 
of the empire. It is said to have had 360 mosques, tombs, sardis and wells. 
The ruins of ancient Sirhind are about a mile from the:railway station, 
extending over several miles, It was prophesied that the tuins of Sirhind 
should be spread from the Jumna to the Sutlej. This has been literally fulfilled 
in the construction of the line of railway from the Jumna to the’S tlej which 
was ballasted with bricks from this spot. The Sikhs think it a’-meritorious 
act to take away a brick from the ruins and dropit in one of the rivers? 
In 1704 A. D. Bazid Khan,’ its governor, bricked up alive in Sirhind 
Fateh Singh and Zorawar Singh, sons of Guru Gobind Singh, In 1708 
Banda Bairagi sacked Sirhind and killed Bazid Khén, its governor. 
After his invasion, Ahmad Shah Durranf* appointed Zain Khan sudeddr of 
Sirhind in 1761. In December 1762 the Sikhs attacked Sirhind and killed 
Zain Khan at Manhera, near Sirhind, and the country fell into the hands of 
Maharaja Ala Singh. 

Sirhind is not a place of trade, only mirch being exported, The tabsil 
and anglo-vernacular middle school are in a sardf. The town also 

iT, NN, pages 464-465, 

E H.. 1, Volume I, pages 200, 302, 355. 333, 372, all in T, N, 

* In the original of Farishta Rehdnl is given. 

* Vide Land of the Five Rivers. page 225, by David Ross, c.1n., F.n.c 3, 

+ Pide Panth Parkdsh, page 351, by Bb! Gide Singh. iter tite Bo tekks 
Pesiub teenie tae greet wae. Wazir Khe, = According to Latif's History of the 
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contains a police post and a post office. The ruins of Sirhind contain the” 


mausoleum of Mujaddid-Alf-i-Sani, which is a fine building to which the 


as a place of pilgrimage. Near it is the mausoleum of Rafi-ud-Din, an 


M’dsiim, son of Mujaddid-Alf-i-Sanj, and which is commonly known as 
rauzd chini on account of its excellent_mosaic work, The mausoleum of 
Shah Zaman of Kabul contains the tomb of his 6egam also. It is unknown 
whose ashes the two rausds of Ustad and Shagird contain; it 1s said one of 
them was built by a master (wsfdd) mason and the other by his ap:rentice 





(shdgird), There are two small mausoleums near the village Déra Mir Miran ) 


known as Haj-o-Taj. It is said that two degams (queens) named H4j-un- 
Nisé and T4j-un-Nisé of a king were interred there. Close to it is the 
rautdéd of the daughter of Bahlol Lodhi containing an inscription which 
shows that she died ingor A. H. in the time of Sikandar Lodhi. Gerdwdre 
Fatehgarh (where the two sons of Guru Gobind Singh were buried alive) 
and pardwdra Joti Sarap (where they were afterwards burnt) are other 
places worth notice. There is also a large mosque begun by Sadhna, a 
QOasaji, the famous Bhagat, but _never_completed. | 
havalt bait on the moda of a ship. The extensive garden’ called the 
*Am-o-Khiésis walled in on all sides and contains some fine buildings. 
[t now covers only a small area, but is stocked with various kinds of fruit 
trees, mangoes and oranges. It was planted by Sultan Hafiz, whose tomb 
is close by, and inthe time of Shih Jahan, Kandi Beg brought a canal into it 
from the Sutlej. Near the garden is a well with 16 didhs It also contains 
a bfildadlfan, * labyrinth,’ since repaired, and a large bridge under which the 
Sirhind chod passes. Sirhind was the birthplace of the poet Nasir Alli. 
SRINAGAR. 

Srinagar, a village in forgana Srinagar, Pinjaur tahsfi and sisdmat, 
lies on the slope of the Krol hill in 30° ont aad 77° 11° E,, half-a 
mile from Kandegh4t Station (an the Kalka-Simla Railway). It contains a 
kotkt or summer house of the Maharaja and a garden on the model of that at 
Pinjaur. Its climate and water are excellent. It has a police station, 
primary school and dispensary. Its population in 1901 was 100. 

/ SUNAM TAHSIL. 
 Sunam is the westernmost tahsil of the Karmgarh »fsdmae 
lying between 75° go’ and 76° 12’ E. and 29° 44’ and 30° 14’ N,, 
with an area of 492 square miles, It has a population (1901) of 121,498 
souls aS against 122,484 in 1891, and contains the town of SUNAM, its 
head-quarters, with 122 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 
1go3-04 to Rs. 2,48,273. “ 
ie CZ 


“Sunam Town. 
The town of Sundm, the head-quarters of the tahsfl of that name (in wfsd- 
—— —————————-—oo=gpca Bik och is on the Lu« 


‘ear of census, |Persons.| Males. (Females, dhidna-Jakhal Railway, 43 miles 
ee : ee west of Patiéla, with which it is 








=z ——|————_—s connected by a metalled road. 
1851 “ | 12,993! 6379) $544 The sarulitinn in 1881, 1891 
ee * we) 10,869) 5732 | s.197 and 1908 is shown in the mar- 

7 | | gin and its constitution by 
igor | 10,069 | 54581 4611 religions in the Table 7 of 
Part B. The marked decrease in 189t as compared with 1881 


1 Cf, Alo-i-Akbar! page 375. 
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CHAP, IV, 
Muhammadans in general and the nobility of Kabul in particular pay visits esc one of 
ancestor of Mujaddid-Alf-i-Sanf, close to which is the rausé of Khudja Sirhind, 
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was due to its not being on a line of rail. The construction of 
the Ludhidna-Jakhal line recently opened appears to have already 
arrested its decay, but being situated near a choad it 15 not a healthy 
town. Sundim isa place of great antiquity. Originally founded near the 
Siraj Kund, of which some remains are still to be seen, it was called 
Sérajpur. The modern town was built within the walls of an old fort 
‘nto which its inhabitants were driven to take refuge, and it is divided 
into two parts, one in the citadel of the fort, and the other on the low land 
around it. It is 792 feet above sea-level. Though now of little importance, 
Sundm played a great part in the history of the Punjab after the Muham- 
madan invasion, and Al-Berani mentions it as a famous place of that 
iod.' Suadm in Sanskrit means a sacred name, but some say that it 
was named after Sona, a Gujari, who guided Muhammad of Ghor to 
Bhatinda and asked this boon as herreward. Others accept a deriva- 
tion from Saném, which in Arabic means the hump of a camel. When 
Qutb-ud-Din Ibak saw that the place had this shape he named it Sunam, 
but this etymology is untenable, as the town is only said to have assumed its 
present shape after Taimdr's invasion. Sunam was held by Hindu Rajas 
till conquered by Muhammad of Ghor. Sultan Shams-ud-Din Altmash 
ave itto his page Sher Khén® in jégir, Ghids-ud-Din® Salban ae iE tO 
fimar Khin, with Saména, on the death of his cousin Sher Khan, and 
subsequently conferred it on his own son Bughra Khan.! Under Muham- 
mad Shah Tughlaq its dependent tribes revolted. Firoz Shah’ brought 
a canal through Sirhind aad Mannie to the town in 1360, and in 1398 
Taimar’ attacked it. It is an ancient site, and by digging 40 or 50 feet deep 
statues, big bricks and bones are found. Inthe time of Akbar it was a 
pareana of haveli Sirhind, In the rainy season the water of the Sunam 
choedé surrounds the town, and it was formerly difficult to cross it in order 
to go to the neighbouring villages in seasons of heavy rain, hut the people 
have now built a bridge over the chod. Nearly all the houses are of 
gakkd brick. The Chauhatta, Katehra and Bara Bazar are the most 
important Sdsdrs. At first ils mahallas were named after the castes that 
occupied them, but now there is no such distinction. The important 
streets are the Sfrewéla, Bandewala, Gauryanwal4 and Mahalla Raja Ram. 
Sunim is noted for its cotton work, and chautahi, bhes, fagri, palong- 
posh and jdjams are made. A plain chautahi costs Rs. 16, a kAes Rs. 5-6-0, 
a pagri Rs. 3 and a palamgposh Rs. 2, but these manufactures are decreasing 
daily. Fine galomddns and boxes are also made, Grain is exported. Brass- 
ware is imported from Nabha and Patidla, and gur and £hand from the United 
Provinces. The tahsil is inside the town, which possesses a post office, 
anglo-vernacular middle school, police station and hospital. There is a sardi 
4n the chauAatta, and various fine buildings with two or three storeys. The 
chkatta of Raja Ram was once a famous building. There are three tanks, 
the Stiraj Kund, Sita Sar and Ganga fe/dé. A mosqu t ym—the 


Ni time of Akbar, and its shrines have been described in Chapter I, Section C. 


a 





} Tarfk-i-Hind by Lila Lajp»t Rai, Pleader, Part I, p. 150. 
* (Tradition) (Tabaqat-Akbarf). 

? Briggs. Volume | pages 259-63, 

*E H. I, III, 109 and 115. 

* Briggs, Volume I, p- 453: 

: ibid, IV, Pp ff. 

? Switeb-un-Nawdr, a Persian book. 
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JIND STATE. 
——>— — 
CHAPTER I.—DESCRIPTIVE. 
—— 
Section A.—Physical Aspects. 


Jind, though the second in area, is the smallest in population of the CHAP. I, A. 
three Phulkian States, containing as it does the sterile Bagar tract of Piedinctibis 
Dddrf tahsil with its sparse population ever ready to emigrate in bad riptive, 
seasons, The State contains 7 towns and 439 villages, and has a total Prystcar 
area of 1,268 square miles with a po lation according to the census 4%recrs, 
of March Ist, 1g0f) of 282,003 souls, giving an average density of General descrip. 
224 persons to the square mile. The State consists of three separate tiom, 
tracts, vis., Sangrér, Jind and Dadri. The tahsil of Sangrir is somes 
what scattered, and comprises four i/égas separated from one another 
by British territory or portions of the States of Patiila and Ndbha, These 
four r/dgas are (1) Sangrir, which on the north is mostly bounded by Patiala 
and Nabha territories, on the east by the Bhawdnigarh mrzéma# of Patidla - 
on the south by the Sundm tahsil of that State and the arn of Kharidl 
in the Kaithal tahsfl of Karnal;on the west by the Barnila tahsil 
of Patiala and the Dhanaula /Adaa of Naéabha: and on the north again by 
Nabha territory interspersed with that of Patifla. It contains 4 town 
and 43 villages, with a population (1901) of 36,598 souls and an area of 109 
square miles ; (2) Kuliran, which is mainly surrounded by  Patidla 
territory, lies 20 miles east of Sangrdr, and comprises 33 villages, with a 
glation (1901) of 14,976 souls and an area of 66 square miles ; 
(3) Bazidpur, a small ¢/a¢ga comprising two islands of the State territory, the 
northern island including four and the southern three villages only. The 
total area of this #/ga is only 9 square miles and the population in 1901 
was 2,361 souls; and (4) Balanwali, a larger fldéga lying 48 miles west of 
sangrér and comprising three separate islands of Jind territory, namely, 
(#) the Balanwali s/dga@ properly so called, including the town of that name 
with to villages. [t is bounded on the north-east by Nabha territory, on 
the east and south by that of Patiala, and on the west by the “Mahdi 
pargana of the Moga tahsilin the Ferozepore District: (if) to the north of 
this the main island lies the large village of Dialpura, held in jdgtr by the 
Sardirs of Diilpura; it is surrounded by the territories of N&bha on the 
south-east, the Mahraj pargana of Ferozepore on the south-west, and 
Patiala on the north-west : (117) south of Balinwali lie the two isolated 
villages of Mansa and Burj, which are entirely surrounded by Patidla 
territory. The Balanwali t/dga had a population of 10,746 souls in 1901, 
and its area is §7 square miles. (The tahsil of Jind is a compact triangle, and 
is almost entirely surrounded by British territory, being bounded on the north 
by the Narwéina tahsil of the Patidla State andthe Kaithal tahsfl (District 
arnal), on the east by tahsil Panipat (Karnal District); on the south-east 
uy the Gohfna sub-tahsil, on the south by the Robtak tahsfl’ (Rohtak 
istrict}, and on the west by the Hinsi tahs{l (Hissar District}, This tahsfl 
contains 2 towns and 163 villages, with a population (1901) of 124,954 souls 
and anarea of 464 square miles. Its greatest length from east to west 
is 36 miles; its greatest width from north to south is 244 miles. The 
compact tahsil of Dadri lies directly to the south of Jind, but is sepa- 
rated from it by the Rohtak tahsil, which with tahsil Jhajjar, also in 
the Rohtak District, bounds it on the east. On the south this gar. 
gana adjoins the State of Dujdna, the Baiwal mizdmat of Nébha, and the 
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Mohindargarh misdmat of Patidla ; on the west it is bounded by the Lohard 
State, and on the north-west by the Bhawan{ tabsfl of Hissar. This 
tahsil, 30 miles long from north-east to south-east and 23 broad from north- 
west to south-west, has an area of 562 square miles.. It contams 3 
towns and 18: villages, with a population (1go1) of 92,368 souls. The 
tahsil of Sangrér lies almost entirely in the great tract known as 
the Jangal, only the seven villages round Bazidpur being situated in 
the Pawadh. Owing to the canals, however, the water-level is 
generally high, being only jo feet below the surface in the Sangror 
tidga, and from 25 feet to 32 feet in Bazidpur and Kulfrdn, but in the un- 
irrigated wdga of Balanwali it is 150 feet from the surface. Jind 
tahsil lies entirely in the Bangar and includes a part of the Nardak 
or Kurukshetra, the holy land of the Hindus in the Jumna Valley. Water 
lies at 120 feet or so ae fe the surface. [The D&dri tléga of Dadri tahsil 
lies, in the Hariana and Badhra, in the Bagar, a tract of sandy soil inter- 
spersed with shifting sand-hills, though water is only 50 feet to 54 feet below 
the surface, Well-cultivation is only possible in this tract on a limited scale 
on account of these sand-hills. The Bagar tract has a hot, dry climate, being 
exposed to violent sand-storms from the Bikaner desert in the hot season. | 


The Jind State is traversed by no great rivers. The Choa mdla 
enters it from Patifila territory near the vine of Ghabdin, passes 
through Balwahar, Sajéma, Gaggarpur and Kular Khurd, thus traverse 
ing the Sangrér i/déga, and thence re-enters Patiila territory near 
Suném. This stream flows only in the rainy season, but when in flood 
it attains a width of one mile near Ghabdénand Kular Khurd, cutting off 
communication with these villages sometimes for two or three days. Its 
flood waters are beneficial to the lands which they cover. The Jhambo- 
wali choi is a small torrent which only flows in the rains, past Bazid- 
pur and Muhammadpur in the Bazidpur téga, and thence traversing 
the intervening Patiala villages, enters the Kuléran f/éga at Sahjpura, 
and passes through Dharmgarh and Buzurg. Its greatest breadth in the 
rainy season is, however, only 12 feet, but its flood waters fertilize a 
certain amount of land on itsbanks. The Ghaggar stream only traverses 
the extreme south-east corner of the Kuldran sédga, passing through the 
villages of Saparheri, Usmanpur and Ratnheri for about 5 or 6 miles. 
In the rainy season its breadth extends to some 3 miles near Saparherl 
and Ratnheri, and at Usmdnpur it is crossed by a ferry at this season. 
When in full flood the Ghagegar does a certain amount of damage to crops, 
but on the whole its flood waters do good and fertilize the lands they cover. 
Tahsil Dadri, which has no canal irrigation, is watered by the Dohan, a 
stream which rises in the lands of Gare and Bhagaur, two villages of the 
Jaipur State, whence it Hows past the Patiala town of Kaénaudand there- 
after irrigates the Jind villages of Palari, Badhwana, Jawa, Jhojhu Kalan, 
Balali, Abidpura, Mandaula, Kaliina and Dédri for some 15 or 16 
miles, disappearing in the dé#er land of Kaly&was in Rohtak. When in 
flood in the rainy season, it is used to fertilize the lands below its level for 
two or three years, but it was apt in years of heavy rainfall to cause dar 
both to houses and crops, and is now controlled by three dams, of which the 
first, raised in 1874, lies between the roads leading from Dadej to Kaliana 
and Jhajjar, while the second is between those leading to the Dadri railway 
station and the Johawéla tank near the town, andthe third, made in 1886, 
adjoins Dadri station, lying between the road leading from the town to 
Rawald{ and that leading from the town to the station. The worst floods 
occurred in 1862 and 1835. In the latter year considerable | 
was done in the town of Dadri both to private prop and to Aa 


State #hdtés or grain stores, which were destroyed. The loss to the 
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State alone was estimated at a lakh of rupees. The ands, which kept the CHAP. 1A. 
water of the Dohan from entering the town, also prevented the surface no ccriptive. 
drainage of the town itself from finding an outlet, and thus injury to — 

the place resulted. Pursicat 


The tahsfls of Jind and Sangrér consist of undulating plains whose Hills. 
monotony is broken only by shifting sand-hills, but in Dadri tahsil there 
are also hills or Aopjes, some 34 in number, which are off-shoots of the 
Aravalli Range. Of these the largest is Kaliana, a hill six miles south- 
west of Dddri, covered with jd/ trees, with an area of 282 acres. From 
it a soft pliant sand-stone (sang-s-larsin) and a hard stone used for mills 
(chakkis), mortars (wkhals) and building ad gue is quarried. At its 
foot lies the township which bears its name. Ataila Kalan and Siswala 
are two hills lying close together, 12 miles south-west of Dadri. The latter 
abounds in the gum-yielding #éer tree, and saldjif stone is also found in 
small quantities. These two hills cover an area of 1,340 acres. Further 
to the south-west, 20 miles from Dadri, is the Kadma hill, which lies partly 
in Patiala, The part lying in this State has an area of 770 acres, and is 
also covered with fer trees. Other hills are Duhla (area 370 acres) near 
Kheri Battar village, Kaptiri (54 acres) near the hamlet of that name, and 
small hills near Manakawds and Pandwan villages. Kapdri hill yields a 
few crystals, 


The climate varies in different parts of the State. The Jind tahsil Climate. 
which ts irpaieg is moist and unhealthy. Dadri is very dry, sandy, and 
healthy, while Sangrur comes between the twoin these respects. The 
minimum temperature at Sangrir is 41° in January and the maximum 
104° in June. The average rainfall for the last ten years is 17°02 
inches at Sangrir, 16-49 at Jind, and 10°39 at Dadri. | 


In the villages of Sangrir tahsfl well water is generally used for Water-supply, 
drinking, the water of the tank or pond (johar) being only used for bathing 
and watering cattle. The water-level is not very deep except in the Balan- 
wali i/dga, where it varies from 100 to 150 feet, and the construction of wells 
entailing great expense wells are very few. In Jind tahsil generally, as 
the water-level is very deep, the johars are used for drinking, those near 
the canal or its rdjéahds being supplied from them in time of drought. 
The jokars of the darani tract, however, run dry in dry weather, causing 
great suffering to the cattle, and water hasto be carried from village to 
village in carts. This is especially the case in the villages adjoining the 
Rohtak and Hissar Districts. In Da&dri tahsil, where there are no canals, 
the villagers suffer much from scarcity of water, as that in the wells is 
generally brackish. The larger villages and towns have deep tanks with 
pakké ghdts, which are full in the rainy season, but run dry in seasons of 
drought, when the villagers suffer considerably and are often compelled to 
abandon their homes. In some villages drinking wells are dug on se banks 
of the jeéars, so as to allow the water to filter into them, and this has the 
effect of making the well-water sweet. An aperture (mori) is sometimes 
made in the well cylinder, so that it communicates with the tank when the 
latter is full, and water ts then let into the well. This also helps to keep 
the well water sweet. 


The fauna and flora are much the same here as in the adjoining parts F ee 
of Patidla, and the geological formation i also identical with that of . 
the Patiala plains. 
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Section B.—History. 


CHAP. I, B. The history! of Jind as a separate and ruling State dates from 
natn Shia 1763, in which year the confederate Sikhs having captared Sirhind town 
* from the governor to whom Ahmad Shah Ddrani had entrusted it, parti- 
Husrory. tioned the old Mughal province of Sirhind. Prior to that year Sukhchen, 
Early history. | grandson of Phil, the ancestor of all the Phalkidn families, had been a mere 
tural notable. On his death in 1751 Balanwéli, which he had founded, 
fell to Alam Singh, his eldest son, Badrakhaén to his second son Gajpat 

Singh, and Dialpura to Buladi. 
: fr The pedigree of the present Rajas of Jind and Nabha is given 


RSs below — 
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Jind 
PHUL 
| : 
j je 7, =P wean Oe 
Tfloka. Réma, Réghi, Chant, Jhandd, Takhat Mal, 
| ancestor of §§ ancestor ee = 
the Patidla of the ancestors of the Laudgharia family, 
and Bhadaur jiundan 
families. family. 
, i 
— 
Gurdita, Sukhchen, 
ancestor of the Nabha family. d. 17st. 
—— re 
l 
Alam Singh, Raja Gajrat Sinan, Buldgf Singh, 
d. 1764. d. 1789. from whom have 
descended the 
Didipuria Sarddrs. 
fee Sali pik Graese ed 
Mahar Singh, Raya Buac Siveu, Bhip Singh, 
d. 1771. a. Ni d. 1815. 
Hari Singh, SME EST Re Rome al). 
d. 1781. Raja Patan Sison, §§ Partéb Singh, Mahtéb Sing 
f d. 1822, d. 1816, d. ‘6. 
I 
Raja Sanoat Sion, 
d. 1834. | 
: f | 
Karm Singh, Basdwa Singh, 
d, 1818. d. 1899. 
Raya Sanur Sinau, G.c.a.., [cities ete eel 
d. 1864, Sukha Singh, Bhagwén Singh, 
e d. 1552. d. 1852. 
Randhir Sing, Raja Rao SINGH, sackhs Singh Rite Hi ay ; 
d, : ; I a - ! a a Ta fi 
i a, 1856, Niblia), b, 184g. 
dike Ripudaman Singh 
Raja Rannin Since, b. 1884, mM 
b, 1879. 






Singh, Sher Singh, Chatar ingh, 


Diwda ; 
a, rB4i. d 1882. d. 1tBr, 
—_—_——1 
. Har Nardin Sing Shamsher Singh, 
b. 1861, Rs b. 1572. 
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On Alam Singh's death in 1754 Balanwali also fell to Gajpat Singh, who 
was the most adventurous of the three brothers, and had in 1755 conquered 
the Imperial pargazas of Jind and Safidon and overrun Ser? ve and 
Karnal, though he was not strong enough to hold them. In 176¢ Gaps 
Singh made Jind town his capital. Nevertheless he remained a vassal of 


an Imperial emdn which gave him the title of Raja and the right to coin 
money in his own name. [mn 1775 in consequence of a quarrel with the 
Raja of Nabha he attacked Amloh, Bhadson and Sangrar which were in 
the Nabha territories, and though compelled by the Raja of Patidla to 
relinquish the two former places, he succeeded in retaining the latter, and 
++ has ever since remained part of the Jind State, Inthe next year, however, 
the Delhi government made an attempt to recover Jind, but the Philkian 
States combined to resist the attack, and it was repulsed. Gajpat Singh 
then built the fort at the town of Jind in 1775, and soon after this Jind 
and Patiéla joined in an invasion of Rohtak, but the Mughal power was 
strong enough to compel them to give up mast of their conquests, and Jind 
only retained Panjgirain. Again in 1780 the allies marched on Meerut, 
but were defeated, and Gajpat Singh was taken prisoner by the Muhamma- 
dan general. His release was only secured by payment of a heavy ransom. 
He died in 1786 and was succeeded by his son, Bhag Singh, pang Sie 
the title of Raja with the territories of Jind and Saffdon, and Bhap Sing 
obtaining Badrdkhan. 

Raja Gajpat Singh’s dau hter, Bibi Raj Kaur, married Sardar 
Mahin Singh, Sukarchakia, and became the mother of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. Gajpat Singh’s position on the north-western corner of the 
Rohtak country made it easy for him to invade Gohina and Hissr 
whenever the Mahrattas nineee to have their hands full elsewhere; 
and he and his son Bhag Singh ultimately. farmed these territories as 
lessees of the Mahrattas, and held them until the beginning of the last 
century. Raja Bhag Singh had shrewdly held aloof from the combination 
against the Sritish; and when Scindia's power in Northern India was ulti- 
mately broken, and he was obliged, under the Treaty of the goth of Decem- 
ber 1803, to surrender his possessions west of the Jumna, Lord Lake reward- 
ed Bhag Singh by confirming his title in the Gohana estates. He alterwards 
accompanied Lord Lake asfar as the Beas in his pursuit of Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, and he was sent as an envoy to his nephew, Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, to dissuade him from assisting the fugitive rince. The mission was 
successful. Holkar was compelled to leave the Punjab, and Bhag Singh 
received as his reward the pargena of Bawdna to the south-west of Panipat. 
The history of Ranjit Singh’s interference in the Philkian States has been 
given above (page 48). From Ranjit Singh, Raja Bhiig Singh received the 
territory now included in the Ludhiana District, comprising Jhandidla, Raikot, 
Bassiin and Jagrion. He died in 1819 after ruling 30 years, and was 
succeeded by his son Fateh Singh, who died in 1822. 

Troublous times followed. Sangat Singh who succeeded his father 
Fateh Singh was obliged for a period to desert his capital and make over 
the administration to foreign hands. Matters, however, mended after his 
death, in 1834. Sangat Singh had no son, and the question of escheat 
arose in the absence of direct heirs, though the collateral claimants were 
many. Orders were finally passed, in 1837, in favour of Sariip Singh of 
Bazidpur, a third cousin of the deceased Raja, as the nearest male heir. 
But he was held to have no right to succeed to more territory than was 
possessed by his pritcentees Gajpat Singh, through whom he 
derived his title. This territory consisted of Jind pete and nine other 
Parganas, containing 322 villages, with a revenue Rs, 2,36,000. Estates 
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yielding Rs. 1,82,000 were resumed by the British Government as escheats, 
including the acquisitions of Raja Bhag Singh in and near Ludhiana, Panfpat, 
Hansi and Hissar, and when Kaithal was resumed in 1843 the Mahalan 
Ghabdan parguna was given to Jind in exchange for a part of Safidon. 

Before the outbreak of the 1st Sikh War the Raja of Jind was in close 
alliance with Patiala against Raja Devindar Singh of Nabha. His attitude 
to the British Government, however, was anything but friendly in 1845, 
until a fine of Rs. 10,000 for failure to sup ly transport, when called upon, 
recalled him to his allegiance and a belief in the power of the British. 
Consequently in the 1st Sikh War his conduct was exemplary. The exer- 
tions of his people in providing supplies and ‘carriage were great ; his con- 
tingent served with the British troops, and a Jind detachment which accom- 
panied the Patiala contingent to Ghunghréna under Captain Hay was highly 
praised by that officer for its steady conduct and discipline. Later on a 
detachment ang ean gre the expedition to Kashmir, where a revolt was in 

ogress against Maharaja Gulab Singh, Jind received in reward a grant of 

land of the annual value of Rs. 3,000, while the fine of the previous year 
was remitted. Another grant, yielding Rs. 1,000, was shortly afterwards 
added in consideration of the abolition of the State transit dues. In 1847 
the Raja received a sanad by which the British Government engaged never 
to demand from him or his successors tribute or revenue, or commutation 
in liew of troops ; the Raja on his part promising to aid the British with all 
his resources in case of war, to maintain the military roads, and to suppress 
sati, slave-dealing and infanticide in his territories. When the an 
Sikh War broke out Raja Sardp Singh offered to lead his troops in person 
to join the British army at Lahore. He was warmly thanked for the offer 
a the loyalty which had prompted it, though the services of himself and 
his troops were declined. 

Raja Sarip Singh's loyalty was again conspicuous during the Mutiny. 
He occupied the an ead lg Karndl with 800 men, and held the ferry 
over the Jumna at Bhagpat, twenty miles north of Delhi, thus enabling the 
Meerut force to join Sir H. Barnard’s column. The Raja was personally 
engaged in the battle of Alipur on the 8th of June and received the congra- 
tulations of the commander-in-chief, who presented him with one of the 
captured guns. At the end of June the RA aja was compelled to pay a fly- 
nt Ay to Jind as the rebels of Hansi, Rohtak and Hisslr had induced some 
of his villages to revolt. He returned to Delhi on the gth of September, 
where his contingent ultimately took a prominent part in the ered on the 
city, scalin the walls with the British troops, and losing many of their num- 
ber in killed and wounded. Raja Sarip Singh was the only chief who was 

nt with the army at Delhi. He was further active throughout in send- 
ing supplies to the besieging force and in keeping open the lines of com- 
munication and preserving order in the districts adjoining his State. The 
commissary-general declared that but for the timely supplies furnished 
by the Raja the quantity of stores would at first have been insufficient for 
the t 


ops- After the fall of Delhi the Raja sent 200 men with General Van 

rtlandt to Hinsi, 110 more with Colonel R. Lawrence to Jhajjar, while 
250 remained to garrison Rohtak. The Governor-General in his notifica- 
cation of November sth, 1357, said that the steady support of the Raja of 
Jind called for the marked thanks of the Government. These splendid 
services received a fitting reward in the grant of the Dadri territory, cover- 
ing nearly 600 square miles, forfeited on account of the rebellion of its 
Nawab. This territory now yields a revenue of over two lakhs of rupees 
perannum. He was also given 13 villages, assessed at Rs. 1,38,000, in 
the Kulérén pargana, close to Sangrir, where the Raja now has his capi- 
tal, anda house at Delhi, valued at Rs. 6,000, together with ti 
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honorary titles, was conferred on him. His salute was raised to eleven guns : CHARS I, B. 
and, like the other Phalkién chiefs, he received a sanad granting him the Descriptive, 

power of adoption in case of the failure of natural heirs, and legalising the pisrony, 
appointment of a successor by the two other Philkian chiefs in the event | is ue, = 
of the Rajas dying without nominating an heir. Various small transfers Singh's help 
of tsolated villages were made between Jind and the British Government and loyalty a 
in the next few years, tending to consolidate the State territories. Mutiny, 


Raja Sarip Singh died in 1864. He is described as ‘ in ‘cers and pre- 
sence eminently princely. The stalwart Sikh race could hardly show a taller 
or astronger man. Clad in armour, as he loved to be, at the head of his 
troops, there was pethaps no other prince in India who bore himself so 

allantly and looked so true a soldier. The British Government has never 
had an ally more true in heart than Sartp Singh, who served it from affec- 

tion and not from fear." The Raja had been nominated a Knight Grand 
Commander of the Star of Indiaa oe months before his death. He was suc- Radja Reghbir 
ceeded by his son, Raghbir Singh, who was in every way worthy of his Singh, | 
father. Immediately after his installation he was called upon to put down 1887. 1864— 
a serious insurrection in the newly-acquired territory of Dadri. The people 
objected to the new revenue assesament which had been based upon the 

British system, though the rates were much heavier than those prevailing 

in the neighbouring British Districts. Fifty villages broke out in open 

revolt, the police station of Badhra was seized, and rude retrenchments 

thrown up outside some of the villages, while the semi-civilised tribes of 

Bikaner and Shekhawati were invited to help, on promise of plunder and 

vay. Raja Raghbir Singh lost no time in hurrying to the scene of the 
disturbances with about two thousand men of all arms. The village of 

Charki, where the ringleaders of the rebellion had entrenched themselves, 
was carried by assault, two other villages were treated in like manner, and 

within six weeks of the outbreak the country was again prefectly quiet. 

The Raja rendered prompt assistance to the British Government on Assistance in 
the occasion of the Kaka outbreak in 1872. He sent two guns, a troop of [ka outbreak, 
horse, and two companies of infantry to Maler Kotla at the request of the A.D. 1872. 
Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana, and the rising was effectually suppressed, 


When the 2nd Afghan War broke out in 1878 the British Govern- nighin the and 
7 Alghdin War. 
A.D, 1878. 





ment accepted the loyal offer of Raya Raghbir Singh to furnish a contingent. 
The Jind force consisting of 500 sepoys, 200 sewdrs, with a large staff 
and two guns, arrived at Thal in May 1879 and rendered useful service on 
the line of communications. The honorary title of Raja-i-Rajgan was 
conferred on the Raja of Jind in perpetuity, and Sardar Jagat Singh, the 
State Political Officer, was decorated with the C. 1. E., while Sardar Katan 
Singh, commanding the contingent, received a sword. A similar offer in 
the ian Campaign of 1882 was declined with a suitable recognition 
of the Raja's loyalty. 
Raja Raghbir Singh was indefatigable in hig efforts to promote the R4&j 

Y ata ia - otherwise, of his aig ne He rebuilt the town of Sieh's feteetat 

angrir, modelling it largel on Jaipur, and made many improvements in 2 Or ee, 
Jind, Dadri and Safidon. He established daily distribations ae alms (sada baataeneress 
barat), and contributed large sums to religious institutions at various places 
in the State and elsewhere. Besides the routine business of the State, to 
which he devoted a large part of the day, the Raja was keenly interested 
in encouraging local arts and manufactures. He sent various workmen in 
g old, silver, wood, etc., to learn the higher branches of their crafts at Rarkf 


“ Réjas of the Punjab, page 374. 
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and other centres. He practically created the carpet industry of Sangrér 
and made a great collection of objects of art. In this way he gave a great 
stimulus to local talent, and Jind is undoubtedly the first of the Phulkian 
States as regards artistic manufactures. This able and enlightened ruler 
died in 1887, and his death was a loss to the province. His only son 
Balbir Singh had died during his father’s lifetime, leaving a young Son, 
Ranbir Singh, to succeed to the gaddi. Raja Ranbir Singh, born in 1579, 
was then only § years old at his accession, and a Council of Regency was 
appointed te carry on the administration until he attained majority. Full 
powers were given him in November 1899 in a darédr held at Sangrir. 


An account of the relations of the Phulkian States with the British 
Government has been given above (page 48). The services of the Imperial 
Service Jind Infantry in Tirah will be noticed below in Chapter III, Sec- 
tion G (Army) 

ANTIQUITIES. 


The famous battle-field of Kurukshetra, where the Kauravas and 
Pandavas fought tor eighteen days, is situated on the south side of Thanesar, 
30 miles south of Ambala in the Punjab, and an account of its antiquities 
will be found described in Cunningham's Archwological Survey Keports, 
Vol. XIV, p, 86. Given below is a note by L. Raghunath Das, Superiten- 
dent of Ethnography in the Jind State, which relates to that part of the Kuruk- 
shetra which lies in that State and forms the southern border of the sacred 
territory, lying west of Panipat and including Safidon and Jind, the two 
ancient towns which are the most important places in the south as Thanesar 
and Pehoa are in the north of the Kurukshetra. The details of the various 
temples, shrines and places of pilgrimage in this tract do not lend counte- 
nance to Cunningham's suspicion that both Kaithal and Jind have been 
included in the holy circuit in recent times to gratify the Sikh Raéjas of 
those places. The archeological remains of the southern Kurukshetra do 
not appear to have ever been examined by an expert, though the whole 
scram would probably repay systematic exploration, The note is as 

OuOWS -— 


(1) At Baraud in the Safidon ifdga, and 34 miles to the north-east ol 
the town of Safidon, is a temple of Mahddeo, which is said to date from the 
Sat Yuga. It is visited by the people on the Shrvapdtris, and as there are 
no puyarts, the villagers here perform worship themselves. 


(2) At Safidon itself there are three ancient ffrafis and temples, 
supposed to have been built towards the close of the Dwapar Yuga, namely, 
Nageshvara Mahadeva, Naga-Damani Devi (or Bhawan Devi) and Naga 
Kshetra. The legend goes that at the end of the Dwapar Yuga a Raja Ba 
sit was bitten by a serpent, Takeaka, To avenge him, his son Raja 
Janamejaya established the images of Nagecvara Mahadeva and Naéga-Damani 
Devi (the goddess who slaughters serpents) in the temples and invoked 
them. He then made a dedi hawan, or place of sacred fire, and held a 
holocaust of the snakes with their s#ahtis (powers). (y) Négeshvara 
Mahideva.—This temple, which lies on a tank, contains an idol of 
Nageshvara Mahadeva, and fairs are held here on the 13th and 
14th of Sawan and Phagan in the dark half of the month. The wor- 
shipper here is believed to obtain Naga-loka, (if) The Bhawan Deviji 
or temple of the goddess.—This temple contains an idol of Naga- 
Damani Devi. Fairs are held on the hg and gth of Asauj and Chet sudi. 
The temple was rebuilt by Raja Raghbir Singh of Jind in Sambat 
1943- (201) The Naga Ashetra tank.—The tank “rebuilt by R&ja 
Raghbir Singh in the same year, and the ¢irath of Néga Kshetra is the 
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lace where the snakes were slaughtered and hence is called Sarap Daman. 
Bathing in it is believed to set one free from the fear of Nagas (snakes). 
The temple of Sri Krishna here was also erected b Raja Raghbir 
Singh in the same year. Its fair is held on the 8th of Bhadon dad. 
The administration of the above temples is in the hands of the State 
authorities, three Gaur Brahmans of the Kaushika gefra being nominated as 
pujdris and paid by the State. 


(3) Mahdédevs.—There is also a temple of Mahfideva at Pajd Kalan in 
the Safidon r/déga, 3 miles north-west of Safidon. It is on the Parfisar tank, 
<o called because Parésara Rishi performed penances here. It also dates 
from the Sat Yuga, and its fairs are held on the 13th and r4th of Siwan 
and Phagan éadi. People also bathe here on every Sunday in Sawan. 
It is in charge of a Shami Bairagi of the Raménandi order, who must 
remain celibate. 


(4) The Sinem Rikh tank at Sanghana, 4 miles west of Safidon, owes 
‘ts name to Singhi-Rikh, the Rishi who worshipped there. Bathing in it on a 
parad or fete day is meritorious. 


(5) There is also a temple of Mahddeva at Hat, 6 miles south-west of 
Safidon in the same i/éga on the Panch Nid.' It has been in existence since 
the Sat Yug, and to bathe in its tank is equivalent in spiritual efficacy to 
ree 3 jags. There are fairs here on the same dates as at Paja 
<alin, but no regular pujdris are appointed, though occasionally a Shami 
(Bairagi), a Brahmachiiri, a Gosain or a Sadhu may halt here in his wander- 
ings. Two miles from Hat is the Aranbak Yaksha, one of the four yatshas 
or monsters, who guarded the four corners of the battle-field. 


(6) The Siraj WKund tank at Kélwé, of miles south-west of 
Saffdon in the same i/dga, is believed to owe its origin to Suraj 
Nardin, and bathing in it at any time, but more specially on x 
Sunday, is held to avert the swray-gra/ or evil influence of the sun-god. 
The old temple of Siraj Bhiwan at Sdraj Kund, the ruins of which 
are still to be found, having been demolished, a new temple of Krishna and 
spares was built by a Bairfgi of Brij, whose ehelas hold it in succession 
rom him. 


(7) At Jimni, 12 miles west of Safidon, are a temple and tank of 
Jamadagni, father of Parashuréma. People bathe in the tank on Sundays 
and the paranmdsi or 15th of every month. The temple is in the charge 
of a Shami of the RAmanandi order, and has a mudfi of 80 digdhs of land 
attached to it. 


(8) At Asan, which is at a distance of 14 miles in the south-west of 
Safidon, is an ancient tank, called Asvini-Kumira after the god in whose 
honour a Rishi did penance there. The legend in the Vamana Purana 
goes that an ugly Rishi, being laughed at in the assembly of the sages, 
did penance and invoked the god Ashvini-Kumdra, who appeared 
before him, and bestowed on him beauty, saying “be beautiful after 
bathing in this tank.” Hence bathing in it on Tuesday is believed to 
enhance one’s beauty. | 


(9) At Barah Kalan, which is 17 miles south-west of Safidon, are the 
tank and temple of Barahji Bhagwan, commemorating Vishnu’s vardha or 


"NON Ce a 
! Panch Nid, the place where 5 ffraths were connected with § channels b Hat Kaish 
Mahddeo (Biwan Piran). 5 ner by Kaish 
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boar incarnation. The fair is held on the rith arid 12th of Bhadon suai. 
Bathing in the tank and worshipping the god Barah are believed 
to secure the highest place in heaven. The Chandar-Kup or Moon- 
well Tirath, built here in honour of the moon (Soma Deva), 1s an 
ancient cave in which water collects in the rainy season, and in this 
water the moon is supposed to have bathed. Her evil influence is 
averted by bathing here on the sith and i2th of Bhadon swa@i or 
on a Monday. The Sapt-Rishi Kund or tank of the Seven Rishis 
is also here, The legend in the Tilak Gyan Granth is that the seven 
Rishis, Ranbuka, etc., came here after visiting the firafhs or tanks of 
Kurukshetra, and made their énéi (resting-place) and Aawan Aund here. 
After a time they went to Pindtarak (Pindara). It is of spiritual 
benefit to bathe in it on the days mentioned above or on any 
sacred day. A Siraj Kund ts also here, bathing in which is as 
meritorious as performing worship at an eclipse of the sun. The 
bathing day is Sunday, There is also a Chandar Kund, to bathe in 
which is equal to worshipping at an eclipse of the moon. The bathing 
day is Monday. 


(10) At; Pindéra, which is 20 miles south-west of Safidon, is 
another Soma Tirath, with a temple of Soma Ishar Mahadeo, sacred 
to the moon and the planet Shukra (Venus). This tank is visited 
by many thousands of people, often from distant places, at a Somawati 
Amawas, or a Monday which falls on the day before a new moon, 
and a fair is also held on the 13th and 14th dedi both in Phagan 
and Sawan. At a Somawati Amawas pilgrims offer pinddén, balls 
of rice-flour, for the benelit of deceased ancestors, and this is as 
efficacious as a pilgrimage to Gaya. Alms offered on such an 
occasion are also equal in merit to the performance of a Rajsu 
Jag. | 


(tt) The temple of Jainti Devi or Goddess of Victory at Jind 
which owes its name to this temple, and which is 22 miles south- 
west of Safidon, was built by Yudhisthira and his brothers, the 
Pandavas, before their fight with the Kauravas. A tank called the 
Siiray Kund lies in front of the temple and is now filled with canal 
water. On the tank of Somnath, in the town of Jind, are the 
temples of Mahadeo called the Soma Ishwara sAfed/@ and Mansa 
Devi. The tank derives its name from the Moon-god Soma, and by 
bathing in it one can reach the moon. On another tank, called the 
Jawalmal Ishwara, is another sAtvd/ad of Mahadeo bearing the same 
name as the tank. Bathing here is believed to free the soul from the 
door (bonds) of transmigration. The Asankh Tirath at Jind jis ‘an 
ancient tank so called because countless (#sanéh) rishis are said to 
have worshipped there. To bathe in it on a sacred day (parad) is 
equivalent to a pilgrimage to Badri Nath. Washing in the Asni Dhara 
Tirath, also an extremely ancient tank, cleanses from sin if performed 
on a Thursday. In Sambat 1903 H.'H. Raja Sardp Singh built the 
Raj Rajashri or Lord of the State Temple at Jind. ‘The fair is held 
on the ist to the oth of Chait and Asauj swai. 


(12) At Bara-ban' is a temple to Grahi Devi, who was a Yakshanf 
goddess of Griha Rishi. A fair is held on the 7th and 8th of Chait and 
sauj saudi. Visiting it is believed to avert sins.. Here too is an 


‘aré-ban is 24 miles south-west of Safidon. 
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ancient tank called the Punpunya, so called because Nar Singh washed 
his hands in it a second time after killing Harnikash. Bathing in 
it is as efficacious as bathing in the Kirt Sauch, while it also 
makes the bather more prudent. This village also contaims a very 
old tank called the Kirt Sauch or place of hand-washing, so called 
because Nar Singh, the lion incarnation of Vishnu, killed the Daiya 
or Demon Harndkash at this spot and washed his hands and feet in 
it. It is beneficial to bathe in it ona parad, and to do so is equivalent 
to performing a Piindrik Jag. 


(13) At Ikas, which is 25 miles off Safidon in the south-west direction, 
is the Hans, or ‘ Goose’ tank, also called the Dhandd or ‘ seeking,’ because 
here Krishna, after escaping from the Gopis, concealed himself in the 
guise of a goose (Hans is a symbol for soul) while they sought him 
in the same shape. It is customary to bathe in it on a Sunday in Sdéwan, 
or on any para’. Bathing in it is believed to be equivalent in merit to 
making a gilt (pan) of t,ooo cows. 


(14) Ram Rai, which is at a distance of 28 miles in the south-west 
direction, is also a village of peculiar sanctity. It contains—{r) A 
temple to Paras Ram, adjoining which are the Ram Hirdh,' Sdraj 
Kund and San Hitha. The Ram Hirdh or ‘ Temple of Paras Ram’ marks 
the spots where that hero destroyed the Chhatrfs. The legend in the 
Mahsbhdrata goes that “‘ Paras Ram killed Sahansara Bahé (thousand armed) 
with all his sons and satnd, ‘army,’ and filled five Auads with blood, bathed 
himself in them and offered Til-anjli to his deceased father, Jamdagan, 
saying: ‘Itis the blood of those who killed you and took away your 
Kimadhainn cow.’ Then Paras Ram took up his axe, and began slaughtering 
Kshatriiyis,’’ while the San Hitha is midway between the Ram Hirdh an 
the Siraj Kund. People bathe in these tanks on the 15th swdi of Katik and 
Baisakh, alter which they worship inthe temple which contains images of 
Paras Ram and his parents Jamdagan and Ranbika, feed Brahmans, and 
give alms to the poor. Also at an eclipse of the sun they bathe in the San 
Hitha tank and at an eclipse of the moon in the Ram Hirdh; by doing so 
they believe that they will reach Swarga (paradise). (f1) The temple of 
Kapal Yaksha is in the south-west of Ram Rai. The Yaksha was a 
door-keeper of the Kurukshetra. The temple is worshipped on the 
same days, and is in the charge of a Kanphata Jogi. (f/f) The 
temple of Anokhali Mekhla Devi, who was the Yakshani of Kapal 
Yaksha, is in the charge of a Gaur Brahman. A fair is held on the 
same days. 


(x5) At Pohkar Kheri, which is 29 miles south-west of Safidon, 
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in the south-west of the village, is a tank of Pushkarji, with atemple - 


of Mahadeo. The name Pohkar is from Pushkar, meaning ‘ great purifier.’ 
Here Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh worshipped, and there is special 
worship of Mahadeo on the 13th and 14th dad? of Phagan and Sawan, 
while hathing here on 15th swdi of Katik or Baisakh (each a Sxrej- 
para’, or day sacred to the sun) is equivalent to performing a aswamedd 
or horse-sacrifice. 


(16) Dindd isa tank where Daryodhan is said to have hidden during 
the Mahabharat battle and to have been caught by Raja Yudhishtar, 
Hence the name Dindd (didndaa = to search). 





= =—_ oe 


Se SS ee 
Rim Hirdh is aplace where the heart of Paras Rim was pleased, for Rim is for Paras 
Ram and Aird means beast, 
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The Sikhs, who are mostly found in tahsil Sangrir, stand first in 
hysique. They are muscular, stout, tall, often attaining six feet, 
andsome, with reddish brown complexion and generally long lived. Besides 

being good husbandmen they make excellent soldiers, as they still possess 
the military spirit infused by Guru Govind Singh. ‘The following Faéret 


describes the characteristics of the Sikhs :-— 


“ Bainkre banait bir chhatri chhadile dhir ; 
Chhatl chhake ras bir jawin khunsile Asin. 
Sohat samasri safd sudhe shiydm sit ; 
Ainthddr ddnkre muchhatre samile hain. 
Lochan hansun hain te risaun hain rahen bairan pat; 
Bhon Lain bink chharhi chhaun hain bhdl ld khile hatn. 
Bink simile, set, pit, (al, nile; 
Sabsshat sujile ld! girs he rangise hain.” 


| “The Sikhs are well armed, handsome, brave, bold and resolute 
Kshatrfyas, inspired with bravery and enthusiastic youths (jawan). They 
have Rowing, well kept, straight beards whether black or white, curled and 
twisted moustaches, and smiling eyes which are terrible to their enemies. 
They have curved, over-strained eyebrows and reddish brown shining 
foreheads. They are well dressed in white, yellow, red or blue clothes anc 
all are good-looking. They are gay fellows beloved of the Guru.” 


Next to them in physique are the Jats of tahsfls Jind and Dadri, who 
are the backbone of the agriculturists. They range from 5 feet 4 inches to 
6 in height and can carry 2 to 3% maunds. Their women take a large 
share in cultivation and are generally stalwart, leading healthy lives, often 
attaining the age of 7o years. The Jats are not given to pleasure, their 
wants are simple and easily satisfied, and they describe them thus— 


Das chang? bail dehé wd das man terrj - 
lakh histhi nya, wd sdk sir feori ; 
Bhiri bhains kd didh, wd rébarghotnd - 
find de kartir to bohr nd bolnii. 


“Let me see 10 good oxen and 10 maunds of mixed rain, fair justice 
and agreement with ri latives and partners, and the milk of a . ay buffalo 
and some rdéari to stir intoit God give me so much and Pwit not say 
another word.” Reddish brown (geri) colour, long pointed (sid) nose, 
deer-like eyes (mitrgha naini), thin red lips, and long deep black hair, are 
the characteristics ‘of beauty according to the Jat ideas. The name of 
the tribe is pronounced Jat in tahsil Sangrir, but Jat in Jind and Dadri. 


The Ranghars in Jind tahsil are next to the Jats in phy sique, but the: 
are spare in body, and are not such good cultivators 8 the fate. They 
are more often addicted to theft. Their women lead a life of seclusion, 
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Ahirs and Rahbaris are not inferior in strength and personal appearance 
to the Jats. 


Jind with 222 persons to the square mile stands Sth among the 16 
Native States under the political control of the Punjab Government, in 
density of total population on total area. The density of the total population 
and of the rural element, on the cultivated area, is 244 and 209 respectively. 
The pressure of the latter on the culturable area is only 191. 


| = The population and 
canst “too =f” density of each tahail is 
given in the margin, the 
Jind ww os 924,054 a7} density shown being that 
Sangrir ... io 64,681 267 of the total population on 

the total area. 

Dadri... = = 2,968 165 

The State contains 7 towns and 439 villages. The population of the 
Town. Population former is shown in the 
(1901). margin. Since 1891 the 
Sangrir en ay oi 11,852 new capital of the State, 
Sangrir, shows a remark- 
Jind ~ “ =; 5,047 able increase of 34 per 
Didet —_ ss = 7,009 cent. Safidon and Balan- 
wali also show increases of 
Saffdon oe ese “ 4,852 5 and !t per cent. res- 
ae | —— pectively. All the rest 
Baand " ? ~ aie have fatten, Baund and Ka- 
Kalidna o ve ve 2714 liana having declined very 
Ralténwdli jee z _ 2,298 considerably, Baund by [5 


and Kaliana by 14 per cent. 
Only 14 per cent.of the State population live in towns. The average 
population of a village in the State is 550. : 


The villages in the three tahsils differ widely both in See and in 
the degree of comfort and prosperity which they have attained. The best are 
the Sikh villages of Sangrir tahsil, which have potid Aavelis, the houses 
of the Sardars and wealthy Banias being built entirely ‘of brick, while the 
kachhd houses are plastered, and for the most part kept scrupulously clean. 
On the outskirts of the village site are the mud huts or hovels of the 
village menials such as the Chainats Chuhras, etc. In or close to each 
village there is usually atemple or purdwara with a pond (joker) attach- 
edto it. The joker is generally surrounded by a thick fringe of large 
trees, chiefly mim, siris, pipal, danyan and f#ikar (acacia), and has a 
well-built gkd@t on its bank. Jat villages are generally built of 
sun-dried bricks, plastered over with mud and looking neat. Nearly all 
the Jat villages contam a lofty and handsome chawpfd/, Aathai or 
faras (guest house) built of brick and several patkd Aavelis. In 
some of the larger villages there are padédé shops which form a small 
éeatr. In Dadri tahsil the Bagri villages are poor and squalid, being 
often a mere cluster of huts inwhich a few families live, but the 
Muhammadan villages are in better condition. In some villages of this 
tahsil and in Dadri and Kaliana towns there are houses built of 
stone. Most of the villages in tahsils Jind and Dadri are ancient 
settlements of Jats and Réajpits, Hindés and Muhammadans, the 
latter being called Ranghars, immigrants from Rajpttana and else- 
where, These villages were grouped into fappdés, some of which were 
named after the géf which had founded or built the villages in the group, 
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These fappas were— 
Jn tahsil Number of willoages. in fahvil Nember of villages. 
find, dale €. 
i. Chabutra av 2 Phoghat ae 10 
2. Dhak in, 1 Punwdr i a1 
4. Kandela aes i Chogdnw4 os 6 
4. jJuldna i 14 Sangw4n _ as 
5. ah - ns Sheordn att 43 
6 Kandna as a1 Hawell ed it 
7. Rim Radi 18 Pachisi ee & 
8, Lajwina Kalin 14 Satganwa ve F) 
tj. ‘ wa ea 14 — 
1d, Hat kan IZ Total gue i a 
11. Saffdon hs 26 = 


Total « 165, 


These feppas still subsist in one respect, it being the custom for the 
brotherhood of a géf within a feffd to assemble when disputes occur 
regarding marriages or deaths or customs of the brotherhood, and settle 
them among themselves. 


In tahsil Sangrur feppas do not exist, though villages are found bear- 
ing the names of the Jat gots which settled them, ¢.g., Mahilan, Mauran, 
Kuldran. Similarly in Jind tahsil, Malir takes its name from the Mawal 
Rajputs, and there are villages named after Jats, Kumhars, Rors, Brahmans, 
Gujars and Ahirs. There is also a village of Banias and another 
of Bairagis. Frequently a village gets its name from the common 
ancestor of the proprietors, as Hetwal from Het Rim; Dalamwala 
from Dalam; Pawali from Pola Ram, and many others. The late 
Raja of Jind founded a number of villages and called them alter 
various musical modes, Pilu Khera, Bhairon Khera, Rim Kali, Mal- 
sari, Sandhoi Khera (from the Sindhi mode), Bhag Khera and Siri Rag. 


Table 6 of Part B shows the el pp of the State as it stood at the 
three enumerations of 1881,1891 and 1901. In the 1881—1891 decade 
the increase was 13'9 per cent. In the 1891—1901 decade the decrease 
was ‘9 per cent. The fluctuations in population have not been by any 
means uniform in the different tahsils, as the table below shows. The 
decrease in the State population since 1891 is entirely due to the decrease 
in Dadri tahsil, whence many persons had emigrated at the time of the 
census of 1901 :— 










 ——  ————— 





ToTaL PoruLATiox. PERCENTAGE OF INCEEASE 
OR DECREASE, 


—_—_—_— ee: = 


} 
TAMSiL. ! 
7 | 1BB4. 1Bg1. 1901, 


Fade Maen Memeer | - Side Rein 
249.862 264,560 282,003 
101,254 123,693 124,954 + 224 +9 
61009}  sosa| 64,681 | -28 + 86 
87.359 ton, 141 92,968 + 15-9 -87 


Total for the State 
rs “a 


Sangroar oo oon 
Dédri oon 2 
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The following table shows the effect of migration on the population CHAP. I, C. 





of the Jind State according to the census of 1901 :— Descriptive. 
Chr C!”:C~«*dS:C:*(‘(i‘C*CR Omari 
Persons. Males. Females. ee cud . 
ef Part &. 

fumigrants— => Shee 
g eames 
ii, From the rest of India on 4,429 
iti, From the rest of Asia ~-" 4 
is. From other countries ad | 3 
Total Immigrants a 51,295 

Emigrants— | = 
ii. Tothe rest of India... _ 70a 

Total Emigrants = $1,029 

Excess of Immigrants over Emigrants 265 








The bulk of the immigration is from the Districts, States and Pros 
vinces in India noted below :— 











L Number of males 
Total immi- | j, 1.000 imml- 


grants. 


District, State or Province. 





SS 






Hissir «6. oe on 7 ~ 11,839 272 
Rohtak an si sa wa 16,455 ago 
Karndl = ee ws ae 9,976 | 347 
Patidla — om os os ne 370 
Lohdrd ws a re ee oe 254 
Ddjdna os one - -_ a67 
Gurglon ... on ne ~ 275 
Delhi ass ats Fe iis * aad 
Ludhidna... ai is at - go 
Mdler Kotla eee wes _ “| a42 | 560 
Ferozepore on 1. oe a 55! 95 
Ndbhka = os a a ite ots Bagi 337 
Rdjpitdns ~ oe af 8 5,410 433 

S84 


United Provinces of Agta and Oudh ES oa 743 


a 
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The emigration is mainly to the Districts, States and Provinces 


noted below :-— 


i ey, ss 


Hissdr ss 


District, State or Province, 


Rohtak .., oa oe 
Dijdma os a+ os 
Gurgdon v9 ‘ne te 
Delhi. _ one 
Karndl os ass ~ 
Ludhidna.e. _— oe 
Ferorepore ins one 
Patidla wa ann ons 
Ndbia om oe one 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
Kdjpiidng ~~ won 





The State gains 397 souls b | 


population with the Districts, 


Lohdri ses 
Hissir ... 


Gurgion .,.. 
Rohtak ,,, 
Karnal 

Ferozepore 
Patiala ... 
Maj piitina 


United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 





i states and Provi 
affect its population, are noted below:— 
















Males. Females, 
5.351 10,549 
4.920 | 15.395 

1S! S44 
148 909 
qeo 1,240 
4.193 5,453 
630 | 538 
2,639 7.837 
gat 2,284 
€23 393 
404 Sid 





migration, and its nett interchanges of 
nces in India, which mainly 


Neti gain (+) or loss fo (—). 


2h 


‘nm 


Leo 


tan 


+ g22 
— qj O91 
+ 548 
09957 
— 2,670 
—= O77 
+ 6,255 
+ 4,632 
+ 516 


Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Jind lost, by intra- 
Gain of loss by intra provincial mie provincial migration alone, 4,735 souls 


gration— 


Total 


Taking the figures for intra-imperial mipration, f.¢., 
_Gain of loss by intrwimperial migra. “ion in India, both within the 


ton— 


Total 


Igor, 


eae 


smn A735 


‘he om 


rBor, 
4392 





igo. 
ss 


+370 


in 1901, of 343 more than in 1891, 


and to or from 
the nett resy! 


379, 


those for migra- 
: i Punjab 
other provinces, we find 
[im 1901 is a gain of 
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The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in detail in CHAP. 1, C. 





Table 10 of Part B The following statement shows the age distribution a 
of 10,000 persons of both sexes :— Descriptive. 
Porut ation, 


Ages. 
— io of Part 








\ 
Age period. | Males, Females, Persons, 
| 
ee ae = 
1 and under 2 on ve on Bs Be Vor 
a and under 3 oe oe a 74 74 146 
qand under 4 we - - 128 | 12g 257 
4and under § on oe tan| 145 125 260 
5 and under to te on ms 710 @oa3 | 1,953 
to andunder 15 = ws on tee | 6o7 got 1,258 
1s and under 20 one 548 | 405 ost 
20 and under #5 = ~ a 4P6 413 209 
25 and under 70 as - on | 47 | q72 B45 
40 and under 45 -~ te i 445 Bg G4 
qgandtunder 40 = os ass a 282 224 595 
goandunder 45 w= oes vos | 400 | 348 748 
43andunder 59 =a ” ese 200 149 “19 
so and under 55 we oo a | 295 249 | n44 
55 and under 60 ase sas oat ga Go iss 
6o aad over “ _ 380 a5! Sqr 











The average of births registered in the quinquennial period 1896-g7 Vital statistics.” 
. to 1900-01 was 6,362, pa of Bert Bh 
o 





7 —_—— = or 22°5 per mille of 
7 faa the Saoulition The 
salinbbeamuanae ee highest. number re- 


corded wasin 1898-99, 
viz. 8,913, and the 
lowest in . 1900 01, 
viz. 3.392. The mar- 
ginal table shows the 
hgures by sexes. 


YEAR. 


18o5- one “1 : 
‘ae ob rant = average for the 
189 09 os Punjab as a whole 
1899-1999 a se | during the same period. 
1900-01 ore 





was 437°2. The figures 
tupreiare only ar to 

| =| - prove that a_ large 
Quinquennial average = ue 10-6 22-5 se erste oe 


not registered: 
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The quinquennial average of deaths for the same period was only 


5,230, or 185 per 
mille of the popula- 





a 





Year. | Males, ; ;. 

tion, as against 30°5 
———— es for the province as a 
1896-97 om | | anal haa Here again 
| detective registration 
1897-98 “ eae 176 is apparent. The 
1896-99 7" i 16-2 death-rates for the 
1809-TG00 ase vs 25-4 | five years 1896-97 to 
1900-01 a 29-4 1900-01 are given in 

Averape a e ia the margin. 





The commonest diseases are fevers and bowel complaints. The high 
mortality in 189-1900 was due to fevers, that in 1900-01 to cholera. It 
will be seen that the recorded female death rate is lower than the male. 


Malarial fever _is prevalent in Jind tahsil, and less so in Sangrir. In 
the dry tract of Dadri there is little fever. The canal in Jind is badly 
aligned and the drainage is imperfect. Fever caused 64 per cent. of the 
total mortality in 1892—1896 and §0 per cent. in the next five years, the 
improvement being probably due to the increased distribution of quinine. 


Cholera visits the State at intervals, generally after famine. Thus in 
18g2—1896 only 10 per cent. of the mortality was due tocholera, while from 
si ane cholera was tie ese for 29 per cent. There was a serious 
outbreak in 1g00-01, involving 6,152 deaths, while in the previ a 
there were 1,602 deaths from cholera. ae 


Small-pox caused 7 per cent. of the total mortality } 7 : 
oa 7 | y in 1897—1902, 
Diarrhea and dysentery were the cause of only 2 per cent. of the death 
ja thab nesta. y nly 2 per cent. of the deaths 
Plague first appeared in the spring of 1902. In the next twelv 
months or so (up to the end of May 1903) there were 2,546 cscs Ca 
1,830 deaths—all in Sangrdr tahsil. In the first year inoculation, dis- 
infection and segregation were tried, but were almost entirely given ud 
when plague reappeared in 1903, P 


Orthodox Hindus and Muhammadans, old-fashioned -in to 

most villagers still patronise the éaids and Aaéimes, but Lat priate 
dispensaries are now resorted to by a majority of the people. There are 
some daids and Aakims who are paid by the State at Sangrdr, Safidon and 
Dadri, and besides this one or two private baids or hakims are found 
in every town or large village. In villages which have none, a séd hat 
fagir or pansdri (grocer) is generally to be found, Some of ‘flies are 
persons of experience, and people of other villages will consult them but 
most of them are mim Aakims or quacks and mim hakis khatra-i-jdn, ‘nkm 
mullé khatra-t-imdn—‘a quack is as dangerous to life as a bogus mrulid j 

to faith. Nim hakims sometimes administer Lackehé dhdéé or half bugne 
minerals, sometimes some unsuitable drug (484). Baids prescribe either 
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kasktik or simples, and dhafds, oxides of pa iOns dace, or rds, cigar CHAP. I, C. 
compounded in various ways with mercury and sulphur. The simple drugs ,. 2 Goswe 
are gilo for fever, chardyatd for fever a4 for. aatyig the blocd, a;wain Dencripuvie. 
for indigestion and flatulence, and black salt. for indigestion. Parar Poruation. 
(Cassia fistula) is used as a purgative. For eye diseases rasdintis used. Popular remedies, 
Wisps of cotton (pied) dipped in goat's milk are also put on sore eye-lids 
after applying jsf (oxide of zinc) for an hour or two at night, or green 
pomegranate leaves are pounded and applied to the eyes. Bhlmsatni 
camphor, an eye powder invented by Bhim Sain, naina amri¢ powder, etc., 
certain kinds of lotion and pills (go/is) and /ep (plaster) are also used as 
anjan or eye-salves. Sang didi or lead oxide and fambeswar dhdtn, 
copper oxide, are used for coughs: mirgang or gold oxide is given for various 
complaints. Certain rds are prepared in special ways, which are kept 
secret, They are of various kinds, ¢e.g., chandrode,a compound of gold, 
sulphur, mercury, etc. is a tonic: sawstuthdr is used for asthma, and 
basant maiti for fap-i-dig or consumption. Various coctions of danafsha 
(violet), mad4, aqua anisae or arag saunf, nilofar (lotus flowers), makok 
for fever, &c. Afadims sometimes consult Persian works on medicine, 
such as the Tib-i-Akbari, Tib-i-Sikandri, Sharah-asb4b, OQarfba-din-kabir, 
Aksir-a'zam, Majmia-i-bagi, Kinin Ba Ali, etc. Various foods are 
commonly given in cases of sickness. Thus in Dadri tahsil warm rdérf 
(4ajra flour mixed with water and Jassi, butter-milk) and warm milk 
are given in fever, while in Jind and Sangrir tahsils milk boiled with 
pur and sumdA (dried ginger) are eaten in winter for fevers and colds, 

he rind of the pomegranate (maspd/) and mulathi are given for coughs and 
sometimes ajwatn and gife for fever, and hirar, ajwain and salt for indiges- 
Cron. 

The number of infirm persons per 10,000 of the population is given !nfrmities. 


below : Table 14 
below :— eae of 
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Infant mortality is not more common than in the rest of the Pun; 
Figures for the early ages of life are given below:— SS Punjab. 


Average of death-rates by age in the 3-year pertod 1900-01 40 1902-03. 











= a a ns : SSS = 
Age. | Male. Female. 
| | 
o— on cote: 
| 
S—10 aes - a we | 17 | 18 
All ages one ven ons a8 rs | at et | | 23°1 


| 


——L—L—S—— 7 in 
i =, "7 es 





After the first three months of the first pregnancy, which js called 
jétha Aamal, the mother of the pregnant Soci cae ber 2 baker fal 
of sweets, clothes, and Rs. 5. This is called the mithd bohiyd cere- 
mony. After five months the mother sends her more clothes 
tj maunds of sweets and Rs. 7. This is called the sddh. During the 
seventh month the pregnant woman offers 4! sers of rice to the Bibs or 
nature spirits. Ten fhdlis or plates are filled with rice, and one of 
these is given to a Dumni, another to a siminddrnt, and a third *to 
the husband, while the fourth is for herself and the remainder for other 
relatives. Thisis called dhof dh1rnd. The above ceremonies are not 
performed among the Sikhs. At the time of accouchment the di 
(midwife) comes to the house. After severing the navel string and 
burying it in the ground, she receives two rupees and some gyur 
and then washes the infant, rubbing it with flour. She also bathes 
the mother and receives 10 sers of grain. The chitchi dhud? ceremon 
is the same as that among Muhammadans, described below. Ae 
iron chain is tied round the chdrpdf and at its head a'sword or 
other instrument is evr to avert the influences of evil spirits. At the 
door a fire called agni-kd-pahrd is kept burning, ajwatre and +di being 
thrown on to it whenever any One é€nters the room. Leaves of the ive 
tree tied on a string are hung over the door, at which a curtain is also kept 
hanging. Ghutti is ven to the infant. It contains sannd. amaltds sonnf, 
harar and black salt, boiled with a piece of cotton (phod). Chhudat 
made of afwain, ght and sugar, is first distributed among girls, and then 
given to the mother forthree days. On the fourth day mof or panjiri made 
of flour, gii and sugar is given to her. Panyiri, made of wheat 
flour, gat, sugar and fruits, is given to the mother on the tenth da 
and, in case the child is a boy, is distributed among the brotherho : 
On the sixth day the chhat#i ceremony is performed. In the case of & 
boy some of the brotherhood and other relatives assemble at the mother's 
house, each bringing a ser of wheat in Aatords, or small plates, filled with 
rice and sugar. A suit of clothes, Re. 1-4, a piece of or, Shel and 
to sers of wheat are also given to the father’s sisters. Arai the Sikhs 
more is given, and among Sikh Sardérs still more. The Nain makes 
a satyd on the wall near the door and receives a rupee and some ri 
and the mother eats some FAichri (rice and pulse cooked) on this aay. 
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On the roth day the members of the family and the Nain /ip the 
whole house, clothes are washed, all earthen vessels broken and new 
ones bought in their place. On the 1:thday the Brahman comes to the 
house, lights the Aom (sacred fire), aml by way of purification sprinkles 
the house with the Ganges water and thus the sWfaé or impurity is 
removed. Before this no outsider, such as a Brahman, Chhatri or 
Vaishyd, will eat and drink from the kitchen of the house. After 
this cooked rice or fa/wd is distributed among the brotherhood. On 
the same day the various menials bring toys for the infant. Thus 
the Khati brings a small bedstead and receives a garment and a rupee. 
The Nai and the Brahman put dé grass on its head, each receiving a fee. 
The Nafs of the wife's mother and sister come with dadhdi (bringing dué 
grass) and receive a shawl and arupee and sometimes more according to 
means. The mother of the wife sends 14 maunds of /addds, made of flour 
and gur, and 15 sers of penjiri, gold and silver ornaments, 2} suits of 
clothes for the woman and 4 for the boy. On the goth day the mother 
bathes and distributes a ser of panjirt among the brotherhood, 
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Muhammadans in this State do not as a rule observe any ceremony 
before birth. In accouchment the mother is laid on a quilt spread on a 
charpas, her head being kept towards the north and her face towards Mecca. 
The ddi severs the m@rwé or navel string and buries it in the ground 
Afterwards a Qazi is sent for and he recites the déag in the child’s 
right ear and the ¢s#dir in its left earereceiving a rupee and some pur. 
Some date-juice is then poured into the child's mouth as a token of welcome 
if it is a boy. Some old woman gives the infant the janam gphutti 
which contains sama, amaltds, saunf (anise), Aarar and black salt 
boiled in a piece of cotton (phod). This is: called gurti in the Punjab, 
The infants aunt washes the mother’s nipples with warm water, 
receiving some moncy and ornaments. This is called the chiichi diudi. 
For three or four days only chiudni, a mixture of ajwain, ghi and 
gr is cooked and given to the mother to eat. After three or 
Four days panjirt or moi, made of wheat flour, fh, gund (or gum 
of the #4er tree) and sugar, is given to the mother and also dis- 
tributed among the relatives and brotherhood. On the sixth day 
the mother is bathed and her clothes changed. Cooked senwin, sweet 
boiled rice and large chapdtis, baked potsherd, are distributed among the 
poor and the brotherhood. This ceremony is called chhatfi. The mother 
is also bathed on the 10th, 20th and 4oth‘days, and on the latter 
day the midwife receives a suit of clothes, a piece of gur (eur &f 
Sheli) and some money. This is called the chhtid. The mother is 
kept inside the room for to days and sleeps in the same room for 
40 days. A lighted chirdgh and a piece of iron (a sword or chain) 
are kept in the room at night, and are supposed to avert the bad 
influences of é44ts or ghosts, At the door of the room a fire is 
kept burning, and if any outsider wishes to enter, she throws ajwatn 
and rd¢ on it. No cat or dog is allowed to enter the room. 
The mother is considered impure for 40 days in towns and for to 
days in villages, and no one eats from her hand during that 
period. In the Punjab the first birth takes place at the house. of 
the mothers father. If the child is a boy, the mother on returning 
to. her husband's house brings back chitichhak, tL. gold and silver 
ornaments, clothes, utensils, etc, for herself and the boy, In 
the Jind tahsil and its neighbourhood the birth takes place at 
the husband's house, but four or six months afterwards the mother 
visits her father's house and brings the chhichkak on her return, 
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In the Jind tahsil some Muhammadans perform the dastaundh cere- 
mony for a boy's welfare. This consists in placing a Aans/i or 
neckiet put on his neck every year for 10 years. A sum of money 
is also spent in nae The agigdé ceremony is of the usual kin 

Circumcision is termed khatné or suxnat and is performed at home 
before the age of 12 years. Within the chhilé or 40 days the infant's 
head is shaved, or rather its hair is clipped with scissors, Some wealthy 
people give gold or silver equal in weight to the hair as alms to 
the Nai and the poor. The rasulia ceremony is the same as in 
Bahawalpur. : 


The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 


below :— 








Census of In villages, Total, 
| 

All religions os 4 1891 re “ 5,505 | 5.480 
Ligor aes on 5.443 | 5439 
( Hindis os wee | 5.434 5,441 

Sikh ine ie , i, : 
Census of igot oq ; 4 | it ne 
| Jains ae ve 5.465 5.253 5,382 
Mohammadans ae 5 a8 5,089 5,206 





The table below shows the number of females to over 1,000 male 
under five years of age as returned in the census of 1901 :— 





All re- | 


Year of life. ligions. | Hindus, | Fetes) 
Under one year a. ene 930 o4t | 520 Bot 
1and under 2 = ave a 004 os7 | | 1,000 94a 
2 and onder J a te “ 985 | 1,020 . 1,588 1,015 
Sand under 4  « we | 1,005 03 og} 1,250 | 1,248 
4 and under 5 - | 9298) 995] 6p 909 ofa 
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There are three distinct forms of marriage rites in vogue in the CHAP. 1, C, 
State,—(1) those observed among the Gaur Brahmans and Banias, (#1) those es ee 
observed by Sikh Sardars and wealthy Jats, and (#11) the newly introduced Deccrn ene 
anand rites among the Khalsa Sikhs. These are described separately PoruLATiON. 
below. Hindu marriags 

A pandit consults the horoscopes of the boy and girl who are ee 


to be married and finds out a s4wé4 logon or fortunate date and hour and Banids. 
for the wedding, receiving a rupee and a sidhd (provisionsj}. This 

ig called 4#i¢& wehanwdnd, or fixing the date of the marriage. 

The brotherhood is then assembled and a marriage letter, sprinkled with Xungd chhirit 
kunga water and tied with Ahdmni thread, is written at the girl's house ¢4itt4i or dungd 
and sent to the boy's parents. The wdi takes this letter and hands (sprinkled letter}, 
it to the boy's father before the assembled brotherhood, receiving in return 

alddgor due. This is done two or three months before the wedding. 

The fewé is sent by the girl's father 15 or 20 days before the marriage 7¢™. 

to the boy's father through the mdi. It lays down the exact time of 

the pherd and the number of édéns to be observed with other details. : 
Seven sokdgens, or women whose husbands are alive, hes 54 sers of Bidh id shagas 
urd (pulse) in a handmill, each dropping seven handfuls of urd at a “rr. 

time into it. This is called minh (urd) ko hath logdnd, i.e. the be- 

ginning of marriage. One day and before the ddm or Aetmd cere- Haldat and 
mony the Aaldat takes place: 1} sers of barley with Aaldi (turmeric) *4*- 

are powdered by seven seidgans as before, and then parched and 

ground, Oil is then mixed with it and the mixture ts called datnd. 

Next morning the én ceremony takes place. The boy receives 5, 

qa or g ddns and the Bin two. less in her own house. First the ght 

ungal ceremony is performed, oil, dud grass and 7 pice being put in 

a fhatht (a small earthenware dish or cup) and then placed in front of 

the boy and his bride, the latter being seated on a stool, while the 

father, mother, and five other relations take dvd grass in their hands, 

touch the feet, knees, shoulders and forehead of the boy and girl in turn 

seven times. This is called ghi wmgal dend. After this the dafnd is 

rubbed on the boy or girl's body and washed off by the mat or 

ndin. All this ceremony is called é¢n. On the day of the first Langnd and 
hin a #anend, or cotton thread with seven knots, is tied round the rdbhrt bdndhwd, 
right wrist and a rathri (a woollen thread tied on a betel nut) and 

an iron ring are placed round the left ankles of the boy anc girh 

by the family priest (parohit). The neotd is a sum of money pre- ‘ectd, 
sented by members of the brotherhood, and by friends of the boys 

and girl’s fathers. The maternal uncles of the married boy and gurl 

present dAdts or xdnak chak containing suits of clothes and ornaments. Sid? ceremony, 
and some cash, which aa be from Rs. 11 to Rs. 500 or more. The 
day before the wedding the shdné ceremony is performed, the 9 graAs 

being worshipped by the boy's maternal uncle. This is done by 

the girl’s maternal uncle on the pherd day itself. Mandhd bdndhna srandad 

is thus performed: holes are bored in the bottoms of three earthen Séndind, 
vessels (fhithis) and a rope passed through them. They are then 

tied upside down to the upper end of a pole which is fixed in the 

middle of the courtyard of the house where the wedding ts being celebrat- 

ed. The married boy and girl with their parents worship their own 

mandhds. The women assemble and go to the house of the AwmAdr Cag paja, 
(potter), where they worship the potter's wheel and offer 14 pice, 5} '¢ 

sers of grain and some sweets. This worship of the wheel is per- 

formed in token of the sudarshan chakar of Sri Krishna, which was 

a great defence against evils, and also in honour of the wheel of crea- 

tion. This ceremony is not observed by the Sikhs. The family priest, Ghorl charhmi 
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faroht!, paints a filak (mark) on the boy's forehead, dresses him 
with the jéma tor wedding clothes), aod alter performing Ganesh 
fija (worship of Ganesh) the boy mounts a mare and goes in 
procession to a temple, where he worships. Last of all he. wor- 
ships the village god called Ahera deofd and then remains outside the 
ee The wedding procession next proceeds to the girl's village and halts 
outside it either ina garden or some suitable place. There the girls 
father brings a dé» (dowry) of two shawls, gold and silver ornaments, two 
suits of clothes, a mare, and some money, which may be gt Ha up to 
Rs. 200 according to his means. In the Sangrur tahsil this dowry is given 
at the departure of the wedding procession to perform the éAd¢ (bedstead) 
ceremony. But in the Sangrdr tahsil a horse and shawls are given at this 
occasion, The actual marriage ceremony (pherd) takes place at the time of 
the /agan announced by the horoscope. Inthe engem (square) where the 
mandha (canopy) is erected, the family priests of both parties, and the 
hoy and girl with their relatives, assemble. The boy is either seated on an 
dsan (seat) of éwshd grass or on alow stool, chauéi, and the girl on a 
Fdirt (stool). The priest lights the Aewan (sacred fire) and the worship of 
the nine ers is first performed. The boy puts water in his mouth three 
times with a spoon, while the Brahman recites a manéar which signifies 
that the mouth is purified. The madi parkh ceremony is then perform- 
ed; defi (curd) is mixed with dzira (sugar) in a cup (taford) and shown 
to the boy and the girl; this is intended to create affection between them. 
The family priests of both parties repeat the saéiyds (genealogies) of 
the boy and girl with their respective gdfs and clans, and they are 
made to touch hands. The éanya dén is the delivering of the girl to the 
boy. It is done thus : the girl's father puts two pice or two rupees in. the 
boy's hand and the girl's Parofit pours some water on them and then the 
father puts the boy’s right hand into that of the girl. Annas 2 or a rupee 
oF more are given to every Brahman present. Thisiscalled sAue.. Two pice 
of 4 annas are also given to every poor person present. This is called ara. 
The girl's perohit ties the end of the bride's orAnd to the bridegroom s 
dopattd. Alter this the pherd ceremony takes place, and they both walk 
four times round the hawam (sacred fire). In the first three pherds (turns) 
the bride walks before the bridegroom, but in the fourth the bridegroom leads 
her, and when they sit down they exchange seats. The bride is then given 
some sweets and retires into the inner apartments. The bridegroom’s 
maur (crown) is taken by his mother-in-law, and he returns to the dandal- 
wasd, leaving his knotted dopefté behind him. On the next day the 
éhanddr ceremony is performed, and the bridegroom's father, with other 
members of the éard?, receives a certain number of pattals containing 
from the bride’s father, and besides sweets he gives some money to be 
distributed among the married sisters of the bride who live in the village. 
The next day the wrdd or leave-taking ceremony is performed; the 
brotherhoad assemble at the bride's house where the peilearouenls father 
exhibits the dard, consisting of suits of clothes and ornaments, etc., for the 
bride with money and sweetmeats for the bridegroom's father, The 
ligs (dues) are then distributed among the fagis, such as the Nai, 
Dhobi, Chihré, ete, Then a bedstead (4/é¢) is put in the square and 
bridegroom is seated on it, The father and other relations of the bride 
walk round it, dropping rice seed on the ground for good luck. This is 
called Aidt and dhdn bond ceremony After it the bard? departs. 
When the éardt reaches the bridegroom’s village, the bride is lifted down 
from her rath (chariot) before the house door by the bridegroom's mother 
accompanied by other women, and a vessel of water with some. ipal leaves 
init is placed on her head. On reaching the threshold the fcGeoronm's 
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mother measures both bride and bridegroom with a cloth, and sprinkles CHAP. 1,C. 
some water out of the vessel on the bride's head, the remaining water poo cintive 
being thrown away. The bridegroom's sister then shuts the door and be io 
receives a small present in order to induce her to open it. The Porvtation. 
Kangna khielnd then takes place. In this the bride unites the bride- Hindu marriage 
eos kangnd (a red thread tied round the wrist) and the bridegroom ceremon’es :— 
Joes the same to her. After this a ring is put in a ? ded (a flat dish) oe oe 
containing water or /asst, and both bride and the bridegroom try to find . gg 
the ring in it. Whoever finds the ring first is supposed to be the winner. “”'” | 
This observance also takes place at the girl's father’s house one day 

before the departure of the daraf marriage process. The ceremony Minh dithdi, 
of munk dikhdi is performed on the same day, the bride receiving small 

presents from her female relatives for showing them her face. With this 

the marriage ceremonies end. The bride after a few days returns to her 

parent's house, where she remains till the mudliéwd, which takes place 

several years later. The mut/dwa ceremony is held an odd number of Mutlded. 
Sia the marriage. Afteritbride and bridegroom live as man and 

wile. 


The marriage-letter is drawn up as among the Gaur Brahmans and Sikh Sard‘rs, 
Banias, with the fewd, jagan, consisting of a cocoanut covered with red Jats and. Khat 
cloth and A4dmmi thread, 5 asérafis (gold coins) and 21 sers of sugar for fis. | 
the boy: 101 suits of clothes, gold bangles, saggi and silver chand and £s¢4" ceremony. 
fanta(ornaments) and shoes for the boy’s mother: a horse with silver 
ornaments for the boy's father, and Rs. 51 for the /dgfs (menial setvants) are 
also sent by the girl's father. These presents vary according to the parties’ 
means. The fewd and /agam are taken by the family priest, the Nai, 

Mirdsi, Chamar and Jhinwar, and for this they receive their dues, consisting 

of shawls, rupeesand sweetmeats. The masiraé or shagan ceremony is Mahsirat cere- 
performed thus: five days before the wedding, 14 maunds of coarse rice, ™"!: 
éagar and Poppy sced are kept in water for a night and then the water is 

taken out and a pada Brahman is called in. He traces the figures of the 

9 grahs in a square, with 5 dyes, henna (menhdi), ding, turmeric, saldra 

(a black seed) and dfé (flour), and then pajan (worship) of the 9 grads is 

afer Then the madire? of the wedding is observed. Seven sokigans 

wives whose husbands are alive) grind seven pieces of turmeric and put them 

in two earthen vessels. Then they put 54 sers of wheat into a witnowing 

basket and give it seven strokes witha pestle (musa/). Then they take seven 

handfuls of wheat and grind it ina handmi ll. After this Ganesh pujd is per- 

formed and coarse rice (éazar) distributed among the children, Aaeari 

(a phylactory of woollen thread) is tied round the left ankles of the pair. 

The shamt and famgn4 ceremonies aré the samé a8 among the Gaur Sédnt. 
Brahmans, but the 4angad ceremony takes place on the same day as the 

shdmt ceremony. Among Jats and Sikhs Sardirs jandif piijan (worship Fane? pifan 
of the jand tree) is performed by the boy on the day the wedding (wombir of jand 
procession starts. A cotton thead is passed seven times round the tree, _ ‘ 

and after pouring a little oil at the foot of the tree he strikes it seven 

times with a sword or ganddsa (hatcliet). On the night of the pherd Sohkdy potd:i 
the sohag patdri (a basket containing things emblematic of a hushand’s . 
life or sehdg) is sent by the boy's father to the girl. It should contain 5 

gold and silver ornaments, shoes, a comb, sasdiir and’ saffron, a phial of 

atar, tehag pura, 14 dates, a cocoanut, a piece of sandal wood and sa*mdid 
(head-thread). The pherd ceremony is the same as among the Gaur 

Brahmans. The sari ceremony takes place on the day o departure, Bari 

The bride's father sends from 7 to 21 baskets of dishes to the 
bridegroom, and he puts jewellery, suits of clothes, henna, fruit, etc., 
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in them and returns them to the bride's father. At the time of 
departure the AAdé (bedstead) ceremony is performed thus: a pddéd 
Brahman traces the figures of the g grd4s on the ground in a square 
and the ‘bride's father worships them, Then a AAd¢t is put in the 
square and all the suits of clothesand ornaments for the bride, with the 
money, sweetmeats and utensils for the bridegrcom’s father, are arranged 
in the square and handed to him inthe presence of the brotherhood. ‘Ihe 
ldgis now receive their (igs (dues). The dowry, which varies with the 
party's means, may include cash, jewellery, clothes for the bride and bride- 
groom, shawls, cloth, cooking utensils, bed and bedding, a horse, camel or 
other animal (muAris) and a dola (palanquin). A cow is given to the 
family priest (parohit), a buffalo to the barber (mai) and a pony to the 
musician (mérdii) of the bridegoom’s party. 


Among the Khalsa Sikhs the anand (marriage) ceremonies which were 
initiated by Amar Das, the third Guru, have recently come into vogue 
instead ae the Hindu marriage ceremonies. These are as follows — 
The girl's father assembles his brotherhood at his house, certain 
shabads of the Granth Sahib are recited, and the day of betrothal, which 
should be the birthday or arand (betrothal or wedding) day of a Guru 
is fixed. The girl's father then sends a Sikh with a rafatadma (rules of 
Sikhism), a Aard (knife), a #ard (iron bangle), a fangéd (comb), two sacha 
(short drawers), a d/e/i (a piece of gur) anda rupee to the boy's father. 
These are received by the boy in the presence of his brotherhood and a bit 
of gur is put in his mouth as asign of the betrothal. The girl's father 
again collects his brotherhood and sends for a gramtAt, or reader of 
the Granth, to draw up the letter fixing the date of the wedding. 
This is sent to the boy’s house by a Sikh, together with a éAe/i and a 
rupee, which are received by the boy's father in the presence of his 
brotherhood. One day before the wedding procession starts, the boy is 
bathed and dressed in yellow clothes, and a sword or séard put in his hand. 
Thus dressed he recites an ardds (prayer) before the Granth, and then the 
brotherhood is feasted. The girl's father also givesa feast to his brotherhood 
one day before the arrival of the wedding procession. 


Next day the procession proceeds to the girl's village, near which hér 
father with a party of Sikhs, singing hymns, receives it. Meanwhile both 
parties interchange the Sikh salutation of wih gtira;i & fatah, and the 
girl's father gives the m/ni, consisting of money and clothes, to the boy's 
father. Then the procession proceeds tothe girl’s house, where flowers 
are scattered over the boy, who bows before the Granth, which is kept 
under a canopy, and sits there while a granthi reads passages from 
it. After this the wedding procession is put up in the guest-house. 
The anand or wedding takes place after midnight. A canopy is 
erected and the Granth Sahib placed in the amgan (square), Then the boy 
and the girl are seated on two dsans (woollen or cotton seats) face to face, 
while rdgis (choristers) sing the dsd Af wdr (verses in praise of God), and 
the granthi recites the ara@ds standing and invokes the Guru's blessings on 
the pair. Then he recites the conditions to be mutually observed by them, 
and when they have both agreed to them, the girl is seated on the 
boy's left, and one end of his dopaftd is either aiatat in her hand or tied 
to her orAnd (sheet). Then the members of her family stand up while the 
frant/i recites the /dmwds (verses) which set forth the Sikh doctrines and 
praise of God four times, while the bridegroom leads the bride four times 
round the Granth. After this the pair sit on one «saw, the bridegroom 


being on the right. Again the granthé declaims the updesh (exhortation) 
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t m both, exhorting them to observe the rules of Sikhism and of the 
NN re stay agread to by: tlaem, the. grenial . recite 
anand bant (marriage verse), declares the marriage concluded before the 
Granth Sahib, and prays for the Guru’s blessings on the pair. Then the 
bride bows before the Granth and gives her hand to her husband. A 
pirshdd (of flour, sugar and gh: cooked) is offered to the Granth, and some 
of it given to the Beideg roars who eats half and hands the other half to his 
wife. Then a sum of money (charhdwa or offering) is offered to the Granth. 
On the day of departure a dowry is given by the bride's father to the bride- 
groom for the girl. 


Among Muhammadans after the preliminary arrangements between 
the two fathers have been completed the girl's father sends his Na{ with a 
set of clothes for the boy's mother and a ring and a handkerchief for the 
boy, who is seated on a foshak (carpet) in the presence of the brotherhood 
to receive the gifts. Then adrum is beaten, and sugar and cooked rice 
distributed among the brotherhood. The Nai then departs, after receiving 
Re. 1-4 and a éién, or piece of cloth, and @ shawl The ceremony is 
called mangni, and the betrothal is then complete. The next cereron 
is the sindhdra. When the date of the marriage has been fixed, 
the Naf is sent by the girl's father with a letter announcing the 
date. The Nai gets Re. 1-4 and a wrap (chddar) as. his neg from 
the boy's father and returns. The dan and neofd ceremonies are the same 
as those of the Hindés. The procession (Jane?) on reaching the bride's 
village goes straight to the Dandal-wdsd, where they are met by the 
bride's relations with the Nai, who gives them staréatto drink. Then 
the bride's father gives Re. t and a resdi (quilt) to the bridegroom, 
while the latter’s father distributes Rs. 3 or Ks. 4 among the = /igis. 
After sunset the mifah or marriage service is read by the Qaziin the 
presence of witnesses, after the bride and bridegroom have signified their 
assent. The bridegroom then makes a promise to pay a certain amount 
of money (mar) in case of falég (divorce) to the bride. | The widd cere- 
monies are the same as among the Hindus. Among Shaikhs, Sayads, 
Mughals and Pathans, the muklawa Pee A does not take place, but it 
still obtains among the Ranghars. Fahes (dowry) is given according 
to rank and position at the time of widé as among the Hindus. 
Widow remarriage does not involve great expense. The Qazi is paid 
Re, 1-4, and dates are distributed. 


LANGUAGE. 


The chief dialects spoken in the State are Bangra or Deswali includ- 
Number of persons | pee tooo, Ahirwati, Panjabi 
Figs 


Dialect. speaki and Hindastani, 
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returned as only 430 in toot. Bangré or Deswali is spoken in the 8 trans- 
Ghaggar villages of thdna Kuléran, close to the Gohla sub-tahsil of Karnal. 
It is locally called Nali or Jand and is said to be a branch of Hinddstani. 
Hariani, spoken in the Hariani tract of the State, which covers nearly the 
whole of pargana Jind and a large tract of pargena Dadri, is also supposed 
to be a debased form of Hindustani. As spoken in porgana Dadri it also 
contains Bigri words. Pure Bagri is spoken in ¢idna Badhra, tahsil 
Dadri. Ahirwati is spoken ia the Abhirwati tract of pargana Dadri. 
Panjabi is spoken in the Sangrér nizdar and has three special dialects 
in this State, véz., Jangli, Jatki and Pawidh. The Jangli dialect is spoken in 
the Sangrir and Balanwali fAdmas. As spoken in Sangrir ¢hdne it is mixed 
with Pawadh and pure Panjabi, but in Balanwali fiina pure Jangli is 
spoken. 


TRIBES AND CASTES. 


Brahmans, who number 29,630 in the State, are mainly found in the 
towns. In the villages the few Brahmans there are generally follow 
agricultural pursuits. Sarsut Brahmans are found in Sangrdr and Gaur 
Brahmans in Jind, Safidon and Dadri. These are the professional Brahmans- 
The Bhat, Bids, Dakaut and Acharaj Brahmans are considered inferior. 


Chanor and Banor were two brothers, Brahmans, who set out to visit 
the Ganges. One day a calf fell on the chauwké where they were cookin 
their food and died there. Chanor at the request of his brother remov 
the calf, and his brother thereupon excommunicated him, Chanor joined 
the Chamars and his son was recognised as a Chamar and called Ram Das 
Bhagat. His descendants are called Ramdasias or Chanors. sa are 
the only Chamar group that employs Brahmans. These Chamarwa Brah- 
mans, as they are called, perform all Brahmanical rites for their clients 
and wear the janeo. Other Brahmans, however, do not associate with 
them. The story goes that Ram Das Bhagat selected a Brahman as his 
spiritual guide when he was out-casted from the Brahmans, and the 
descendants of this Brahman are the Chamarwa Brahmans. Chanors only 
marry Chanors, but they exclude four gors- 


Jogis who have reverted to ‘secularity" (giirast-dshram) still call 
themselves Jogis, though they retain their original go’. Thus there are 
Chauhan Jogis of the Patsaina sect in Jind. They claim descent from 
Manha, a Chauhan who became a Jogi. His wife also became a Jogan, 
but they both reverted to a secular life and settled at Baludna in Patiala, 
whence they migrated to this State. Their descendants are Chauhans by 
got (but apparently Jogis by caste). Jogis of the same sect and of 
the following géfs are found in Jind:—Tur, Rawal,! Gathwala, Madar, , 
Bachchhal, Bachchhak, Kachwaha and Napidl. In marriage three gofs are 
avoided, and also the group of their spiritual collaterals. y intermarry 
with the Kanphar& Jogis. Aarewd is practised. Bios eat fachehi food 
only from Brahmans, Khatris, Vaishyas, Jats, Ahfrs, Kayasths and Kalals. 
An account of the religious orders of the Jogis is given below (page 254). 





' Réwal means ' novice, ' 
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Banids (19,169) are the most important commegcial class. in the State, 
Their divisions—Agarwals, Oswals, Sirimals and Mahesris—appear to be 
real tribal divisions, for they do not smoke or eat with one another. The 
Agarwals are found principally in Jind tahsfl. They have 17 gé¢s. The 
Oswals and Sirimals are ail Farha; and are called Bhabras. The Oswals have 
the following guts :— 


1, Ranke. 4. Bambal. 7. Bamb. | 10. Kohar. 
2. Dogar. 5. Lorye. | 8. Jakh. 
3. Gadye. | 6. Bhahi. | g. Nahar. 


They avoid four géfs in marriage. Their name is derived from the town 
of Osia-Nagri in Mérwar, and the legend regarding their conversion 
to Jainism is that about Sambat 270 the Raja of Osia-Nagrtl, having no 
issue, went to see (darshan karna) Sri Ratan Sari, an ascetic who was 
practising austerities (ap) in a forest near the town, and as he was granted 
a Jar (boon) by the ascetic, he had within the year a son who was named 
Jai Chand. The boy was, however, bitten by a serpent and died. The 
ascetic on hearing of this sent one of his disciples to stop the cremation, 
and, when the body was brought to him, ordered it to be taken back to 
the lari where the prince had been bitten, telling his wife to lie down 
beside it as before. At midnight the snake returned, licked the bite, and 
the prince was thus restored to life. On this the Raja, with all his court 
and people, became Jains. He and his family took the name of Sri Srimal, 
his courtiers that of Srimal, and the Kshatriyas that of Oswal. The gots of 
the Srimals are— 


1. Chanalia. | 3. Kanaudia. | 5. Jaumwal. 
2. Boria. ) 4. Bangaria. 6. Tank. 


An account of the Jains as a religious community will be found below. 
Khatris only number 470 throughout the State. 


The Jats, who number 95,215, or 33°7 per cent. of the total population of 
the State, are by far the most important caste, and form the backbone of the 
agricultural population. Their distribution by religions is shown in the 

| ig‘ margin, The Sikh Jats are found only in tahsi 

ilove an a asi Sangrir. The princip: Jat tribes in the State 

Muhammadens 703 are the Sangwan (5,013), Sheorfin (4,335), 

Ghatw4l (3,883), Redhiés (3,377), Phogat 

(3,044), Lathar (2,263), who are all Hindus, and Chahil (2,939), who are 

mainly Hindus, and the Siddhu (3,612) and Mén (2,757), who are mainly 
Sikhs, An account of some of their géfs is given below, | 


CHAP. I, C. 
Descriptive. 
POPULATION. 
Tribes and 
cheated, 
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Bhainswils., 
Bbedas. 


Chaihils. 


Dallfl, Des: 
wal, Man and 
Siwal Jats. 


Dens. 


Gawarias, 


Gathwilas. 


Gendas. 


Ghanghas. 


]Sgifc. 


Kajlins, 
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The Ahlawat ge? isglescended from Ahla, its eponym. It has held three 
villages, Lajwéna Khurd, Fatehgarh and Répgarh in tahsil Jind for 20 
generations or more. About 400 years ago the descendants of Ahla ipa Bess 
ed from Dighal, a village of Sampla tahsil in Rohtak, and settled at 
Rupgarh. The Ahlawat Jats are all Hindus. 


The Bhainswal gé# (from dhatns, buffalo) is found in tahsil Dadri. The 
Bheda (from 44eda, a sheep) is found in tahsils Sangrar and Dadri. 


The Chahil Jats claim descent from Bala, son of a Chauhan Rajpit, who 
contracted marriage by Aarewd with a Jat widow. Their ancestor agreed to 
accept offerings to Giga, and thus acquired power and called his gut 
Chahil.! He also agreed to accept alms offered to Giga, and the Chahil 
(whatsoever their caste) still receive these offerings. This géfis found in 
tahsils Jind and Sangrdr, belaing 6 villages in the former tahsil, gis. 
Devrar, Radhana, Darydwala and Baraudi. 


The Jats of the Dallal, Neswal, Min and Sawal sub-septs claim descent 
from Dalla, Desi, Man and Sew, the four sonsof Khokhar, a Chauhan 
Rajpat by his Aarewd marriage with a Jat widow. The Dallal gof holds 
seven villages in tahsil Jind, and the Deswal fourin ‘¢hdwa Safidon of 
that tahsil. The Man and Sawal hold no villages, but are found in small 
numbers in villages of the Jind and Sangrdr tahsils. 


The Dun gé? (so called from duhna to milk, because they used to milk 
she-buffaloes, it is said) holds two villages, Karela and Bhabbalpur, in Jind 
tahsil, and is also found in small numbers in tahsil Sangrir. They migrat- 
ed from Hansi and founded the above villages. The Gawaria got (from 
gate, cow) is found in small numbers in the villages of Jind tahsil, 


The Gathwala (from gatia,a burden) were once carriers by trade. They 
hold to villages in tahsil jind, and were immigrants from Hulana, a village 
in the Gohana tahsil of Rohtak. Their villages are Ramnagar, Ram Kall, 
Pauli, Shamlo Kalan, Narana, Narani, Gatauli, Lalat Khera, Anchora Kalan 
and Kurar. 


The Gendis gét is found in villages of tahsils Sangrir and Dadri. Its 
name is said to be derivéd either from ganddsa, an axe, or Gendwas, 4 
village in tahsfl Hissir. The Ghanghas gé?t holds Bhanbewa village in 
tahsil Jind. Their ancestor migrated from Bhiwani tahsil in Hissar, and 
settled in Bhanhewa. The Jiglan gd? is descended from Jéiga, a Rajput, who 
founded Jaglin in Hissar, and it holds three villages, Anta Kalin, Jalalpura 
Kalin and Raidna, in tahsil Jind, having immigrated from Khanda, a v hace 
of Hansi tahsil in Hissar, 17 generations ago. 


The Kajlan gé? claim descent from Kajla, a Chauhan Rajpdat who 
married by Aarewd an Ahir widow, and thus became a Jat. It holds Hatwala, 
a village in tahsil Jind, founded 15 generations ago, and Kajal Khera with 
other villages in'Hissbr) 

The pujaris of GOga are generally called Chahil in Jfndtahsfl, but in Sangrir they are 
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The Kal Khand gé? is descended from Kal and has for 25 genera- CHAP. 1, C. 


tions held the villages of Bawéni and Buradahar in tahs' Tod, 5) eee 
which they founded, having migrated from Rampur-Khandal in Delhi, Descriptive. 
PoruLATION, 


The Kundd gé# is descended from Kunda, a Rajpit, who married a Jat — ona 
widow by #erewd and so lost status. It holds six villages in Jind tahsil costes. 


(see under Phogat). ats. 
lei Khands, 
The Lathar gét claims descent from an ancestor who migrated from fun. 


Jaisalmer and married a Jat widow. He was once attacked and surrounded ~ 
by enemies whom he put to flight, but one of them whom he had captured 
killed him by thrusting a /@fAi or stick into his mouth, whence the name of 
the gé?. They hold seven villages inthe Jind tahsil, giz., Julfina, aoe 
Des Khera, Buddha Khera, Karsaulf, Rajgarh and Lajwaéna Kalan. Julana 
was founded 22 generations ago. 


The Mor géé holds one village in tahsfl Sangrir. It reverences the Mors, 
peacock because the mother of its ancestor who was born in a sangal died in 
iving birth to him and the child was protected from asnake bya peacock. 
t is said to be connected with the Khichar get. 


The Narwal gd? is found chiefly in tahsil Sangrdr. It derives its name Narwdls, 
fancifully from marwdl, Jit, beating, because its progenitor used to take 
such care of the grass growing in waste land that he used to beat the dust 
out of it. It holds a large part of Jhamola, a village in Jind tahsil. 


The Parwaria or Piria gé¢ derives its name from par or hemp, because Pirias, 
its progenitor cultivated that plant, and it still points to the joArt purwdlt or 
hemp tank near Gagaheri in Rohtak as the tank used by its ancestor, It is 
found in Zafargarh, a village of Jind tahsil. 


The Pald géf claims descent from Pali, its eponym, and holds a part of Példs, 
Jhamola, a village in the Jind tahsil. 


The Phogat Jats own 12 villages in tahsil Dadri. They claim descent Phogdts, 
from a Chauhan Rajpdt of Ajmer who first settled in Sanwar, a village in 
Dadri, but Mahi, son of Bhallan Sangat Rai, his descendant, aban oned 
Sanwar and founded a village or AAera, whence he expelled Kundd Jat and 
took possession of the 12 villages held by him. The Kundd Jats are 
now found in tahsil Jind. The Phogat derive their name from piog, a plant 
(used as fodder for camels and also eaten by people in the Bagar) which 
grew abundantly in the village, which was also named Phogat. The gdét 
worships Bab& Shaim{ Dial, a Bairagi fagir whose shrine is at Dadri. The 
oe villages are:—Dadri, Rawaldi, Kamodh, Jhanjar, Khatiwas, 
Loharwala, Shamspur, Mauri, Makrana, Makrani, Dhani and Tikan. 

The Pinia gé# once held 360 villages in or on the borders of Bikaner. Pénias, 
The Piinias are by origin Jats and do not aspire to Rajpiit descent, claiming 
to have been made Jats by the pus or favour of Mahadeo, They are found 
in tahsils Sangrér and Dadri, and hold Akdlgarh in Jind tahsil. The 
following are the Pinia villages :-— 


Tahsil Sangrir ... Buzurg. Kalaudi. Mandi Khurd. 
Ballamgarh. Ghabdan. Chupki. 
Mahilan. Sangriir. Nanhera. 
Tahsil Dadri... Atalah Kalan, = Mankéwas, 
Siswala. Surajgarh. 


Pandwan, 
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CHAT: LG The Rathi Jats claim descent from a Rathor Rae who contracted a 
Descriptive. Aarewd. They are found in some villages in tahsil Dadri, and also hold Khera 
Porutation, - Pakhta, a village founded eleven generations ago in Jind. The Gohra gé? is 

| descended from Gohar, a Tunwér Rajpét. It holds Sila Kherf in Jind 
Tribes and = tahsil. 


castes. 

Tats, 

Rithfs, 

Redhis, The Redhi get is descended from a Jat, Redhi, who founded 
Kandela in tahsil Jind, and has held 14 villages in that tahsil for 25 
generations, having migrated from Hisedr. Their villages are :—Kandela 
Khas, Bhatwéla, Shahibpur, Barséina, Jiwanpur, Lohchap, dlamwala, Mano- 
harpur, Srirag, Ghinga, Igra Kheri, Taloda, and Kehar Kheri. 

Bhanwilas, The Bhanwala géf is descended from Bhana, a Jét, who founded Sawaya 
in Jind, in which tahsil it has also held Asan, and Pilukhera for 24 
generations. 

Sangrotas, The Sangrota gé? claims descent from a Chauhan Rajpit who killed a 
dacoit with a sengar or quarter-staff, and migrated from Karnal. It holds 
ad villages—Dhigana, Jamni, Bhairon Khera and Hatthwala—in tahsil 

nd. 

Sangwins, The Sangwan Jats claim descent from Sardhfi, a Rajpét of Sarsti 


Jangid. Sangd, son of Naini, his descendant, migrated from Ajmer and 
founded Baghanwal near Kheri Buttar, Tawala and Jhoja in the Dadri 
tahetl. Sanmi became a Jat. He brought with him Mahta, a Godaria 
Brahman, a Jhanjaria Nai, a Khurian Dom, and a Sahjlan Chamar, and 
these géts are still clients of the Sangwan, which holds 57 villages in 
Dadri, 55 of these lying in the Sangwan /#ppd. It also owns one village 
in tahstl Jind.! From this tribe are descended the Jakhar and Kadan gifs, 
each of which holds twelve das or villages in Rohtak, and the Pahil, Man* 

Jokhare. and Kalkal géts. The Jakhar gé¢ does not intermarry with: the Sangwan or 
Kadan gé/s; these two latter, however, may marry with each other. 


oe 








'The following are the Sangw4n villages :— 


Charkhi. Kubja Nagar. Mand{ Kehar. 
Fatehgarh, Chhapdr. Rahrauda Kalin. 
Pantiwis Kalin Dohka Harya. Siswila. 
Pantiwds Khord. Dohka Dina. Birhi Kaldn. 
Dohkl. Dohka Mawiji. Birch! Khord. 
Tkhtifirpura. Ataila Kalin. Pindwin. 
Rasiwés. Ataila Khurd. Minkdiwas. 
Kher! Battar. Balawdl. Pachopa Kalin. 
Kheri Bara. Mandaulf, Pachopa Khurd. 
Mohra. Mandaula. Ghilka Heri. 
Tiwdla. Abidpura. Gokal. 

Badal. Baldit. Barsina. 
Asdwart. Katlina, Mandi Harya. 
God4na. Gaurfpur. Mand{,Parinn. 
Jhojhi Khurd. Sohdiwés, Narsingwds. 
Jhojhd Kalan. Galkats. Didiwdla Nandkarn. 
Raémalwas. Nandgion. Bhirwl, 

Kalai, Sdrang. Rahrandl. 
Didfwdta Rishanpura. Bindré Ban. Rahraude Khord. 


. “But the Man are said to be allied to the Dallil, Deswil and Sewils,—see uncer 
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The Sankhlan géf claims Chauhan Rajput origin. It held Goran CHAP.I,C, 
village in Rohtak, where in consequence of some success gained over the De scriptive. 
Muhammadans, who objected to the sounding of the san&h or conch-shell, it “~~~ 
acquired the title of Sanxhlan. It is found in small numbers in villages of Porutation, 


the Jind tahsil. Tribes and 
castes, 


te 
sankhlins, 

The Saran géf claims Rajpét origin. Its ancestor migrated from Ssrans. 
Saharanpur and lost status by marrying a fat widow. It holds Jalani village 
in Jind tahsfl, and is also found in small numbers in villages of tahsil Dadri. 

The Sheoran géé claims descent from Sheora and Samathra, Chauhan Sheordas, 
Rajpits, who migrated from Sambhar and settled in Sidha in the Lohard 
State. They founded villages in Lohard and in the Dadri tahsil, and their 
descendants held a chaurdsi or 84 villages, 52 in the modern State of Lohard 
and 32 in tahsil Dadri, but the number of villages is now about roo all told, 
the sdf holding the 35! villages of the Sheoran fappd in Dadrf. From the 
Sheoran are descended the Dhankar, Dhaka, Tokas, Jabar, Kunddi, Rapria 
and Phogat. 

The Sahrawat ed? claims to be Tar Rajputs by origin. Their ancestor Sahrawats. 
conquered Taragadh in Akbar's time and thus obtained the title of Sdr Bir 
or chieftain, whence the name Sarawat or children of Sar (Sdr). It holds 
two villages in Jind tahsil and is found in small numbers in villages of Dadri. 

The Sinhmar (or ‘ tiger-slayer') géé is found in small numbers in the Sinhmdra. 
villages of Gatauli, Jajawanti and Bartana in tahsil Jind andin tahsil Dadri. 
Originally Kalhar by géf, one of them killed a tiger and acquired the title of 
Sinhmar. 

Five géts of the Jats derive their names from parts of the deri tree, Rangfs, cs 
thus— pertas, Jase 
As and Khichars, 
(#) Rangi, from rang, or bark of the deri tree used for dyeing, 
(if) Jaria, from yar, the root, 
(iz) Beria, from der, the fruit, 
(iz) Jhari, or seedlings, and 
(v), Khichar, or bud. 

These five géfs may, however, intermarry. They are found in small 
numbers in tahsil Dadri. 

Rajpdts are found in tahsil Dadri and the Safidon rdga of Jind. Réjpits. 


Windis ... er Their distribution by religion is shown 
Sikhs... ee 0 in the margin. The Punwars who num- 
Muhammadans =. 5,404 ber 3,608 are mainly Hindus, and so 


ate the small JétG group, the other sub-divisions, Bhatti, Chauhan and 
Mandahér being mainly Muhammadans. Hindu Rajpits are found in about 
gt villages of the Dadri tahsil, while the Muhaniaadah Rajputs, or 


'Phe following are their villages in Dadri tahefl:— 


Shim Kalaydn, Gobindpura, Jeall, 

Doirka, Mathra, Nimar, 

Lidiwds, Sdrajgarh, Kanarah, * 

Dandma, L Kadima, 

Bhdpall, Bhindwa, Un Mutasil Badhwdna, 

Kari Tokha, Hinsiwds Khurd, Dagroli, 

Kari Add, Hinsiwis Kalin, Rodrol, 

Kari Ripa, Nanda, Chandainf, 

Karl Dis, Dhandsari, i Tim bis, 
c4ef Dharal, Kaskanda, Rim Bas, and 
dri Midh, Chindwis, Hal, 


ot I 
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Ranghars, live chiefly round Saffdon. Ranghar is fancifully derived 
from rana, strife or battle, and ghar, home, owing to their turbulence. 
The Ranghars are Muhammadan Rajpits who were in this part of 
India largely converted to Islim in the reign of Aurangzeb. They 
have the same géfs as the Rajpdts, including Bhatti, Punwér, Tir, Jat, 
Chauhan, Mandahar, Batgujjar, Mendse Kandahr, Panhir and Sankarwér. 
The KRanghars of Jind tahsfl claim descent from Firoz, son of Bhitira 
the first Hindu Rajput converted to Islim under Aurangzeb. They avoid 
one go? in marriage, and the bridegroom wears a sehrd on his forehead, not 
@ maur or crown. They still have Brahman parohtts, who give them pro- 
tective threads (pahunhkchi or ratshabdndhan) to wear on the wrist at the 
Solono festival, and mazrte or barley seedlings which they put in srt ig ie 
on the Dasehra. The parofits are given money at such festivals and 
at weddings. They eat and smoke with all Muhammadans except Mirdsfs, 
Dhobfs, Pharéis, Khatiks, Chamars and Chihrds. They do not practice 
4arewdé as arule. Those, who do, are looked down upon, but not excommuni- 
cated. They strictly observe parda, and their women generally wear blue 
trousers, a éurfi or bodice and a blue and red chddar. They are addicted to 
cattle-theft and have chiefs called agzwds, ize., agewdlas or agesambhalnewdlas, 
who take charge of the stolen cattle and keep them for a time by turns. When 
the owner gets a clue, he goes to the agwa, who restores the cattle for a con- 
sideration, called désinga, which is divided between him and the actual 
thieves. They profess belief in Guga Pir, but most of them have strong 
faith in Devi Shakti, and before starting on a thieving expedition they 
often vow to offer her a tenth of the booty, which is called dasaundh. 
The following proverbs illustrate their turbulent and thieving character :— 
Kanghar mit nd kijiye, Ai kanth nddin: Bhukd angkar dhan hare, 
Kaja hare parén. “O simple-minded husband, do pot make friends 
with a Ranghar, for when hungry he steals and when rich fe murders”! 
Ranghar kis kd piydré, le rok Satide nara; Ho tinkd, mol hare bard 
le to le, nahin dikhéwe talwérd, “A Ranghar, dear to no one, 
borrows in cash and pays in cattle. He asks Rs. 12 for a cow 
worth Rs. 3 saying ‘ Take it or look on the sword,” | 


Other agricultural castes are the Ahfrs, Ardins and Malis, and 
various other smaller bodies. The Ahirs have the following tradition 
as to their origin: A Brahman once took a Vaisya girl to wife and her 
offspring were pronounced amat-sangié or outcast : again a daughter 
of the amat-sangids married a Brahman and her offs ring were called 
Abhirs (1c, Gopas or herdsmen), a word corrupted into Ahir. They 
are divided into three sub-castes:—{1) The Nandbansi, who call them- 
selves the offspring of Nanda, the foster-father of Srf Krishna ; (2) the 
Jadu-bansi, who claim to be descendants of the Yadi, a nomadic race ; 
and (3) the Gualbansi, who say that they are descended from the 
ae ge danced with the God Krishna in the woods of Bindraban 
and Gokal. 


Some of the géfs of the Nandbans{ Ahirs are— 
1. Harbanwal. 

Kaholf. 

Khatban. 

Bachhwél. 

Pacharia. 

7s San waria. 


Auf oy 
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The Jadt-bansi Ahirs are mostly found in the Abfrwati and Hariana 
tracts which lie partly in this State, while the Nandbansis and Gualbansis 
are found in Mathura and Bindraban. All three sub-castes are endogamous 
and avoid four gé?s in marriage. The go?s of the Jadu-bansis are— 


1, Sanp. 19. Notiwal. 37. Mandhar. 
3, Thokarén. 20. Dholiwal. 38, Khalodhia. 
3. Kalgan. 21. Jharudhia, 39. Narban. 
4. Balwan. 22. Dabar. 40. Kankas. 
5. Khalod, 23. Jarwal. 41. Kakralia. 
6. Khola, 24. Sonaria. 42. Khiseva. 
7- Dhundala. 25. Abhiria. 43. Mohal. 

S. Kosalia. 26. Sultania. 44. Khurmia. 
qg. Mitha. 27. Tohania. 45. Janjaria. 
10. Lanba. 28. Chatasia. 46, Datali. 
11. Lodia. 29. Chura. 47. Karera. 
12. Dahia. 30. Mahla., 48. Kinwal. 
13. Kharpara. 31. Kalilia. 49. Bhisaria. 
14. Bhusla. 32. Bhagwaria. 50. Napiria. 
15. Jadam. 33- Khorria. 5t. Harbala. 
16, Bachhwalia. 34. Bhankaria. 52. Dumdolia. 
17. Tundak. 35. Pacharia. 53- Kakudia. 
18. Khosa. 36. Kharotia. 54- Bhunkalan. 


The Ahifrs are all Hindds. They worship Shiva, Devi and Thakur, whose 
temples they frequent, They consider the pipal, tulsi, siras and darota sacred, 
do not even cut a branch from them, and often worship the two former, 
They consider it a great sin to kill cows, oxen or bulls, and they worship them. 
They worship the sm4l-pox goddess to protect their children, and reverence 
Brahmans, giving them ddn or alms. They keep fasts on Sundays, 
Tuesdays and the Ikadshi days, and make pilgrimages to Gaya. They 
adopt gurxs who are either Brahmans or Baneg® receiving santhis (beads) 
from them and also a guré mantra, called the Xrishna mantra, and 
offer them two or three rupees as Jhet or priya. They chiefly worship Sri 
Krishna, Their birth, death and marriage ceremonies resemble those of 
the Malls, Gdjars and Jats. Like them they practise karewd, but the elder 
brother does not take the widow of the younger. They eat uncooked and 
cooked food with all Brahmans and Vaisyas, but the latter do not eat 
uncooked food with them. They will eat uncooked food with Rajpiits, Jats, 
Hindu Gujars, Rors, Sunars and Tarkhins. Their primary occupation js 
rearing cattle, making géi, and selling milk. As cultivators they do not take 
a high place, as they open more on their cattle than on their fields, 
Their women wear blue coloured gowns (lenghds). 


CHAP. 1, C. 
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Religion of 
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Social position, 


Descriptive. 
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Other agrico’- 
toral castes : 


Malls. 


The Mughals, 


Artisan and 
menial castes : 
Sundirs, 


Tarkhains, 


Nadis. 
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The Malis in Jind (4,491) are mainly Hindus and are by occupation 

(1. Pha. caste  apavie (Sanskrit Malakar, 

.—Endogamous sub. | 7 3%. one who makes garlands), They 
‘ale {3 i have the pare noted inthe 

Ls Sdrajbansi, margin. Group | do not eat flesh 


7. Sikas Kanchi. ke Malis (or superior M 4l is ). 
) 8. Sree ey Group Il are Purbids and eat 
-9 Machi. flesh, whence they are called niche 
daran £e Malis (interior Malis). The first five sections perform the Hindu 
wedding ceremonies, avoid 4 géts in marriage, and practice sarewd. 
They adopt Brahmans or Bairégis as their guris, and receive éanthis 
(beads) from them. Sikas Mali girls wear glass bracelets (chtiris), but 
married women do not. Besides gardening, some Malis work as watermen 
in tahsil Dadri. In tahsil Sangrdr some of them have adopted Sikhism 
and follow the Guru Granth. In tahsil Jind are mostly found Pha! Malis 
a a glint EN eae — of the following 9 gets are 
ound in the State: Kapur Kainthli; Tank Girna, Dhaya, Agarwal, Gau 
Sach, Kohér, Bawaniwal and Bagri. 2 a See 

The Mughals (854), who are mainly confined to the town of Jind and 
are a diminishing community, are represented by the Chaghatta and Turk- 
man tribes, which intermarry with each other and with Shaikhs and Pathans 
a to Sayyids they only give daughters and do not obtain wiyes from 
them. 

The Sunérs (1,539) have two main sub-castes (farig), Mair and Tank, 


IL.—Endogamous sub- 


& Kachhwat and hence are called wffel-daran 
Caste. ; 


which in this State are strictly endogamous. They claim descent fr, 
Marea) © Seabee The Mair claim to be a beanch of the Bhatti Ray 
pits, The Tank, a sept of Rajpits, in the western Districts, claim to be 
descendants of the Yadd-bansi. The Bagge, a Mair géf, claim descent 
from Rao Chhabila of Delhi, whose complexion was degga, which means 
white in Panjibi, whence their names. The Plaur, also a Mair gé#, claim 
descent from Saint Pallava, whose name is derived from Pallava, or # leaf,” 
owing to his worshipping below the leaves of a danyan tree, The Masan 
géé of the Mairs claims descent from a child born when his mother became 
sati atthe chiala or masdn, ‘burning place. The Jaura derive their 
origin from the twin (jaura) birth ofa boy and a serpent. The serpent 
died, but the boy survived and the Sundrs of this get still reverence the 
serpent. ~ 

_ The Tarkhans (6,513) are mostly Hindus. In Jind tahstl the Hinde 
Tarkhins ave two sub-castes, Dhaman and KbAG the men ae 
former wearing the nose-ring, while those of the latteg do not. The two 
sub-castes eat and smoke together, but do not intermarry. The Khatt sdts 
are Sapél, Manor, Min and Tin, The Dhaman géts are Rapil, Jandi 
Matharu and Birdi. In marriage they avoid four géfs and practise sarewd. 
The Khatis worship Guru Govind Singh and the Dhamans Sidh, whose 
shrine is at Rakhra, a village ten miles from Nébha. The Muhammadan 
Khatis have the same sub-castes as the Hindus, but are further divided into 
Desj and Multani. These two grou intermarry. The Muhammadan Dha- 
mans have three sub-castes, Birdi, Chine and Mankd. 7 } 

The Nais (5,371) are nearly all Hindus. T See Ve Sh 
Bhina and Gokal, the two sons of Sain Bhagat. Te comin ae 
are Banbherd and those of Gokal Golds. The gét names are taken eithe: 
form of the Rajpitdna word Bhat fs the tileof Thences Petje» Branch. Bhatti, the. Panjab 
Védd-bansf or Royal Rajpit family, descendants of Krishan and enaeae i feo Rrorc sn 
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from the names of ancestors or of the places whence those ancestors immi- 
grated. The Muhammadan Banbherdés marry within the géf. A man of an- 
other caste cannot under ordinary circumstances become a Naf. If, however, 
a boy of another caste is apprenticed to a Nai who has influence in his caste, 
the master obtains a Nai wife for the boy, and he thus becomes a Nai. The 
panchdyat system still obtains among the Nafs. The head of the panchdyat 
is the sarpanch, who lives at the sadr. Subordinate territorial divisions are 
the nisémat and ¢héna. Hindus pay especial reverence to Sain Bhagat, 
and Muhammadans to Suleman. 


The Mirdsis (1,698), a caste of singers, minstrels, and genealogists, are 
mainly Muhammadans. The word wrisi is derived from the Arabic madris, 
‘ inheritance,’ the members of this caste being hereditary bards or minstrels. 
They are divided into the following eight occupational groups, which as a 
rule do not intermarry one with another :— 


1. Rai Mirasis, who receive education, and as padids teach boys 
Hindi accounts, &c., and also compose Aadiis (verses). These 
are mirisis of the Jats. 


2. Mir Mirasis who recite eulogistic verses. 


3. Kaldwant, ‘ possessed of art and skill’ (4a/a), who sing and play 
on the tambourine and are mirdsis of the Rajpitts. 


These three groups are true Mirisis. 


4. Karhale Mirdsts, who are considered lower than the real Mirasis, 
as their ancestor married a woman of another tribe. They 
are genealogists and their musical instruments are the fad/a 
(small drum) and serangi. The true Mirésis do not marry 
with them. 


5. Naqgdl Mirdsis, who are mimics. They have no relations with 
| the true Mirdsfs. 


6. Ddéms, who live in company with dancing girls, and play the Ad/a, 
sarangi, etc., when they sing anddance. On this account 
they are considered entirely distinct from, and lower than, 
the true Mirdsis, with whom they do not intermarry or 
associate. 


q.  Jtabddis, who are really Mirasis, and trace their descent from 
Bhai Mardana, who was a Mirési and played the radaé before 
Guru Nanak, whence his descendants were called Rababfs. 
They do not intermarry with Mirasis or Dims. They beg 
alms only from Sikhs, while Mirasis beg from all castes. 
They believe in Guru Nanak and recite the shadds of the 
Granth. Their instrument is the raddé. 


$. Dhidhis, who play the dhadh, and sing of the deeds of the heroes 
ofthe past. A Dhadhi will marry with a Dhadhj, but not with 
other Mirasfs. 


A kabit (verse) describes these divisions, thus—“Gundn ke ségar 
hain, sdt ke ujdgar hain, dikhdri badshdion he, parbhon ke Mirést, 
singhon ke Rabébi, Qawwi!l Pirsddon ke; sabhi hamen janat hatn, 
Dim maljadon ke"—“We are the ocean of knowledge (gun), the 
enlighteners of castes, beggars of the kings, Mirdsis (hereditary bards) 
of our jaj/mdns (patrons), Rababfs of the Sikhs, and Qawwal (story-tellers) 
of the Pirzidas (Shaikhs). All men know us, we are the Dims of rogues. 
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The géts of all these Mirds{s, Dims, Rab4bis, &c., are the same, and are 


as follows :— 


1. Mokhars, the Mirdsis of the Punwér Rajpiits and Jats. 

2. Tangar, the Mirfsis of the Sidhu Jats. 

3. Chunbhar. | 

4. Sadeo, the Mirdsis of the Man gé? Jats and hence called Manke, 
§- Pabbi, Mirds{s of the Jondhi and Tahindse Jats. 

6. Posle, the Mirasis of the Sayyids, and hence considered Superior. 
7. Bhet, ) 

8. Kattu, Mir of Shaikhs, Réjpits and other Muhammadans. 
9g. Kalet, J 

10, Limba, the Mirasfs of the Dhaliwal Jats. 

11. Dhummun, the Mirdsis of the Bhandhal Jats. 

t2. Goche, the Mirasis of the Bandher Jats. 

13. Jhand, the Mirasis of the Gil Jats. 


14. Sangal,) the Mirasis of the Bhular Jats, and hence also called 
Bholra. 


15. Tindd, 


The Mirasis of each géf have their own clients or jajmdns, from whom 
they receive /iigs (dues) on ceremonial occasions, when they recite genealo- 
ies, etc. They are also agriculturists, and take service ‘in the State and 
British territory. The Mirasis make it a general rule to imitate their 
jajmans, so that a Mirisi in marriage will avois as many géts as his jajman 
does. This ts alsothe case in the matter of darewd, i.e, a Mirasi will practise 
éarewd if his jajmtdn does so, otherwise not. The Mirdsf women dance and 
sing before the women of their jajmdns. They are called mangla mukhi 
(mouth of happiness) because they initiate festivities. The Mirdsis have, like 
all Muhammadans, faith in Muhammad, but a few of them are also believers 
in Devi, whom they call Durga Bhiwanf, and before be inning a song or 
hymn sing her éhef astollows: A’ Durga Bhiwdnt jamdre ang sang, 
hamdrt mushkil dsan hoe, *O Durga Bhiwani, come into our company, 
so that our difficulties may be removed.’ The Mirasis also have Mirasis 
of their own called Mir Mang (be: ging from Mir), who do not beg 
alms from any caste except the Mirasis, and do not remain, eat or 
drink in a village where there is no Mirdsi. A Panchdyat system exists 
among.them, but is nearly obsolete. 


The Telis (3,445), who are all Muhammadans in Jind, have three 
occupational gro UPS the Kharasids or millers, the Pinja or Dhunna, cotton 
cleaners, and the Telfs proper, who are oil-pressers. These oro: 1 
intermarry, eat and smoke together, They have four territorial 
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groups—Desi, Multanf, Bagri and Nagaurf. They have the following 
fotsi— 

Jhamin, | : 

Karim, i so called from the names of their ancestors ; 

Balim, 

Maindra, ‘4 rtcect ath 

“sri } from Khatet géfs ; 

Bhatti, 

Chauhan, | | | 

Tur, rfrom the Rajpdts of these gé?s whom they originally 

Ragu, { served; 


and. Gorye, Talium, Saundhf, Mandhril, Gaindi, and Alamf Panwér, 
descendants of Rajde,a Panwar Rajput of Dharanagri; Malik, a title 
given to their ancestor by the king of Ghazni; Nigaha and Jhamain, from 

igith and Jhemen two Brahman gefs ; and Khilji, who were converted to 
Islam in the time of the Khilji Sultans. Some of these gis avoid four gifs 
in marriage, others follow the Moticustom. They revere Abdul QOddir J{lanf 
(commonly called Pir Sahib), in whose honour the Raushant fair is held at 
Ludhiana in Rabi-us-Sinf. The Telis carry their sick cattle to hig strine and 
tie them up there all night to cure them (chan4i bharnd). They also make 
offerings to the shrine at fair-time. They worship their oil-press as a 
representative of the god, Bhairoa, and make offerings of fard’ or 
fiufea (porridge) to it. The panchiyat system exists among them. 
In the Jind tahsil there are the following fsppis: Ikas, Kandela, Nirdna, 
Zafargarh, Gangoli and Julana. The chanuntra is at Jind town. The 
office of sarpanch is hereditary. Anyone adopting the cecupation of a 
Teli is allowed to eat and smoke with them and his descendants are 
received into the caste after one or two generations, 


ee Salpeter’ Jind (6,393) of both Hindu and Muhammadan, and 
each religion has different groups, though there is a Desf group in both. 
The Hinds Kumbhars are divided Fata brn tertitatial sccune Mdewaet aia 
Desi. The former are immigrants from Marwar and are sub-divided into 
Khap Mards of agriculturists, and Khip Bandas, who are potters by 
occupation. These two groups do not intermarry, eat or smoke with one 
another. The Hindu Kumhars are mainly Marwari. They avoid four 
gots in marriage. The Desi Kumbhars are also sub-divided into two 
endogamous groups, Mahar or Mari, and Gola, whose members may 
‘moke and eat together. The females of the Mari group wear a 
nose-ting of gold or silver, while those of the Golzs do not. Both work 
as potters and keep donkeys for carrying loads. The Mahar Kumha-s 
claim descent from Kubba Bhagat of Jagannath. He quarrelled with 
his wife, because she had broken hia md/d and so she left him and 
married his servant, from whom the Golas are descended. The 
story emphasises the social superiority of the Mahars. The Hindu 
Kumhars are also cross-divided into several occupational oups, Kumhars 
or ptters, Kazgirs, who make toys and small articles of pottery, 
Shorag -rs, saltpetre makers, and Ningars, or salt-workers.  Inter- 
marriage between these groups is not prohibited, but it is unusual. 
The Muhammadan Kumhars are either Desi or Multani, forming two 
endogamous sub-castes. Tke Muhammadan Kumbars are mainly Desi. 
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The females of the Desi Muhammadan Kumbhérs wear a chela or pehan (a 
kind of gown) after marriage, and those of the Multani do not. -Multdni 
Kumbers take offerings to the Sét/a goddess. The Muhammadan 
Kumhars have their chaunéra (/#t. platform) or head-quarters of the 
community at Hissar. The elder (chawdhri) receives one rupee at a wed- 
ding. The panchdyat system is still found among the Kumhirs. The Mahar 
Kumbhars have their chauntra or geddi at Kalayat, an ancient village in 
tahsil Narwana, Patiala State. ‘The elder acts as an umpire or patriarch 
of the sub-caste, and cases between members of the brotherhood are settled 
by him. He receives a rupee and a garment ata wedding, The office is 
sometimes hereditary and sometimes elective. Outsiders. cannot become 
members of the caste. 


The Chhimbas or Chhimpis (2,361,) ‘ Stampers ’ claim descent from Nim 
Deo, asonof Bam Deo, a resident of Pindlipur village in the Deccan. 
ripe, the birth of Nam Deo, tradition avers that Bim Deo one night 
entertained Sri Krishna and Udhoji, who were turned out by the people, 
as Udhoji was a leper. They were in Mayavi forms. At midnight Sri 
Krishna and Udhoji disappeared, leaving Bim Deo and his wife asleep. 
Udhoji hid himself ina sip# (shell), and when Bim Deo went to wash 
clothes he foynd the shell which was put in the sun and produced an infant, 
afterwards called Nam Deo. This in ant was fed and nursed by the wife of 
Bam Deo. Nam Deotaught his son Tank and his daughter’s son, Rhilla, the 
trade of dyeing, stamping and sewing clothes. Nam Deo died at Ghamana 
in the Amritsar District, where there is a temple to him cailed “ Ném Deoji 
ka Dera,” and a festival is held there yearly on the shankrén? of Magh. 
The two sub-castes, Tank and Rhilla, do not intermarry, though they may 
eat and smoke together. The Tank has the following gdéfs :— 


Ratan Sarda. Madahar. Uthwal. 
Jassal, Dhilon. Kainth. 
Sappal. Daddé, Rain Kamoh. 
Khurpa. Man, Agroha. 
Panwiir, Sur, Ola, 
Panpher. Khattt, Halau. 
Thonwa. Jassau, Panda. 
Tohdnia. Taggar. 

The Rhilla géts are 
Gadu, Moche. Panisap. 
Unt. Untwal. Gadhiya. 
Jabora, Lakhmira. Bandarya. 
Chhobapind. Bananwal. Gar. 
Lita. Kanhdra, Thepra. 
Moata. Rilu. Misa Chéha, 
Yandla. Rajalwial. Miydni. 
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The Muhammadan Chhimbds are divided into two groups, the DeswAlf CHAP. | Lc, 
and Multini, which intermarry, The Deswali gd¢s are— Descriptive. 
Patya- Kokar. Sampal, PoruLaTion, 
Katarmial. Chamra. Sata. Trikes and 
The Multani gé?s are— cnsten. 
Singh. Jhakkal Khakhrakla. ae ae 
Bagich, Chauth. Chamra. Chhimbds, 


In marriage both groups avoid one gif and practise karewd. ~ 


+ The Chahras (8,915) are divided intotwo groups, Mazhabi or converts Chahris. 
to Sikhism and Desi. It is-said that they intermarry in this State, though 
the Mazhabis will not touch night-soil and are by occupation weavers. 
The Chuhras have the following gdts:—Tapak, Dogchal, Sarswil, Kagrah, 
Machal, Bed. 


Chamars (23,565) after the Jats and the Brahmans, are the largest Chamirs. 
community in the State- 


The family of Gadrikhiin, one of the minor Phdlkiin families, is the Leading families: 
most important in the State, and is described at pages 275—277 of Griffin's The Badrdkoin. 
“Rajis of the Punjab." The pedigree table of the family isasfollows:— '™!- 


H. H. Raja Gajpat Singh 
im aon 








3 | 
le ee et ea ee z 
Mehar Singh, H. H. Raja Bhag Singh Bhiip Si 
d. 1771. of Jind, d. 1819. Site 
aa 
SS 
Karm Singh, Basiwa Singh, 
d, 1815. d. 1830; 


| 
H. H. Raj» Sarip Singh | | | 
of Jind. | Sukha Singh, Bhaywin Singh, 
d. 1652. d. 1852, 


=— ag 2 


Haratm Singh, H. 2) Raja 
@. 1856. Hira Singh of Nibha, 
b. 1844. 


eed 
Ne sec Se 


1 
Diwin Singh, Sher Singh, c 
d. 1897. d: 1881. ‘ae 
Secs See Singh, Shamsher Singh; 
1900: by. 1872. 
| + | | 
(Kika 1st.) (Keka ond.) (Kaka ard.) 
Boy born 1896: Boy born 1898. Boy bora rono, 


Shamsher Singh, now (1903) 32-years old, is the representative of th 
younger branch of the family and is entitled to attend Provincial Darbirs ee 
a sorldar or feudatory of the State. This branch helds Badrikhan and 
Bhammawaddi, twe villages of which the yearly ama is: Re, 8,843 on an 
area 6,443 acres, and pays Rs. 644 @ year as commutation tax tothe State. 


= ' He died in 1906, | | 
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_ Less important than the Badrakhan family, but also ene of the minor 
Philkian families, is that of Dialpera. Its founder Bulagi Singh, the third son 
of Sukhchen, was afull younger brother of H. H. Raja Caipat Stogh of Jind! 
He had two sons, Mirza and Jita Singh. Mirza founded the village of 
Dia|pura, where both brothers lived, and their descendants now share it in 
4 puttis and 17 #4ul/ds, their total income being Rs. 4,800 a year less 
Rs. 516 payable to the State as aéwdé (local rates). Dialpura is in tahsfl 
Sangrur, Bir Singh, a grandson of Mirza, held the village of Jaldlpura 
Kalan mn tahsil Jind, with a m2zAdsi/ or income of Rs. 595 2 year, still paid 
in cash to his descendants. Makkhan Singh, another grandson of Mirza, 
held the village of Ikas in tahsil Jind with an income (ma1Adsi!) of 
Rs. 434 a year, still paid to his descendants. Though this Philkian family 
has no political or historical importance and is not entitled to be present 
at any Darbar, at marriages, é'c., they are treated as brethren receiving 
and giving meofds and other ceremonial gifts, 


___ The family of Chaudhri Jhérd, in the town of Dadri, comes next in 
importance. Shard obtained the title of Chaudhri from Maharaji Jaswant 
Singh of Jodhpur, on the occasion of his journey from Delhi through Dadri 
to his capital as a reward of his hospitality and other services. He was also 
granted liberal allowance by the Maharaj. in the form of cash and grants of 
ea ie During the rule of the Nawab of Dadri the members of this 
family had considerable influence, and still, though not Darbiris, they have 
entered into alliances with the chiefs. The daughter of Chaudhri Jawahar 
Singh, seventh in descent from Jhard, was married to H. H. Raja Raghbfr 
Singh of Jind. Chaudhri Kapér Singh, now (1903) 32 years old, is the 
representative of Jawahar Singh. ‘Lhe following is the pedigree of this 
family :— | 

Jhuird Singh. 

Sobha Singh. 

Kusil Singh. 

Sukhrim Singh. 
ret Nath. 
Bishen Singh. 


Bahil Singh, Hira Singh. Jawdhar Singh, 
Kahnaya Lal. Khasi Singh. Kapir Singh. 
Dorydo Singh, Sultan Singh. 

The Sikhs are confined almost entirely to tahsil Sangrér, being 


very few in Jind and Dadri, where they are generally either in State service 
or recent settlers. | 
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! Fide “The Réjéa of the Punjab,” pages s79—280, 
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The Singh Khilsa are the followers of the tenth Gura Govind Singh, 
wlio are initiated by taki: g the p-Aw/ or baptism in order to be admitted 
into the Sodh Bans Khalsi. They are distinguished by the five dathds : 
(f) the ées or long hair unshaved nead ; (47) the &-¢44 or short drawers 
in place of the a@aoti of the Hindus, and the ¢uhmat of the Muhammadans ; 
(22) the Aard or ifoa bangle ; (tr) the Aanghd or comb; and (r) the &ired 
or kuife ; and are also called pihwlia oc Amritia. They follow the Granth, 
are forbidden to use tobacco, brt are allowed to indulge in spirits and 
druzs. They telieve that Mahnkal, Mahskali, Maha-Vishnu, Maha- 
Lakshmi are buta ra#p or form of the AAd/purkh, and that the ten 
Gurus are the Ams-auéd+s or incarnation of that rap, and that both 
the ¢/ and Dasam Granths are the embodiment or deh rapist? of 
Moran Rap Guru. The Sahajcharis are Sikhs. who are not initiated 
by the potn! or cstinguished by the five Aakeds. The Sultani Sikhs 
believe in Pir Sakhi Sarwar Sultan Nigahiya. They distribute a large 
round flat cake every Thursday after having the &e/ama read Ly the 
Bharai. In sickness or distress they call in the Bharai to beat a 
drum and keep a vigil (fdgran rafhad) for the night. Sultanf Sikhs 
do not eat the flesh of any animal killed by j4a'kad or decapitation, 
as other Sikhs do, but like Muhammadans eat flesh killed by Aa/d/. Some 
of them wear the 4es or long hair, but not so others. They do not eat the 
flesh of pigs. Mazhabi Sikhs are generally Chahras (sweepers), who have 
abandoned their occupation after being initiated by the pats. They are 
the followers of the tenth Guru Govind Sicgh. 


The Hindu customs ave as a rule strictly adhered to in the State, 
even some Sikhs and Jains performing certain Hindu religious ceremonies, 
such as the s&rdt4 and worship of Durga and Devi. Brahmans and 
Vaisyas are often seen going tothe temples of Shiva, Narain, Devi, etc., 
in the evening, where they worship with flowers and sandal, singing 
éhajans or hymns, ringing bells, and holding a lighted lamp with four 
wicks in their hands. This ceremony is called drif mtdrnd. The 
worshippers receive charmdmaf or holy water, leaves of the fis? plant 
and some palastdr, called devi 4a bhog or parsedd. In small villages, 
where there are notemples, Brahmans and Vaisyas go and bathe in the 
tank in the morning, repeating the words, Ram, Ram Nariyana, Sri 
Krishna, etc. some also taking md/ds (beads) in their hands. The 
Hindu religious reform movements such as the Arya Samaj. Deo Samij, etc., 
are not very popular. The ordinary objects of worship of this class are 
Sith. Mata, the goddess of small-pox, worshipped mostly by women, who 
offer water in a /ofe and a charsdwa or oifering consisting of cooked 
rice, sweet cates, etc., at her shrine. The worship of the pipal tree and 
of Muhammadan saints are also common among the Hindus. The Hindu 
sects and religious orders are as num*“rousin Jind as elsewhere in this 
part of the Punjab. The following notes on some of the more important 
are by Master Raghonith Das :—~ 


The DAdiipanth{s are a Hindu sect which derives i's name from Dadu, 
a Gaur Brahman, who died on Phagan oth 4s¢f, Sambat 1760, at Sambhar, 
where his guphs (cave) was, and where his hair, his ¢dmée or drinking 
vessel, chola (gown) and kAardin (sandals) are sci ee Dadu was born 
at Ahmadabad in Guzerat, whence he migrated to Naraina (about 50 miles 
south-west of Jaipur), the head-quarter of the Sor Mahant of the Dadd- 
panthis. There ts a gurddwdra in honour of Dadu here, and in Phagan 
the Dadépanthfs begin to assemble at it. Their offevings consist only of 


manecy, in ampunt according to their means. From this place they go to 
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Simbbar, where a fair is held yearly on the gth of Phagan Jdadi, 
the offerings consisting of cocoanuts, sweetmeat (Parskdd) and money- 
Dadu is said to have had 52 disciples, who established | derés’" or resting 
places at different places. The Daddpanthis are usually divided into— 
(:) The Nagas (from the Sans‘erit Nangikaya, a naked, ascetic), who 
generally live in the villages about Jaipur. They wear the chofi (the lock 
of hair left uncut), and are generally skilled ‘in fighting, wrestling and 
fencing. They also wear ornaments. (it) The Viraktas or those void 
of attachment to worldly objects, They live Serna in assemblies and 
donot dwell in houses, They wear ochre coloured clothes, (raz) The 
Utirddhes who shave the head, beard and moustache. They wear white 
clothes and are generally Aaiiéaes. In adopting ¢heldés or disciples, the 
rule is that any Brahman, Khatri, Rajpat, Jat or Gujar, who desires to 
become a cheld, has his choti cut off and his clothes dyed ochre, the Gurd- 
mantra being then spoken into his ear, DaAdu appears to have taught the 
unity of God. To this day the Daddpanthis use the phrase “Sat Rim, ’ 
the true God. He forbade the worship of idols, The religious book 
of the sect is the Dadu Bani, whose drfi is performed both morning and 
evening by singing the Bani songs in an assembly. 

There are both Hindu and Muhammadan Jogis. The Hindu Jogis 
are followers of Guru Gorath Nith and have split up into numerous. 


schools or orders. Thus Mast Nath, the famous s»nahané of Bohar in 


Rohtak, founded the Mast Nath ke Jogi, a school which has developed two- 
branches, the Bari-dargah or ‘ senior’ and the Chhoti-dargih or ‘ junior 
court.. The former abstain from meat and spirits. The latter do nots 


; Bawa Mast Nath had two disciples, Ranpat and Méndhdta, two Punwdr 


Muhammadan 
Jogis. 


+ the grave. On the jr 


Rajpat brothers who aoe yoga by standing and who remained in that 
posture through a hailstorm. Mast Nath warmed them to life again, and: 
when they asked for food told them to go and eat the game which 
the hail had killed. Hence their disciples eat meat and drink spirits. 
Jogis reverence the édr, sires, bins, tulsi and chandan trees, They 
perform shrddks and fast on Sundays, ikdd shis and piiran mdshis. The 
receive offerings made to Shiva, Guga and Sila. On the Guga-naumi (9th 
Bhadon) they carry Guga e441 or Guga’s flag through the streets, and re- 
ceive two offerings, oue in the jAoli in the name of Gorakhnith, the other im 
Guga's name. Un certain days they receive puris (small sweet loaves), 
dta (flour), gur and pice in their patiars (a kind of bowl) playing on the add 
atthe same time. This is considered propitious. to children. They also 
beg, play the séramgi, and work as labourers and cultivators. Jogis who 
pierce their ears become Kanph4rds, and in joining one of the 12 panths or 
orders become Shiv-ke Jogi. A Jogtis initiated at Kalrém, in tahsil Kaithal, 
or Bohar or Kotha Kheri in the Hissdr District.. There the furd cuts off 
the novice’s choff and communicates to him the gurimantra, receiving. 
Re. t and 4 annas worth of patdéshés. Any Hindu can become a Jogi, but 
he loses his caste thereby, though not his got. Birth and marriage ceremonies: 
resemble those of the Hindus, but the funeral rites are different, the dead. 
being buried in a weed pee cross-lé ged (sémddhi) on a cloth spread in 
ay (/atya) after death at least 4 men are fe: 
the 13th (¢erhwin) Brahmans and Fagirs. 
__ Muhammadan Jog’s do not practise yoga yet, as they bee alms 
by pheri, ie, at fixed times and play the sdrangf. hey Have 
three groups, Bachchowdlia, Padha and Ramlf. The former name is 
derived from Bhuchchon in Patiéla, the home of their founder, one Sajjan- 
Jat, while the Padhas and Ramlis are descended from Gajjan, his brother. 
_ nese two brothers and other Muhammadan Jogts composed Aaéifs in, it 
is said, the’17th century. The Padhds teach ‘Hinds and the F Ramlj earn” by 
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somency (ramal}.. The Muhammadan Jogi sections are Chihil, Bhullar, 
Sekhu, Pandhi, Min and Kaliraund. They observe Muhammadan ceremonies 
at (iia etc., and practise durewd, but avoid 4 géfs in marriage like 


~The Sampelas (from Sdnpwdla, a snake-keeper) are a caste of inferior 
Jog’s. They claim descent from Kaunhi son of a Jhinwar, who 
caught the fish, out of which came Machhindar Nath. Kaunhipa 
and Machhindar Nath were brought up together, and Kaunhipa became 
a chela of Jalandhar. The Sampelis are secular (géris#i), and are 
less particular than the Jogis, eating jackals and taking food from 
Muhammadan dishes. They bore holes in their ears and wear large glass 
earrings (msndra) and ochre-dyed clothes. They make their living 
by exhibiting snakes and playing on the gourd pipe idm). Kalu, a Jhinwar 
saint, is honoured among them. They rank below the ordinary Jogis, 
but above the Kanjars, and do not practise thieving as a profession. 
They avoid four géfs in marriage. Some of their principal gvfrs are 
et Tank, Phenkre, Linak, Chauhan, Tahdliwal, Athwal, Sohtre, 
Gamna. 


The Bairigis have four sampardds,—Raminandi, Vishnu-swimf, 
Niminandi and Madhochiri. The first of these contains of the 
52 dwdrds of the order, vis., the Aubhinandi, Dundurim, <Agarji, 
Telaji, Kubbaji and Raémsaliji. Beth Riémanandis and Vichnes 
swimis wear the farpundri or trident. They are devotees of Kim- 
chandrji, hold a great feast on the Ramnaumi, the day of his incar- 
nation, study the Admdyina, and make pilgrimages to Ajudhya. 
‘The Nimanandis and Madhochiris wear as their caste-mark a fork 
with only two prongs, being devotees of Sri Krishna. They hold 
a great feast on the Sth of Bhadon, the day of Krishna's incar- 
nation, and study the Sri Madh Bhagwat and the Gita, regarding 
Mathura and Bindraban as sacred places. The Bairdgis in this State 
are mostly ghrisfi or secular, and in marriage avoid only their 
own Samparda and the mother's dwdra. They make disciples of 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas, the chefa or disciple being re- 
ceived into the samparda and dwdra of his gurd. Ifthe gure marry, 
his Beopenty devolves on his disciples. Celibate Bairigis are called 
Nagas. The Charandisias are a modern off-shoot of the Bairigis. 
Sukhdeo was a spiritual son of Bidsji, and Ranjit, as a boy of 
five, met him and told him he would become his che/d. Ranjit 
when aged ten again met the sage and became his disciple, taking 
the name of Charandas in Sambat 1708. The Charanddsfas are 
all celibate. They are devotees of Radha and Krishna, and on 
the forehead wear a straight perpendicular line of white called 
the sarwp er body of Bhagwan, or the joff sarizp or body of 
soc They wear saftron-coloured clothes with a necklace of fulsi 

a 


Gusfiin or Gosfin is derived from the Sanskrit, Goswimi (go, Sens, 
and swdmi, master), f.¢, one who is master of his senses or organs. 
Their usual account is that Shankra-achdrya had four disciples, 
Saripak, Padma, Naratroka and Pirthi Udra Achiryas, and these 
founded four sampardas with four maths (sacred houses) at various places : 
t. The Kantiwél samparda was founded by Saripak Acharya, who 
established _the Sirda Mfath at Dwarka. The sacred river of this 
samparda is the Gdmti, and its chief sacred book the Shim Veda. 
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2. The Bhogwil semfarda was founded by Padma Achirya, who 
established the Govardhan Afarhk at Jagan Nath. Their chief sacred 


e 

book is the Rig Veda. 3. The Anandwil samparda was founded 
by Naratroka Achirya, who established the Joshi AfafA at Badri Nath. 
Their chief sacred book is the Atharwa Veda. 4. ‘Ihe Phuriwdl 
Samp2eda was founded by Pirihi Udra Acharya, who established the 
Shirt Nagri Afaéh at Rameshwar. Their sacred book is the Yajur Veda. 
The Gusains are further divided into ten sections, name'y, (ti Tirath, 
(2) Asrama, (3) Saraswati, (4) Vana, (5) Aranya, (6) Puri, (7) Bharti, 
(o) Giri. (9) Parvata, (10) Sagara. The first three of these are cal'ed 
Dandi Swamis (from d@ andi, rod, which they keep), and are considered su- 
perior. The remaining 7 are inferior, and are commonly called Gusiins. 
{he Dardi Sw«m's do not wear sewn clothes and their garments are dyed 
in ochre. They will not eat uncooked or cooked food at the hands of any 
caste except Brahmans, who cannot eat from the hands of the Dandi Swamls. 
They may not pass more than one night in an ordinary village, but may stay 
three nights at a regular place of pil mage. Their chief sacred places are 
Benéres, Ajudhya and Mathura. They do not touch with their hands any 
kind of metal, nor do they cook their own food, because they are prohibited 
from touching fire. They do not use intexicati:g liquors, fish or meat of 
any kind, but other Gusiins may ¢oso. The Dandi Swamls admit none but 
Brahman initi:tes, while the (susiins admit all initiates of any Hindu caste. 
They carry a pegging bowl (4armand/), wear a rosary of rudrdésia 
seeds, and smear their faces with ashes (44. 64¢). They bury their dead. A 
grave is dug with a niche towards the south, in which an alms bowl 
eee coca The face of the corpse is turned towards the niche and the 

dy covered with an ochre-dyed cloth and placed in the samdi-i 
posture. The grave is filled up with salt, a pot and mdd (flute) placed 
at the top, and it is then covered with an earthen mound and a samdadé 
is erected. There are no other death ceremonies except that alter a year 
ortwo a feast is given to the brethren. The Wand{ Swamis are all 
a-cetics, while the Gusiins are either ascetics or secular. The head 
ofthe ascetic branch is called mahanf, and he is generally elected by 
the votes of his disciples (chelds). The Dandi Swamis are divided into 
three classes :-— | 





t. Those who tcok the dad in their childhood without being 
marricd and remained celibate through their whole life. 
They are considered Dandfs of the first class. 


2. Those who married as Brahmans, abandoned their family, 
adopted asceticism and took the dand, and are called and 
class Dandis. 


3. Those Brahmans who only take the dand some time before 
their death. 


The mode of initiation is as follows:—The candidate is generally a 
boy, but may be an adult. At the Shivaratri festival water, brought 
drom a tink in which an image has been deposited, is poured on the novice’s 
head, which is then shaved. The be Or spiritual guide whispers to the 
disciple a sacred text (menfra). In honour of the event all the Gusiins in 
the neighbourhood assemble, and sweetmeat (shirni) is distributed among 
them. The novice is now regarded as a Gusain, but he docs not become 
a perfect one, until the wyaya toma has been performed. After perform- 
ing this he is removed from other persons, and abandons the secular world: 
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The full initiation is as follows:—The novice first performs sharddAs 
to pay the debts of three kinds of armds— 


1, The Rishi rin or debt of the £armds incurred from the Rishfs, 


a. The Deva rin or debt of the Aarmds incurred from the Devés. 


3. The Pitar rim or debt of the Aarmds incurred from the pitrdés or } 


ancestors. 


His head lock is then cut off, and the janmeo taken from him. Next 
the eiyaya hema ceremony is performed. 


Brahamichdryas (Sanskrit frahamchdrya, celibacy, or one who is 
celibate), are of two kinds: 1. The Afath ke Brahe macharyas: The 
Math Brahmachiryas belong to acertain Math, founded by acertain achirya 
or sidf (spiritual guide). 2. The Desi Brakamacharyds, who have no 
connection with any Afat4, but adopt any Brahamacharya or any learned 
Brahman as their gwrz. A Desi Brahamacharya puts on a white eit (or 
loin cloth tied with strings in front), and a white Auét-daséar (a kind of 
waist cloth). He keeps his head bare, wears wooden sandals instead of 
shoes, and sits on an dsam of deer skin or Ausha prass as a seat cloth. 
The Math ke Brahamachéryds wear such baran (lothes) as their Math 
allows. Both sections of the Brahkamachdérya have as their head mark the 
érikund tilak and worship Shiva, Some of them keep their hair uncut 
(jate), smear their bodies with ashes, sit over a dhiinz (fire), and believe 
chiefly in Vedas. Others ing live on alms and reside outside the village. 
The Brahamachiryas are often taken from the Brahman caste and 
secular Brahmans and Brahamacharyas can eat together, because the latter 
do net perform the rijaya jAoma ceremony, but secular Brahmans do not 
eat from the hands of those Gusdins who have performed the piraya Aoma, 
whether taken from the Brahman or any other caste. The Brahamachdryas 
who adopt the rule of mon (silence), a practice of yoga, t.e., those who never 
speak, are called moni. In the same way Brahamacharyas who perform 
different other practices of yoga are called by different names, The initia- 
tion rite 1s simple, The novice receives a gaurd updesh, which isa mantra 
(sacred text) from the Veda. 


The Muhammadans number 38,717, or 13°73 percent. of the popula- 
tion of the State. Tahsil Jind has more Mussalméns than Dadri and 
Sangrér, and Sangrir more than Dadri. The Muhammadans are almost 
all Sunnis, there being but few Shids. Strictly orthodox, most of them 
have a fair knowledge of their religion. The towns and large villages 
have mosques, where a wul/d or a fagir, often a Quraishi, is maintained 
by the village to perform religious duties and sometimes to teach the 
village boys. For these services he receives a share of grain at harvest, 
and some fees at weddings and other ceremonies. 


The Jains are so called as being the followers of the Jinds, Arhits 
or Trithankarfés, who are 24 in number. They are also called Sardogts, a 
corrupt form of Shrawaka. As a caste the Jains are recruited from various 
sub-castes of the Banias, such as the Aggarwal, Oswal, Srimal and Khandel- 
wal, the last three of which are also called Bhddbkrés, a corrupt form of 
Bhaéo-bhala (from é4de, motive, and hala, good), or‘ those of good motives, 
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An account of the three'former sub-castes will be found above under 
Tribes and Castes, Asa religious a Jains have a complicated 

‘ouping which appears to be as follows :—There are two main groups— 
Jhundia and Mandarpanthi. The former word means ‘ elect,’ and this 
group is also called Sadhi-mirgi or Sddhi-panthi, Its followers have no 
idols, and their priests are par excellence Jain Sadhs or Sadhis. There 
are ‘two schools of these priests, the Terah-panthi and the Baistola. 
The rest of the Jains are Mandarpanthis, ic, those who ‘ worship in 
temples, and are of two sects, the Digambard or ‘naked’ so called be- 
cause their idols are naked, and the | wetambaras or white-clad, whose 
idols are so clothed, The priests of both these sects are called Pj. 


{ Part A. 


Both the P6j and the Sadhsare celibate, ‘but the latter are stricter in thei r 
observances and are regularly initiated into the order. They are thus ini- 
tiated. A man who wishes to become a Sadhi has first to live for some 
time with a Sadho and become accustomed to austerities and hardships. 
Thus prepared he is initiated, First a short ceremony like a wedding is 
performed ; then his body is plastered or tubbed with dafnd (a mixture of 
barley flour, oil and Aaldé, turmeric), his hands are stained with mehndi 
(henna), and he is bathed just as a bridegroom would be. This ceremony 
18 called déme. A meeting (called wchchhab) is then held, at which the 
Sarogis of the neighbourhood assemble. A feast is next given and the 
wéoté Ceremony observed. A sehra or wreath is put on the novice's 
forehead, and he ts carried through the édsdr in procession, in order to 
Eive him <a last Opportunity of enjoyment. His head having been shaved 
(mundan) he puts.on white clothes and adopts the Sadhd, with whom he 
has lived, as his furu, reciting ‘the panch mahdbrats and promising to 
observe them, to remain an ascetic and abandon money, wife and and 
(sar, jord, Samin), which are considered the chief factors in creating 
harme (causation) and thus binding man to re-birth. The chief aim of the 
Sadhus 16 to liberate themselves from the bondage of £armd and thus obtain 
uirvdna (liberation). He then takes'up the ogha or rajo-harna (a kind of 
brushing stick), mouth cloth and the 4 pdirds (wooden utensils), which are 
called the darans of the Sadhas, Having thus become a Sadha he has to Jead 
a life of austerities, walk bare-footed, never eat or drink after sunset, or cat 
ceriain vegetables, fruits, to live ‘by begging cooked food, and so on. The 
Sidhis of the Dhundias are sometimes called Swamis (lords). Those Sadhds 
who lead a very austere life are called Tapashshts (those who perform 
fap2); some of them only eat every other day, and some live on milk only, 

é Paj are also cell te, but they differ from Sadhdés, in that they 
do Rot wear a mouth-cloth and need not lead such austere lives. They may 
possess Money and land and often practise Aitmat or medicine and use 
Sandals in walking. They are guris of the Mandar-margi Jains. The 
main groups have Corresponding differences in their réligious practices. 
Thus the Sadhiipanthis have their own sacred days, ofa, the pachisan, 
eight days from the ginning of Bhdédon (Bhadon éadi 12 to sudt 
5). The latter day, Bhadon swf panchmi, is called the dori-pdnchml or 
citdmackhri. During these days they spend much of their time in reading 
oe spans. Leg their sctiptures, the Sutras, and keep a fast, some fasting one 
day, some for the two days called del¢, and eune for all theeight days called 
sth din. _ The Stitrés are read by Sadhis. Their chief religious aims are to 

Otect 7ivds (lives) and to kill desire, trishndé. O. the other hand, the Man- 
anthis have ten sacred days, from Bhddon suai 5th to 14th, called the 
das-lakshan, during which they fast, etc., as described above. They 

Sing ééajans hymns) ; ef pass through the éazér in procession. 
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mee eine Oo IS ee DS kirid®ceremony at death, but in this 
State they observe the sirddh rite. Religious differences are no. bar. to. 
social intercourse, for the agg sarah and Sadhtpanthis intermarry, 
eat and smoke together within their sub-castes- Moreover, Jains and 
Vaislinava Agarwals intermarry in this State, though in some parts, ¢.g., 
Karnal) they do not. Jains, however, dislike giving daughters to 
Vaishnavas in fear lest they will be unable to pursue their own religious 
ee a practices in Vaishnava families, but there is no 
Fainseet, Pertons. \ohibition against such marriages. Similarly 
Dhundés o- | S52 aishnavas dislike giving daughters to Jains. In 


5 ° rl & a - o 
Diocalbars = vrs 1901 the ‘Jain sects were returned as shown in the 
margin. 


The methods of using magic and charms are of various: kinds— 
(1) Tawis or gendd; (2) Faaré ; (3) Sukh sukiné or mannat 
mannd (to takea vow); (4) Utara ufdrndé (to transfer the evil spirit to 
the uférd); (5) Puchha kardnd ; (6) Grah, pacifying with ddns, charity, 
and saps, hymns of praise. The téwis or ganddé is a piece of paper or 
sherd on which a magic table (jantar) or a verse of. the Quran is written. 
it is used in intermittent fevers such as. fefyd (tertian) and chauthdydt 
(quartan), the paper or sherd wesppes in cloth. being: hung round the neck 
st the patient or tied on his-arm before the attack comes on. FAdra demé 
or dam karnd (blowing as a charm) is resorted to for headaches, pasii- 
kd dard (pleurisy) and beils. A shard dene wdla (magician) takesa 
knife, a shard ( Mie or some ashes and touches. the part, affected 
with it, repeating manfrds in the name of a god or goddess, such 
as-Handman or Devi-Shakti, or a verse of the Quran each time, touche 
ing the ground with the knife or broom: this is done seven times. During 
sickness a vow of pilgrimage to a god or fie's shrine or of an offering, 
charhdwd is sometimes made. Certain shrines are considered peculiarly 
beneficial for certain diseases ; the shrine of Miran Shah at Maler Kotla is 
resorted to by women and children, who are hysterical or under an evil in- 
fluence. UJédrd ufirnd is especially resorted to for sick children. An earthen 
vessel filled with coaked rice covered with sugar: and having a lamp with 
four wicks placed on it is-passed over the head ofthe sick child and from 
its head to its feet seven times, and isthen. put in the middle of a churdha 
(cross roads) by an aged member of the sick child's. family. This-is 
believed to avert the Set haithnience of the-evil spirit over the child: This 
ocess ig also resorted to for children with fever, Grak- dikhlina 
(consulting the horoscope: of a sick person). is performed when he or 
she has been sufferme for a long time; a Pandit is called im and 
he consults the patient's horoscope, and on detecting the evil influence of 
the graks (planets) he pacifies: the devas ot the grahs under whose 
influence the patient is-by offering certain things. in ddn (charity) to the 
Brahmans or to the poor, and certain j#fs, hymns of praise to the gods of 
the grah, are recited ; when the patient is on his death bed, the treatment is 
given up, and a cow, grain-and some money are given in charity with a. 
view to lessen the suffering of the dying person. 
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cotton (4am). Hence the Sdngw4n Jats do not grow cotton, and if any 
one dots so, he reaps no benefit from it. The inhabitants of Sénwar in 
tahsil Dadri are forbidden to build a chaubdérd {a cool room in the uppes 
storey) owing to the following tradition :—Lekhan, a wealthy mahdjan or 
Sdnwar, had a son at the Akbar's court, and he married a girl from Papora, 
a village in tahsfl Bhawinf. One day he had gone to his father-in-law’s 
house to fetch his wife and on his wa home was murdered by the people 
of Papora and his wife robbed, The bridegroom was accompanied by 
his sister’s son, a Brahman and a barber. Of these, the nephew and the 
barber fled, while the faithful Brahman remained, burnt the body, and with 
ashes set out for Sdnwar with the widow. On the boundary of Sanwar he 
threw down the ashes. The widow became sati, and cursed her nephew, 
prophesying that his daughters would never lead a peaceful life. The 
father of the murdered man summoned all the people of his village and 
attacked the inhabitanis of Papora, which he razed to the ground, removing 
all the bricks and erecting a chaubdré in Sdnwar with them. He thea 
made a rule that no resident cf Sanwar should construct a chawdard except 
with bricks brought from P Apora, and so nobody now builds a chanédod, 
or if any one does so, he meets with bad luck. The feud still survives 
between the two villages, and they never intermarry. The following taboo 
is also observed by the inhabitants of Papora. The general custom on the 
birth of a boy is to set Up an iron bar perpendicularly near the door, but 
the people of Papora always place it upside down until such time as they 
shall conquer Sdowar and bring back ‘Sr bricks. The following taboo is 
observed in Chiria, a village in tahs{l Dadri ‘No woman may carr 

two water pitchers, one on top of the other, from the well to the 
village. The reason is that some 35 Years agoa disease broke out among 
the cattle, and Khushal Singh, a jfagir, exorcised the plague, but imposec 

this restriction on them for ever. 


The principal temples, and the fairs connected with them, are described 
below :— 


(1) The temple of Hart Kailésh stands in the centre of a large tank 
in Jind town. Two fairs are held here,— one on the (3th and 14th of Sdwan 
bagi, the other on the same dates in Phagan. The name js derived from 
Hari, a title of Mahadeo, and Kailash, the mountain where he resides. 
Formerly the site on which the temple now stands was occupied by a tank, 
of an antique type, but in Sambat 1925 H, H. Raja Raghbfr Singh rebuilt 
the temple after the model of the Golden Temple at Amritsar. On the fair 
days the people fast in honour of Shivji, taking no food till evening, when 
they yong See then break their fast. “ There are, in this temple, idols of 
Mahadeo, P&rbatf, Ganesh, Soma Kartakad and Nandi Gan, These 
idols stand in the temple in a circular place called the falehri. The temple 
is managed by the State; and a head puyéri, with four subordinate pujaris 
(all of whom are Brahmans of the Vashicht gt), holds charge of it, being 
paid by the State. On the death of a fujdrt his successor is appointed by 
the State. The head fujéri performs special worship. The édhog (or 
offered consists of patdshds (lumps of sugar) or sliéchiedéna. e arté 
(a ceremony performed in worship of a god by moving a platter full of 
burning wicks round the head of his image) is performed twice daily,—in. 
the morning by burning @sp and in the evening with three or five lighted 
cotton-wicks satiraied in ghi. The puyéri recites mantras in praise of 
Mahtideo during the ar#i, anda bell, conch-shell, drum, etc., are sounded. 
Hindus make offerings of gur, cocoanuts, seasonal fruits, money, etc. 
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The temple of Mahadeo Bhiiteshwar, which is also within the town 
of Jind, has been in existence since the time of the Panday4s. It consists of 
a quadrangle, in which is a raised platform about three yards high and on this 
the idols are placed. A fair is held every Monday evening, and the Hindus 
of the town, both men and women, attend for worship. Another celebra- 
tion takes place yearly on the 13th of Phagan dedi when Mahddeo 
is adored from morning te evening and forthe whole of the followin 
night. The origin of the name is thus described. In Sanskrit the cat 
éhu? means a living being and Ishwar, ‘master’ or ‘lord. Hence the 
compound ‘Bhiteshwar’ means ‘Lord of all living beings,’ and the 
temple was given this name. It contains images of Mahadeo (made of 
grey coloured stone) and of Parbati (made of white marble), both g inches 

igh and the former 44 feet in girth: also two small images, each of Ganesh, 
Soma Kartakéi and Nandi Gan. A Jogi of the Tant sect, by gef a Malan- 
bans, isin charge of the temple. He is a giris#i or non-celibate, and 
receives Rs. 36 annually for its maintenance. He performs worship daily. 
Water, flowers, é4e;patird, sandal, etc., are offered. The bhog consists of 
patdshds, milk, etc. Arti is performed both morning and evening, 

The wrs (or death anniversary) held annually at the shrine of Shah 
Dujan on Muharram tst takes the form of a fair. Fagirs and darvesies, 
both Hindu and Muhammadan, attend it anda ddésér is opened, Shah 
Dujan’s father was originally a native of Baghdad, who visited Saharanpur 
on a pleasure trip and ultimately settled there, He was a cultivator and 
also reared cattle, which in his youth he used to graze on the banks of the 
Jumna, and one day he met the five saints, Shah Ba-Ali Oalandar, Khwaja 
Khizr, Shah Bahlol Hissari, Shaikh Badar-ud-din Sulaimanf, and Shaikh 
Sadar-ud-din Maleri. As he was terrified by their sight, they comforted 
him, telling him that God had bestowed upon him a high place among His 
saints. But as he was still very young their consolations proved ineffectual 
and his fears increased. Khwaja Khizr then caught him by the hand and 
put his Sr on his eyes. Shah Dujan remained with his eyes closed for 
a time while divine secrets were revealed to him, and having lost all fear 
he knelt down and touched the feet of the saints. Khwaja Khizr then 
directed Bu-Ali Qalandar to instruct him in all mysteries, and this he did. 
Khwaja Khizr thereupon told Shah Dujan that he knew his position and 
rank, and that he must become a disciple of Shaikh Sadar-ud-din Maleri, 
who gave him the Adsrga-44iléfat (a garment by wearing which a devotee 
is considered to be the successor of his predecessor) and appointed him 
Shah or spiritual governor of Jind. He lived for about roo years and 
worked miracles, dying in 964 A.H., and his shrine has been in existence 
ever since his death. There are two tombs, one of the Shah himself, the 
other of his wife. The shrine is now in charge of Pirzdda Ghuldm Husain, 
a descendant of Shah Dujan, and its é4alifa is a Shaikh by caste, the office 
being hereditary. The right of succession devolves upon lawful heirs of 
the Shah. The State allows Rs. 17 annually for the maintenance of the 
shrine. Dartd (or blessings sent to the soul of Prophet) are recited every 
morning and evens and a lamp lighted every evening. The offerings 
consist of cash, /ihaf _(quilts), ladda (sweet-balls), reorg (a sweetmeat), 
malida (bread rubbed into crumbs and then mixed with sugar and butter, and 
again rubbed well together with the hands), etc. The said reoris and Jaddds 
are considered to become sacred and are distributed and used as such! 


The shrine of Shah Walayat is also in Jind town. A fair and urs are 
held here in the Muharram every year. Shah Walfyat accompanied 
Shahab-ud-din Ghori in his campaign against Rai Pithora, and was killed 


The capital of the State of Dujéna derives its uame from this shrine, 
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in battle at Jind, whereupon a shrine was then built to him. The mujdear 
who is a Sadiqi Shaikh, looks after its management. rriage is permitted 
to the mujdwers and legitimate heirs succeed to the gaddi. The State 
allows Rs. 22 annually for its maintenance. Dardd is repeated Sr 
morning and evening. The offerings made are quilts, reori, laddu, 
malida, etc., which are distributed as sacred things. 








This shrine is at Kaliina in Dadri tahsil and poe the memory 
of Hadayatullah alias Mubarig Khan, a native of Arabia, who came to 
Delhi as a traveller. Alaf Khan, son of Tughlag, king of Delhi, finding 
him a daring and loyal man, possessed of miraculous powers, made him 
Commander-in-Chief of his armies, and when Raja Kalidn, who in those 
days ruled over Kaliana and the country about, revolted, he deputed 
Mubariz Khan in 730 A.H., at the head of a large army, against the rebel: 
Mubariz Khan was killed in the battle that ensued, and a few years after 
the occurrence a certain danjdra, or travelling grain-dealer, happened to 
pass the night in the Ganj Shahidan ot enclosure where the martyrs were 
interred. He was directed in a dream to erect tembs to all of them with 
a shrine to Mubariz Khan. This he did, and after the lapse of a century 
Mirza Babar Beg, ruler of Dadri, added to the building a two-storeyed 
house with a roofed gateway and spacious ddlams (courtyards) for the 
accommodation of strangers. The shrine is half a mile north of Kaliana: on 
the side of a hill, and around is the Ganj Shahidan. It contains the tombs. 
of Mubdriz Khan and of his diwdés, b2kAshi, kaasdnchi and other officials. 
An wrs is held here yearly on the 26th of Zulhaj, the date on which he 
was killed, and people from far and near attend it. The management 
of the shrine is in the hands of Sunni majdwars, who are Sadiqt 
Shaikhs, They are 12 in number, and every one of them attends for 
a week in turn, appropriating all the offerings made during the week. 
Shaikh Kalli, the ancestor of the majdwars, was told in a dream by 
Mubariz Khan to assume the office of muydwar, and from that time the 
office has been confined to his family. The State pays Rs. 800 annually 
for its maintenance. The offerings consist of sweetmeats, living animals, 
doshdlas or shawls, etc. Many people make vows at the shrine, and, when 
their requests are acceded to, bring the offering vowed and’ distribute it 
in the shrine. On the w#rs day an illumination is-made, and rice cooked 
and distributed among the poor. 
FAIRS AND FESTIVALS. 

At Sangrir the Dusehra festival is held every year, wrestlers, singer= 
musicians and others assembling amid a crowd of spectators. It is en- 
couraged by the State which gives rased (rations) to the wrestlers, etc., and 
the Raja attends the wrestling and other shows and gives prizes to the 
winners. On the Dusehra day he visits Gurdwdra Ninakydna! with 
all his officials in the morning. In the evening he holds a public darfdr in 
the Diwan-i-Khina, where all the State officials, chaudhris, etc., present — 
nesars and sometimes Rim Lila takes place. | 

At Jind town a fair to Guga, called charyon-dd-meld, is held on 





“ Bhidon dadf 14th. Guga's b4agats who are Jhinwars or Malis, wave flags 


called chharis and iron chains, and the Chahrds beat doris or small drums 
They go first to Hindus’ houses and are given charhdmds. Then they go to. 
Gugi’s shrine outside the Jhanjwéla gate of the town and there a mela is held 
At Dhénf in tahsil Dadri a fair is held twice a year in honour of Devt 
Dhanf in Asauj and Chait. It lasts one day and is ‘attended by about 1,000~ 
people from the adjacent villages. 
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CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC, 
aes 
Sectin A.—Agriulture. 


At the ‘fourth settlement in 1897, 14 per cent. of the cultivation was CHAP. Il, A. 
eturned as irrigated from canals,3 per cent. from wells; : per cent. from —_ 
the Choa, while 82 per cent. was wholly dependent upon rain. The Economic, 
summer rains should begin towards the end of June. On the rainfall Aastcytrune. 
‘of June and July the sowing of all kharif crops depends, while that of ¢, at apsbent: 
August and September is very important, for on it depend the ripening tural coliitiann 
of the kharff and the sowings of the rabi on unirrigated land, 
Without fair showers in the winter, from December to February, the 
rabi will not ripen well, and may even fail altogether. In the Jind 
‘ttahsil only ssp ae and édrant lands are to be found, there being 
no well irrigation. ¢ Western Jumna Canal irrigates about 125 
villages in this tahsil. Sanmgrir tahsil is irrigated from distributaries 
of the Sirhind Canal, from the Choi, and by wells. The canal irrigates 
about 82 villages. Dadri tabsil is irrigated by wells only. The area 
irrigated is 18 per cent. of the total area cultivated, leaving $2 per cent. 
entirely dependent on rain for its cultivation. | 

A small portion of tahsil Sangrir is flooded by the Ghaggar and Flood irrigation, 
Choa, and the flood water-serves the purpose of irrigation. In Asauj and 
Katik, when the flooded lands have absorbed the surface water and become 
dry; they are ploughed and levelled for wheat and gram, which can be 
raised without further rainfall. These lands, when the flood has been a 
foot in depth, are used for rice; they are generally ek fasii. 


The principal soils are dékar, raus/i and dtd. The dékar soil is a very Soils and_theie 
stiff loam, blackish grey in colour. It requires a great many ploughings, irda Bt Mason 
several waterings and much labour, and hence is locally called dailmdr ~ °" 
dharti, or ‘soil which exhausts the bullocks.’ As it takes time to absorb 
water, the surface moisture es fe oti and a few light showers of rain are 
not enough to fertilize it. Moisture is usually found 3 feet below the 
surface. After rainfall the ground cracks, and when it is ploughed, clods 
are formed which have to be broken up by the sohéga, or by a light 
roller, to make the surface compact and level. It requires five or six 
ploughings and levellings, and gives 2 good yield of rice if abundantly 
watered artificially or by constant rain, Generally wheat, gram, or 
jowar are raised on it. When the scasOnal rains are abundant, even 
the ddrdni ddkar produces two crops inthe year; édjrd (millet) being 
reaped in Asauj, and wheat and gram sown for the rabi. In waste 
lands of this soil the sdmas which is good fodder, grows. Raus/i is Rausli, 
an intermediate quality of soil containing less sand than d/vd, while it is not 
so stiff asddékar. It is grey on the surface, and black at a depth of 
one foot. When pl ed, no clods are formed but a fine tilth, and so 
no great labour is required te plough and level it. Flence it is called rasi/i 
dharti (easy soil) or thandt dharti (cool soil). All crops except rice 
(dién) can be raised on it, and it is a good productive soil with seasonable, 
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if occasional, rain. Moisture being absorbed Lege fg very beneficial to it, 
and is usually found two feet below the surface. When this soil lies waste, 
it produces the sdmak, palinyi, takharia and did grasses, which are used as 
fodder. Skid is an uneven sandy soil consisting of frddds or hillocks and 
level stretches of sand: The hillocks shift under the high winds in Baisakh 
and Jeth from one place to another. It is generally very unproductive, and 
is locally called did /agi Awi, ‘ as troublesome as ringworm, and its owners 
often have to pay revenue when no crop is raised. If there are a good 
many light showers, it yields fine crops of déjrd and moth. Binid absorbs 
the rain as it falls, and moisture is usually found 14 feet below the surface. 
It requires no great labour in ploughing, Heavy rain destroys the seed- 
lings, uprooting them and covering them with sand. Strong winds 
have the same effect. The Adms and dachéd grasses grow on this 
soil. 


Jind tahsil is mainly a level plain, unbroken by hillocks and containing 
ddtar, rausli and did intermixed. Its southern part is édrani, but the 
remainder is irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal. Dadri tahsil has an 
uneven surface, interspersed with sandy hillocks and arid hills. The 
Ataila and Kaliana hills may be taken as the boundary line dividing the 
better soil from the worse. Towards the south and west of the Ataila hill, 
bounded by the Lohard State and the Kanaud tahsil of Patiiila, is a 
stretch of Shad covered with sandy hillocks, though here and there patches 
of stiff soil, termed ¢d/s, are met with No cultivation is possible on the 
hillsides and only a little grass grows on them. The tract between the 
Ataila and Kaliana hills is mostly raws/? and ééid@ with a very small area 
of dékar. The tracts towards the east, south and north of the Kalidna 
hill is chiefly rans/f and ddééar, with very little 64d soil. Sangrar tahsil 
may be divided into two tracts as regards physical configuration. The 
Sangrar and Kuliran f/dgas are a level plain, the soil consisting mostly of 
rausli, with ddéter and dédd here and there. Balanwali idga is an 
uneven surface containing rausii and d/id. 


Though the Bikrami year begins according to the calendar from Chet 
sudi 8, the agricultural or fas/f one commences in the beginning of Asath, 
when agricultural partnerships are formed, leases renewed, etc. The year is 
divided into three seasons,—the hot season, germi or kharsd from Phigan 
to Jeth, the rains or chawmdsd, from As4rh to Asauj, and the cold 
geason or sardi, from Katak to Magh, Work begins in Jeth, but when the 
rains are late the crops are notsown till Asarh. If the rains come fairly 
early, in the last half of Jeth or in the beginning of Asarh, dayrd (spiked 
millet) and maing will be first put in, and then ifthe rains continue, jowar 
(great millet) and other pulses such as moth and mdsh willbe sown. If the 
rains are delayed till the end of Sawan or the beginning of Bhadon, fewdr; 
moth and gowdéra will be sown. If there is a fairly good fall in the middle 
of Asauj, a large dérdni area will be cultivated for the rabi, and wheat, 
gram, barley and sarson (rape) sown. If the rain comes later, at 
the end of Asauj or the beginning of Katak, the yield on unirrigated 
lands will be scanty, but barley, even if sown as late as Mangsir, will give 
a fair yield. All the unirrigated kharif crops ripen in Katak, and are then 
cut. \e first crop to ripen in the rabi is swxsen, which is ready for cutting 
by the end of Phagan or the beginning of Chet. Gram is ready for cutting 
in Chet, and other crops, such as barley and wheat, ripen soon afterwards, 
towards the end of Chet or in Baisakh, barley a little early than. wheat. 
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An agricultural calendar is given below:— 







2 | Baisikb- 


3 eth 


4 Asich 


s | Sawan 





March-April 


Apcil May 


May-June 


June-July 


July-Angest 


tember. 


}Augoat- “Sep |! 





Agricultural work. 


: —— = ——Ss OO = = 





Sugarcane planted in canal lands. The 


ay prepared for irrigated cotton and 
ndiga, hats yor crops are sown, a3 is also 
chart on irrigated lands. Sorson is cut = 
the beginning. af the month, gram a sages 
wards the middle, and barley towards the end. 
Wheat is watered and also tobacco. 


All rabi crops reaped and threshed, tobacco and 


cane watered. cotton-sowing on irrigated 


lands completed, and further sowings of chart 


made, 


Threshing completed, grain stored and tobacco: 


cul. 


Kharif sowings of kirdmd Ltn commence with 


the first rain. Bajed mie are sown 
frat during the Grat hall of the month, 


Fonte, moth and mash are sown, if the rains 
"are favourable. If the rains have begun tate, 


jowdr, ddjrd and pulses are sown mixed, in the 
first half of the month ; irrigated jeadr sown 
on canal lands and rica on Booded lands. II 
rain cee Tae favourable, nl ae on 
unirrigated lands commence, in any case 
on irrigated lands. 


{there is rain in the middle of the month, 
fomdr will be sown on unirrigated lands, 
—— crops weeded and rabl rabl plaughings con- 
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calendar, _» No. Agricultural work. 


| [f there is 5 Fairly good rainfall in the early 


7. oe ete 
wm | Sept em ber of the month, gram mized we each will be 





ctober, S0Wn on unitrigated lands. same is the 
case on lands, if peg are Byer 
Irrigated chart | ig Cut on canal lands, 
Wktct ~/Qetober-) Rabi sowings completed on unirtigated and 
8 | Kiitak Pee : cotton-picking begun on ig en 
Tae arvesting of all kharlf crops, includin 
| begins, and threshing is carried on. 
sowings began on irrigated lands. Wheat 6 
gram (gechant) sown in flooded lana, 
9 | Mangsir »!|November- | Threshing and storing of kharif cross and 
j December, 


cotton-picking com leted, wheat sowings com- 
i Reet fane cot, and irrigated 
foo crop. 


fa | Poh «| December-| Wheat watered and tobaceo sown. If there is 
| January, fair rain, late ey (Kananjf jau) is 
sown. 
It | Migh «/Jangcarys Ditto ditto. 
February, 


2 : Phégen iat F no ree Fr y- Sng seedlings transplanted to the prepared 
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The breaking up of waste land and bringing it under cultivation, CHAP. ILA. 
called manfer, ts generally done in the rainy season. The bushes and Econom 
small plants are uprooted, and the land then broken up and levelled, “COMM! 
and so prepared for cultivation. NaAri and chidhi fads, whether Acricunrure. 
ix ws or not, are first watered before sowing. This watering is Agricultural 
call 


falewar or reuni. After that they are ploughed and levelled as opemtions : 

Breaking up 
land, ploughing, 
ete, 





often as may be necessary, to enable them to retain the moisture and 
then sown. When the seedlings appear they are again watered. This 
second watering is called for. Ploughing of ddkar and rawsif land 
begins in Phigan, about the middle of February, and continues to the 
end of Jeth, the middle of June, two ploughings at least being given 
in this interval. The result is that rain being absorbed to a sufficient 
depth, the moisture is retained for a considerable time, and there is 
no need of rain in this period. No weeds grow and so the produc- 
tive power of the soil is not decreased. The more ddfar and rans/i 
lands are ploughed, the greater their yield, and as the saying goes 
Bak nit hare karam bhawin fotyeen, ‘ploughing never fails to profit, 
though farmd (destiny) may be unfortunate.’ id soil bequises only 
one ploughing i sugarcane, wheat and cotton require several plough- 
ings, and are Senay sown on tdi chdht land (called ddmi-mar 
dharti or ‘man-killing land,’ as it requires great labour) and also on 
dékar and raws/i, and the proverb goes, Brhin ddhin gdfrién sau dbdh 
kamdd, jin jin bihe kanak min tin tin lewe sawdd, ‘if you give 
twenty ploughings for carrots and a hundred for sugarcane, you will 
get an excellent harvest, and the more you plough for wheat the 
ereater will be zoe profit.’ It sometimes occurs that after: sowing 
a light shower of rain coagulates the topmost layer of soil before the 
seedlings have appeared above ground. This coagulation is called 
karind ot pipri gamnd. In this case the soil has to be reploughed 
and resown. After the seedlings have appeared heavy showers of rain, 
by filling the beds of détar and rewsif for two or three days, destroy . 
the seedlings, while in the é/iid they cover the seedlings with sand 
and thus destroy them. 


There are generally two or three preliminary ploughings and harrow- Ploughiag and 
ings, but different crops and soils require a varying number of sowing. 
loughings. Rabi crops on dérénf lands require the hardest labour. 
e iibg is done in one of five ways according to circumstances :— 


(1) With the por or ornd, a seed drill of hollow bathboo attached ta 
the upright handle of the plough with its lower extremity just 
above the ground and a wide mouth through which the seed 
drops into the furrows. 


(a) By chhintdé or merely scattering the seed broadcast and then 
ploughing it in. 


(3) By éer, i. dropping the seed by hand into furrows. 


With pod or seedlings, the seedlings when 14 or 2 months old 
) being planted out in the fields. 


(5) By poris (stems) or cuttings from the ripe plants. 
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The first method is employed for wheat, gram, barley and pulses, which 
require dense sowing, the second for cotton, hemp, paddy and sesamum, 
which do not require such close sowing, the third for maize only, the 
fourth for tobacco and rice. Sugarcane is grown from cuttings. The seed 
is generally sown at a depth of about three inches by each method. 
sowings of beth rabi and kharif crops, except carrots, radishes, cotton, 
fil, indigo, and makél, which are sown broadcast (chéinfd), are done with 
the por or ornd. 


After the rains various kinds of weeds spring up in cultivated lands, 
and all the kharif crops are weeded, but no rabi crop is weeded except 
well-irrigated wheat. Weeding is called ne/éo or £udai, and it is generally 
done by women and girls, with the dasola or khurpé. Yowdr and bdjré 
only need one weeding, maéti needs two or three, cotton four, and sugarcane 
sixor seven. While the crops are ripening, they are watched by some one 
who sits on a thatched shelter, supported on four poles and called jonai in 
the Bagar and Haridna and mandéé in the Sangrar tahsil. 


Reaping, cal'ed /émni or ketdi, is done with a dranti, or toothed 
sickle, The millets, yowdr and ddjrd, are reaped, their ears or pods being 
plucked off and the stalks tied into bundles or pxi/fs, which are made into 
stacks (chheras). The pods are then threshed on the threshing floor (pir 
or khalidén). | 


Somuch of the crep as is to be threshed is made into a heap round a 
stake (med) fixed in the centre of the threshing floor. Two, four or more 
bullocks are then placed abreast fastened to the med and driven round it in 
a citcle over the grain or straw. In Sanprir tahsil the med is not used. 
In this way ‘the pods, and also the straw, if any, are broken up. The 
mixture, called parri, is placed in the chhay (winnowing basket), which is 
lifted up and slowly inverted, the heavier grain and the lighter pieces of 
husk and straw being thus separated. Wheat, gram, barley, sarson, ming 
and other pulses, jowdr, édjrd, tice and indigo are thrested by bullocks, 
and the husks separated from the frain, while Hd, maki and popp 
(post) are beaten with the sofd, a long stick, and then separated from 4% 
grain. 


|) AE he pecpares grain is then divided among the partners, an earthen 
jar, called nép, being taken as the unit of measurement. A portion cf the 
common heap, or sanjhé dherf, is reserved and given to the samins and 
fagis to pay their dues. The miré or fodder is measured by the bundle. 


The work of cultivation for the kharif lasts from the mi of 
Phigan tothe middle of Bhédon, ic. from the bainntns of March to 
the end of August, while the rabi cultivation lasts from the beginning of 
‘sau to the end of Maghar, i-2., from the middle of September to the middle 
of December. In the kharif reaping and threshing go on from Asauj to the 
oh, r Sorat t¢., from ie middle of September to the middle gras Paes 

fr; but the sugarcane lasts up to Phégan orthe middle arch il 
the rabi harvesting lasts from Chet to the end pra iin salah 


The ‘materials used as manure are :-—ifoh 1 : ingen 
(dung of goats), ghove At fia (horse-dung), gala rire Gnseet See 
(ashes), and hurd karkat (Sweeping). Manure is generally used in Jind and 
Sangrur fer sahri and chiki lands, and very rarely in Dadri for chéhy land. 
The manure hears (éurrf) are generally placed around or in the immediate 
vicinity of the village site inthe édérd-gatwdrd. In Jind and Sangrir cach 
owner has his own heap, while in Dadri they are common. anure is 
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generall applied to wheat, maize, cotton, rice, sugarcane, tobacco and CHAP-1, A, 

vegetables. It is removed to the fields two or three months before use, as = 

soon as the rains are over, and is spread before ploughing. For wheat and EConomic. 

maize china (fine manure) is also used when the seedlings are coming up, Acsicuctunre, 

Weeds, grasses and plants which are not used as fodder are generally burnt ayy pure 

onthe fields and the ashes ploughed in, to increase the productiveness of ; 
Amsuut of manure Number of the land. Guddi or alia 


Crep. fa maunds per mffdingi. (weeding) is necessary for the 

acre, above crops. The amount of 

Sugarcane = 200 to 240 10 manure wsed per acre and 

Wen on te 5 the number of weedings re- 

Fale i 60 = quired for each crop are 
Vegetables = 420 2 shown in the margin. 


On ddtrdéni lands little attention is given to rotation of crops or to Potation of 
fallows. On irrigated lands maize and sowar are often followed by a rabi crops. 
crop, and wheat, gram and cotton by sugarcane, which is also often sown 
after jowdr if manure 1s available. Cotton and yowdr are very exhausting 
crops and are seldom followed by a spring crop. Land where cotton anc 
jowir have both been cultivated is left fallow for two harvests, and then a 
rahi crop is sown. Rice is always followed by gram and indigo or by 

ram and wheat. Indigo, gram and moth do not exhaust the soil, as their 
eaves fall tothe ground and act as manure. In the greater part of the 
State, laid may be divided into two broad classes:—i1) Goahleceropped 
(do-fasta) land sown season after season, generally with maize followed by 
wheat; this is the nidf-chéhi which is close to the village site and is 
watered by wells: 2) single-cropped (ek-fasla), the ddrdéni land and more 
distant sari and chddi rawsli lands. In Sangriir tahsil a crop of tobacco 
‘s taken immediately after wheat, making three crops in the year, on msdz- 
+héié land. Fallows are generally taken only on dérdéni lands, manured 
lands not being allowed to lie fallow. idjrdis sown mixed with moth, ming 
and mds, and gram with barley as they grow togetiiereasily. The stalks of 
édjrd, jowdr and barley grow high enough to allow the mofh, mung, 
mish and gram to grow under them. Moreover, if the quantity of rain 18 
unfavourable to one grain, the other will give a good yield. 


Agricultural implements have been described in the Patiala Gazetteer 4. 
. ’ * oe ; 5 pricultoral 
(page 96). The only change in recent years ts the complete supersession of implements. 
the old sugar-press (fol 2) with its crusher (/af), working in a hollowed tree- 
stump, by the modern sugar-mill with iron rollers which can be hired for Rs. 23. 
Agricultural work is mainly done by oxen, and, in the sandy tracts of Well and plough 
Dédri tahstl, by camels. Male buffaloes are occasionally yoked in carts in ‘#t!*- 
the Jangal tract. In the stiff soil of the Bangar in Jind tahsil strorg plough 
cattle costing at least Rs. 40 or Rs, 50 each are needed, and where the wells 
are deep, as in the Jangal tract of Balanwali an ox capable of doing a full 
day's work will cost over Rs. 60. In the i/dgas of Sangrér, Bazidpur and 
Kuldran, where the wells are not very deep nor the soil stiff, oxen costin: 
Rs. 30 each suffice for the work. An ox begins to work when rising 4, anc 
works for 10 or 12 years. 
The area which can be cultivated by one plough depends of course, to Area cultivated 
a great extent, on the nature of the soil. A plough worked by two oxen can per plough of 
prepare for the kharif— well, 
of canal land 20 dighds khdm or about 4 acres. 
of dtrdné land 80 dbighds kAdmt or about 17 acres. 
of chéhi land 20 dighds kAdm or about 4 acres. 


CHAP. Il, A. 
Economic. 

AcricuLtuws. 

Agriculturists 


and their depen: 
dents, 
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And for the rabi— 
of nakri or chéhi land 20 bighds khim or 4 acres. 
of ddréni land 30 bighds khdm or 6-7 acres. 


The table below gives the number of agriculturists and their ratios to 
the total population at the census of igo1 :— 

































A®ove 14 YEARS OF A. . 

AGE. a ey e = 

D&TAtts OF aAGaICULTURISTS. = ces 

z 3% 23. 
| = A o : a 
ee ——— = a fe ee ——S a 

Actual workers a= te : 49,772 2,958 | 6204 
Kdmds or labourers by the season 1456 Q2 | 8 
Day labourers ~ oe 2433 a7? oi7 











es ——= 


; Total ten 53,60 2,807 129,622 135.120 660°0 








Taking the actual workers, with their dependents, over 62 per cent. of 
the population are dependent on agriculture, while agricultural labourers 
are nearly 4 per cent. of the population. Asa general rule, the édmds are 
Chamars, Chihras, Dhanaks or Jats, and their earnings vary from Re. 24 to 
Rs. 30 a year with daily food and clothes for each season. Day labourers 
also mostly Chamérs, Chihras and Dhanaks, earn from 2} to 4 annas a 
day. Boys are employed on light work, €.£- a8 raftis, or drivers of oxen on 
a Persian wheel, .and guddi-wélus, or weeders. Women also help by carry- 
ing food to the fields, picking cotton, reaping, weeding, cutting grass and 
carrying it home. | 


The principal revenue-paying crops are suparcane, wheat, cotton and 
oil-seeds (rape, etc.), with indigo in Jind and bdjréin Dadri. In the villages. 
the cheap eek oer called moté andj, such as jJowdr, bajri, Maize, mixed 
gram and barley (serra), ate generally kept and consumed by the 
cultivators. The fodder crops sown in the State are:—Cheri (fowdr 
sown thick for fodder), mesha, rizgd, gdjar (carrots), fowdra. In the kharif 
khudras or wild vegetables, such ae karela, tindo, matird, kakanrd and 


kachri or chibbhar grow in the jowdr and béjré fields and stragele over 


_ the fences. The gebaies part of the tahsils of Jind and Dadri js sown for the 
le 


kharff, locally called Sdéwani, while that of Sangrir is general: sown fo 
are or Adri. The following are the staples produced ti the tires 
tabsils :— ) | 


Takstl Find.—Wheat, fram 


ram, Sugarcane, rice, Jowér, bdjré, pulses 
(such as ming, moth, go. 


mésh), sarson, cotton and ind, 
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. Tahksii Sangraér.—Wheat and gram both separately and mixed, CHAP, I], A. 
sarson, jowdr, ddjra, pulses, maksi, or maize, sugarcane and — 


cotton. Economic. 
i ( ‘omdri, édtra : F Acricutture, 
Tahsil Dédrt,—Gram, jowdri, bdfrd, moth, ming, gowdra, wheat CULTURE 
is, Principal staples. 


and barley, the last two especially on well lands, 


Bijrd is mainly grown in Dadri tahsil, where it is the most important &djrd. 
staple, and to a smaller extent in Jind, while in Sangrir itis only grown on 
a very small area. It is sown on thefirst heavy rain in Asarh. Whenripe, 
the ears are plucked off and threshed and the stalks cut down, tied into 
bundles and stacked. They supply an inferior kind of fodder. 


owdr is cultivated much in the same way as 44/14, but it issown, as a Fewer. 
rule, a little later and also ripens a little later. The ears are gererally round 
in shape, first green, then they become covered witha yellow pollen (dr), 
and lastly, when they begin to ripen, they assi’me a white colour. 


Afa&ki (maize) is abundantly sown in Sangrar tahsil. Mabit. 


The pulses (moth and ming) are generally sown mixed with édjrdé and Moth and mang, 
jowdr and in the same way as the latter crops. The pods are first separated , 
from the stalks by hand-threshing witha je/i, and the grain is then threshed 
out. The broken straws and nods are used as fodder. 


Gowdra is principally grown as fodder, While green, the stalks with Gowdra, 
the green pods are used as fodder, and when ripe, the grain also is given to 
the oxen, The broken pods make good fodder. 

The principal irrigated kharif crop on the canal lands of Sangrdér and Catton. 
Jind is cotton beri), Manure is given after the preliminary watering. The 
seed (finanda) mixed with cow-dung is scattered by hand. The plant bears 
a white or yellow flower which swells, forming a pod (#/nda) containing the 
cotton. 

Cotton is picked from Asauj to Magh, every fifth day at first, and Cotton-pickiag. 
then, as the cotton gets less and less, the intervals increase. Each field 
is picked 20 times, so that the proce extends over a considerable period. 
It is supposed to finish on the Hindu festival of the Lorhf. The work is 
generally done by women. If the saminddér has no women-kind who work 
inthe helds, he employs Chamirnis, who get at first one-tenth of the 
eotton they pick, and an increasing ratio as the cotton to be picked gets 
less. A woman can pick from 6 to 8 sers a day and thus carns 
t4toaannas. The last gleanings are left for the poor. 


San and sani are usually sown in Sangrdr and Jind tahsils. San is San and 
sown seed by seed, and sani broadcast. Both are sown in Asarhand cut in fitxes, po 
Katak, 

Wheat forms the staple crop in the irrigated parts of Sangrdr and Jind Wheat, 
tahsils, and very little is cultivated in the chéAi tracts of Dadri. It grows 
in almost any soil except the very stiffest, where beater takes its place, and 
if good mahawat (rains) occur, there is a fair crop on éardéni lands also. It 
is generally sown after cane or maize, when no fresh manure is added. 


Gram is the principal unirrigated rabi crop inthe State. The soil is Gram, 
seldom harrowed, If there has been rain for sowing. it only requires 
a good shower in git and further showers in Poh and Magh. Its 
flower is at first reddish blue and then the grain pods (ta¢s) form. The 
broken pods are used as fodder (d/ysd). 
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Sarson (rape seed) js chiefly sown mixed with ram and barley i 
Sangr Gr ane Jee age ie sometimes separately. It has a yellow owes 
and 15 reaped in Chet and Baisikh. The green plants 0 used as 2 
vegetable and as green abe a melts © green plants are also u as a 


_ , The productian of tobacco is small in the State, and in Sangrir tahsil 
it is scarcely ever sown. Elsewhere the seed is sown in Katak and Phigan. 
Trenches ab ut a foot wide are dug and the seedlings transplanted to them. 
ahs Poe cut - Jeth, Na Ps venice from 5 to zo maunds per éigid 

+ #5 yield is reckoned on the wet crop, and after drying onl $e 
are obtained from a maund. Ps erdrying only 8 sers 

Turnips, tatoes and arwis are oduced in fai a eT z 

+ UrmIps, arn produced in fair quantities in Sangrar 
and Jind tahetls, and scantily in Dadri, The yield averages 40 maut Si 
bigha klhdm. y e yield averages 4o maunds per 

Chillies are generally sown on canal and well irri 1s : 
vgs UMNES are genera ! and we gated lands. The land 
is divided into Aidris (beds) and the seedlings transplanted into them. It is 
chiefly produced in the Kularan tract of Sangriér and in some parts of Jind. 

Sugarcane is generally sown on canal-irri llands in § i 

: gated lands in Sangrir and 

Jind tahsils. Bundles of cut sugarcane stalks are buried in thejaround in 
wecember, and meanwhile the soil in which the cane is to be planted is 
prepared. A palewar is first given, and when the land is ready after the 
palewar and ploughings the sticks (foris) are placed lengthwise in the 
furrows and covered with earth, The crop requires constant watering and 
weeding. = | 

The minimum number of waterings, and the amount of ired fc 
the principal crops, are shown by the table below :-— ei 








Principal crops, Number of waterings) Sers of seed per 
alter sowing. acte, 


= — | om : i — a 





Sogarcane on ane _ te lo (Sown in slips). 
Rice ss - 1 ae w | Constant watering Bto® 
Cotton a. on om oe os 4 7 to 5 
Indigo oe ons = on 5 os 
Maize .. - we 6 7 to 5 
Ferdr and pulses Fp if o 4 5 
Wheat - 7 “ 4 qo 
Barley oo oo os a te 3 25 
Gram a oe a on 4 Is to 20 


Sarson (rape) as on ~ A tos 
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| . ; hs ae ra ae CHAP. I, A. 
‘The average yield of the principal crops in the different tahsils. is given et 
below :— : Economic. 
AVERAGE YIELD PE ACRE IN CWTS, Avernge yield 
STAPLE. , 
| Dhda (rice) — i 
Kharif.., ae = = “ 
Food-grains — 
hadecae mb den bea 
| Rabl ove. Bar! * as - 
\ | ‘Chfad und banat a tig 
“ine ett. § Afting and wd ss om | 
Pulses _ 1 Moth un ae 
: Rharif .. Til (sesamum es 
Rabi... Sariom (rape) and Tdvdmira . | 4 
she i Cotton ah =e is 5 | ais 
Fibres as Kharit« { Fiems : 5 7 : 
(Kharif Red pepper 7 ona. 5 3 
Spices « Saunfard Ajwaia ... ws 6 » 6 
Rabf | Rosin ei oe - to - ro 
; Cifalonw ... ete “~— ) a 9 
I Indigo oe ae | 5 oe 5 
Onions - wed in Bo Bo 
sb ary ae Ma) = 25 28 
Cucumber bas bbe La ao = 
te ag melon ae a ee | oon 
I Aran eh #3 nia . 
 Prthad (gourd) ame be ie Bo e 30 
peers gourd)... a ou | 50 z = 
Vegetableson+ Ghings WE ss a 2a a. 20 
iinde a ne rs ike 
| Potato “= — Ba = Aa 
Arai aan phy on 6o ote “ 
| Narela ae is ity 7 dll 
. ] Radish et on na So Sa 
: Cabbage 2 40 ss. _ 30 | 
The area under: cultivation was 86°76 of the total area in 1901 as against Extension 0 


82°71 per cent. at settlement 20 years ago, an increase of 4°5 per cent. Joi. of cultis 
but the prospects of further extension are poor, the culturable waste being 

only 7°94 per cent. of the total area excluding the grazing lands.. No notice- 

able sal a has been made in the selection of varieties of indigenous 

seed. In 1870 indigo cultivation was introduced in the Jind and Sangrér 

tahsils by the late Raja RaghbirSingh,-and it has greatly benefited the 

saminddrs. Its cultivation is now. carried on in Jind on a large scale, and on 

a small scale inSangrér. Before the reign of Raja Raghbir Singh there 

were very few gardens in the State. He laid out gardens in several towns 

and large villages, and imported new plants for them, 
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Agricultural advances (¢akévt) are made on the first fall of rain after 
famine. Advances are made by the State officials appointed for cach tahsil. 
They ascertain the wants of the saminddrs through the headmen of each 
village, and make advances to deserving persons. The saminddrs of Dadri 
and the dérdni villages of Jind are in great need of faédui advances on 
such occasions, Grants are asked for to buy oxen and seed grain at the first 
fall of rain, and they are faithfully applied to those purposes, If the next 


year is favourable, and harvests are good, there is no difficulty about repay- 


ment. If there is any balance, it is realized in. the following year, unless 
that year also proves unfavourable, when the recoveries are suspended, 

No Land Alienation Act isin force in the State, and alienations are made 
according to the old State Revenue Law. The agriculturists generally are in 
debt owing to the successive famines, and heavy expenditure on weddings, 
funerals, etc. Their creditors are generally rich professional money-lenders 

_ Each tahsil is provided with a State Loan Bank, to which the samrfm- 
dérs resort for loans and where the rate of interest is 10 annas per cent., 
while séhikdrs charge from Re. 1 to Re. 1-9 pér cent. Very few agricul- 
turists are money-lenders; those there are being big samindiérs, whose ordinary 
rate of interest to borrowers is Re, 1-9 per cent. 

Westerly winds (pachAwa) help the ripening of the crops, while easterly 
winds (firwa) dry them and peodiiee Kinid-ol beck in the grass, which 
does much damage, 

Rats and kudngés (a kind of insect) also injure the crops, especially wheat. 
In Dadri tahsil locusts sometimes lay their eggsin the sand hillocks and 
cause great damage to the crops when they invade the surrounding country. 


The Hansi Branch of the Western Jumna Canal runs from Mdnak! in 
the Karnal District, and enters the Jind tahsil at Anta, at which village 
there isa fall, and thence flows through the tahsil from east to west, 
following the line of the old Chautang madi, which is now dry, past the 
towns of Safidon and Jind. It would appear that the canal was first taken 
to Hansi by Firoz Shih in 1355 A.D. and carried on to Hissfir next year, 
but it very quickly ceased to run as acanal, In Akbar’s time Shahiab-ud- 
din Ahmad Khan, governor of Delhi, repaired it. In 4826-27 it was 
again set in order by the British Government. In 1897-98 the Hansi 
Branch in this tahsil was re-aligned, 301°7 acres of the State land 
were taken up for this purpose, and Re. 19,052 were paid by the British 
Government to the land-owners as compensation and the State re- 
mitted Rs, 274 in eed sees Up to the year 1888 A.D. the wait 52 
tion of the State villages was carried on by the British Canal autho- 
rities. Water-rates were realized by the State pafwdéris and made over 
to the British treasury after deducting mugaddami. or iambarddrs’ 
fees. Pursuant to the agreement of April the agth, 1875, betwe@n 
the British Government and the Darbér for the construction of the 
main distributaries from the Hansi Branch, 11 rdjbdhdés 9 minors, 
Py watercourse for the garden at Jind, and 3 existing outlets in the Buténa 
Branch were made over to the State on the 31st March 1888 (vide 
letters No, 143, dated 17th March 1886, and ‘No, 2227 1., dated 7th 
May 1886, from the Punjab Government, to the Darbar), The irrigable 
area allowed to the State was 59,640 acres from the Hansi Branch 
and §28 acres from the Butdna Canal outlets, * making a total of 
60,163, or in round numbers 60,000 acres, of which 10,000 are to be irrigat- 
ed free of water-rate if there is any Water to spare and on condition that no 








Moret ads ea bun 
ee the lands of the following village tabsfl [fod are irigated Butina Canal 
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complaint of shortage be made in dry years. The amount payable by the CHAP. I, A. 
State under clause 9 of the agreement was fixed at Rs, 1,20,000 per annum, =H 


this amount being calculated on the average payments in the preceding Economic. 

years subject to deductions on account of— Aontcucrurr, 
(1) cost of maintenance and repairs; dest Branch, 
(2) saving on establishment. Western Jumna 

After the deductions the net amount of water-rate payable to the ass 

British Government stands at Rs. 105,500. In 1888, when the réfddhds, 

etc., were made over to the State, the area irrigated for the kharif crops 

was 29,7854 acres, while for rab{ crops it was 25,003 acres,—total 

14,7834 acres. tro villages in tahsfl Jind are irrigated at present from the 


ansi Granch. The average irrigation for the ten y 1891-19018 
was 53,673 acres, but since 1901 it has decreasd. The table below shows 
the details of rajsa4ds and minors from this Branch:— 





re 


From 



















No, | Name of RAjbihis | 












s)MinorNo tf i. Rijbibi No. 1, Mile) Anta 
io, 1, 


» Me.a | Mile Movs, Main Line nie | fluro 


«o “og wie Tee, ol ae 


a Hanai | 


| Former Rijbibé | Mile No, 4, Rajblha No. 4. 
No 5 (find). 


cul hays alanadaiens baa e «= | Mando Kheri 
ce | ruedee Branch | Mile No, 13, " | Khotri 


Former — RAjbibs| Mlle No. 1, RAjbihi Nos | Jamnt 





tp |Jiod Rajbihd No, 6) Mile No o7, Hind Canal  .. | Gankali 
te «» Mop! Mile Mo,3f, gp )|©|0 | Pokar Kherf .. 
a0 ao Mod) « Maude os | oes | Bigeewila on 
aa) Watercourse fot) 2» SO nm * | 0 | Jind @ 


Hore=Jind No, aruns hall tees 


an6 
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CHAP. 11, A. The remodelling operations of 1900-01 gave the State 8 distributary 
= heads.in the Hansi branch and 3 outlets (as before) on the Butdna Branch. 
Economic. A new agreement was drawn up, but in consequence of a disagreement in 
Acnicuttuse. yiews as to the full area to be irrigated, the volume of water to be supplied 
Irrigation: and the method of su Py: that agreement was not signed by the 
Hins{ Branch, Darbar and was subsequently putin abeyance. The contentions of the 
Western Jumna Darbar have been acceded to by the Punjab Government. Automatic 
Caush module gates have been fixed at the heads of distributaries Nos. 1to7._ ‘They 
were arranged to give the full supply formerly considered to be the State's 
share according to the agreement, but one of them, No. 4, is now being 
altered and enlarged to pass the additional discharge which it “has lately 
| been decided to allot to the State under the proposed new agreement. 

Rhe Bhawinf The Bhawani Rajbah4 of the Western Jumna’Canal, which is under 
Bee afin British management, also passes through ‘tahsil Jind. This distributary 
Distributary, was carried through the State in 1895 A.D., when Rs, 183 were paid to 
Héns{ Branch, the land-owners as compensation for 34 acres of land taken up for a portion 
of the main line. In 1897 a request was made by the State. to allow the 
irrigation of a certain portion of the Jind territory from the Bhawani dis- 
tributary, and to permit'the Darbar to acquire ownership in one-tenth of 

the riijdéhd, but owing to the limited supply of water and the conditions 

under which the réjdd4aé was constructed, the request was not granted. 

The Punjab Government, however, proposed to supply water for the 

annual irrigation of 2,300 acres of land belonging to the villages of 

Bhamewa, rataies, Lajwana Kalan, Akdlgarh, Hathwala Poll, Zafargarh 

and Devrar of tahsfl Jind, on the condition that the water-rates to be 

charged should be the same as those from time to time in force for British 

villages irrigated by this distributary, together with an addition of 50 per 

cent. in lieu of owner's rates, so long as that rate continues to be levied 

from British villages. The statement below shows the outlets approved 

by the Irrigation Department, Punjab, for the irrigation of Jind villages 

from the Bhaw4n{ distributary :— | 





















| i | et -_ 
212) 1/3 
= EL. wi = 
= z. ; = £ REMARKS. 
6 foe |G] 32 | 3 
ewe ee | ee 
E ps | a3 Es ae 
: = a co 
Go 6 | 29,100 ; Command above aver- 
age, 
70 2) 59,§00 | High command. 
65 ; I | 66,100 | Very good command. 







(7 | 76,509 | High command -: one 

+ outlet for ‘bath vil. 
lages, 

93,595 | Very high command ; 


one outlet. { 
|! vile 
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The Sirhind Drainage crossed by Sirhind Drainage Syphon at R. D. 7.4 4 9 
mile 26-1590, Feeder Line, which flows only in the -esduy season, rises CHAP. IL, A, 
near Kalka, and after flowing across Patiala territory enters the State near Economic, 
the village of Ghébddn. Passing the Jind villages of Balwdhar, Sajiman, 4. cutrone 
Gaggarpur, Kuléran Khurd, etc, the mé/é enters Patidla State near “°'°"'7*™ 
Sunam. Near the villages of Ghibdiin and Kularan Khurd, the drainage ligation: 
attains a width of halfa mile. In the rainy season the roads to these villages Sirhind 
become impassable for two or three days at a time. The flooded lands Dminage. 

are sown with rice, gram, wheat and gram and barley mixed. The drain- 

age has two bridges: the first was constructed at Ghabdain by Raja Sardp 

Singh, and the second at Mahilan, 7 miles from Sangrdr, by Raja Raghbir 

Singh in 1885. This md/a traverses the State for about 5 miles, from 

Ghabdan to the villages of Mardkhera and Faizgarh. 

Another stream flowing only in the rains is the Jhambowalf, 7.e, Chof The Jhambowaill 
drainage which flows across the State for five miles, past the villages of Chol. 
Bazidpur and Muhammadpur. Thence, after traversing the intervening 
Patiala territory, it flows past the Jind villages of orenes Saha jpura 
and Bazurg, where it re-enters Patiala. Its greatest breadth in the rainy 
season is 12 feet. The lands on the bank of the malé benefit by the flood. 

The Ghaggar rises in the hills of Nahan State, and, after flowing .,. -,.. 
through Aneae and Patiala, traverses the villages of Sunerhers The GOtpen 
Usminpur, Ratanheri, Nanhera, Harchandpura, Gurdialpura and Masori 
of Sangrir tahsil for a distance of about five or six miles. Near 
Saparherf und Ratanherf the Ghaggar widens out to an extreme 
breadth of three miles in the rainy season. When it is in full 
flood the water lies on the fields for days together and damages the 
crops, but an ordinary flood benefits them. There is a ferry near the 
boundaries of Usmanpur and Ratanheri, whence an unmetalled road leads 
to Gohla in Karnil. In the rainy season ferry boats ply under the manage- 
ment of the State. There is another ferry at Ranhera, where the Ghaggar 
passes into Patiila territory. | 

The Chai Branch of the Sirhind Canal enters the State at the village of Sithind Canal 
Dhaneta, 24th mile from Sangrér. It flows through the State for four or five (Chof fash 
miles and then falls into the ¢ hageas near Mardanheri, 20 feet fall, at mile ‘ 
25+1,550" Chaf Branch. In 1886 the State Rajbahas were completed, and 
began to irrigate the lands of 82 villages in Sangrir tahsil. The manage- 
ment of the State Rajbah4s and Minors was then put under the State officials, 

The following table gives the Rajbahds and Minors with other details ;— 


Table of Mileage Rajbdhds and Minors, Find State. 












Lesotm om aT 
Reach, 








EACH, 
Ne, | Name of Rijbihas and From To 
Misors, Mites |Depth 
eas 
feet. feet, 











Minot No. 1, Sangrir| Sarco Village, Mile No.6} =. Saron Village... 3,000 | 
; Minge No, s, Sangrir | Baliin Village, Mile No. of «| Kalandi Village ..) § a000/ a4 
Minor No. 4 Samarir a re  Notog | a. | Mangwil Village 2) a °teoo | 
Minor No. 4, Sangrér Bh indar Village, Mile Mo. ta 86 .. | Ritmmagar Village |] § 3,000 | 
Mine, Nos, Sangrir | Khurina Village, Mile No. tg L .. | Ghaggarpor Villnge | 3 S00 
Mince Ne-¢, Sangre - " «» Mom RW. | Blewdl Vilinge | 3 3,300 
Minor, No. 7, Sangrér | Kheri Village, Mile No, #54 a» | Faingarh Village W.| 5 2,208 
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CHAP. II, A. Table of Mileage Kajbahés and Minors, Find State—concluded. 
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| LESOTH Om irr 

Aa RiCULTURE, Reacn, 
Irrigation: Mo. | Name a oe aaa From 
Sirhiod Canal “ 
(Chof Branch). 





.. | Badrikhin Village... | 





9) Badrithis  Brasch, | Balin Village, Mile No. of 
Sangris Rajbihs, ie ene, Male Peeeee 








ro | Minor No.1 Branch | ,, < -« Ohi «| Sangrit Village ... 
mn) » Noe 4 Thales Village, Mille No, 4 ~. | Changal Village «| 
| a Nos | Sangrir Village, Mile Mo, L, ... | Sangriir Village ... 
| « Med in lo = » Wo, 5} R, | Dodrikbin Villoge... | 
M4} oe Nos) os «© | Badrdbhin Village, Mile No.8 ,.. | Bhamma-waddl Vil-, 





lage. 
Matd Khera Village 





1S | Gujrdn Rujbihi, G. B.| aie No. fk Ghaggar Branch, 














Nagari Vi 
10 | Minor No. 9 e+ | Nigari sma MileNot | Maurin Village .. 
st » Wo? ace | ‘ os «» No, 2 aaa Ditto — 
8 |) Dhaneta Rijbihd, C.B.) pire No, sobs Choi Branch, Dha-| Baterg Village  ... 
eeta Village. 
1) | Minor Ne. 1 | Dhaneta Village, Mile Not 4. Sahil ut Khord 
all aes ‘. = « Moth .| Chupki Village 4. | 
my) No 3 ~«| Mawi Village, Mile Nov 2} wwe | Dharamgarh Village 
ee si a's « Mo, 3) oo | Kakrila Village... 
737) » Nas | Premgarh Village, Mile No.4) ...| Barerg Village 2 
4) 6» )|«6Me 6 =| Barorg Village, Mile No.) =. | Kakrdla Village ... 








Mansa Rajbihi, KB, | wile No. 69, Kotla Branch, Msor| Mansa Village  ... 
Khotd Village. 






Gil Village ay 





“Mandi Bajbihi, K. B. | Mite No, 51}, Kotla Branch, Makha 
Village. 


at 


Chank({ Branch «| Chaat! Village, Mile No. o as 
Mbokar Branch «| Khokar Village, Mile No. ua. 





Bheni Chihar Village 
Kuttiwil Khurd Vil 
lage. 






ih 














Minor Wa, | Dhadda Village, Mile No, 16). | Mandi Khurd Village! 
. Maz = i » Nor  ...] Bbdodar Village ... 
a Mo.3 + | Bbldewill Village, Mile So. a0... | Mins Khord Village! 

Basidpur Minor If! F, fafa 3rd Feeder, Inderpur Baridper Village .. | 


ugg 


be 


Risngarh Minor 111 FS | sl 34h, 3¢d Feeder, Rakhra Vil-] Ghanki Village 





Marori Rajbiha, C. 6. | Mite No, a9, Chol Branch, Dhaneta | v ! 
| ’ Teo Branch, Dhaneta | Dhaneta Village .., 


po bom t | Dhaneta Rajbihl,o Mile 4coofect | Marorl Village  ... 
38 Rijcarh Mioor te in - ao $5 ay Mardonherl Village 


Raln Maj 1 Mi : Branch a 
‘ te ijra Branch, le Wa, at, Chal Bran Kiln Mijra Village 1 3,c00 





From the rdéjbdéhds water passes heads foutl | 
channels veh Minin urses) and thence i the fie! =e to the mio 
SUpPlIes Man with water and each village has its turn of certain 
rs have their own wérbandi system; each biswadér 
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has his share according to his holding and gets his share of water appor- 
tioned into pakers (3 hours) and géaris (24 minutes). The irrigation is 
mainly by flow, a very small area being irrigated by lift. 


On the Western Jumna and Sirhind Canals the revenue is collected by 
the State pafwdris. The British Canal rules are in force, and ‘water-rates 
are levied on each crop at so much an acre. The amount due to the 
British Government as water-rates on the Western Jumna Canal is paid at 
each harvest. The revenue on the Sirhind Canal belongs to the State, 
as the State shared in the cost of its construction. No water-rates are 
realized for crops irrigated by the Ghaggar and Sirhind Na/as, 


An extension of the Western Jumna Canal would benefit both Patidila and 
Jind, but it is very doubtful whether such an extension is possible. Pandit 
Lakhmi Chand! suggested that part of the Jind tabsil might be irrigated by 
extending the Butana or Savana Branch, and taking a minor through the 
villages of Markhi, Bhartana, Lalat Khera, Dhingina and Ram Kali. For 
the Dadri tahsil the Pandit thinks that the Patowas Minor and the Bamla, 
Naurangabad and Kharak Minors of the Bhawani distributary, if extended, 
could irrigate Amranat, Sanga, Baund Kalan, Baund Khurd, etc. ; and that 
the Rewari Branch, which runs at a distance of 18,000 feet on the left of the 
Bhawani Rajbah4, and the Minor of Kharak Kalan, if extended as far as 
Dadri, could supply water for 31 villages of the Panwar ¢appd in this tahsil. 
As to the remaining portion of Dadri the Darbér proposes to appro- 
priate the whole of the fa4dvi which is annually provided for in the State 
budget to the Dadri tahsil, and thirty wells will be built annually for irri- 
gation in the villages at proper places. Hitherto the money given for wells 
has not been recovered, but in future the advances will be in large sums, 
to be recovered by small instalments, and the terms of such recovery will 
be very easy, Thus in a few years a good number of wells will be con- 
structed for protective purposes. Rs. 15,000 will annually be provided in 
the State Budget for ¢afdei in the Dadri tahsil,’ 


Wells are generally worked with a bucket and rope (charsa and (do), 
but occasionally (in Bazidpur i/é¢ga) by the Persian wheel (rahaf). In tahsil 
Jind there is no well irrigation, except in the towns of Jind and Saffidon. 
The estimated area irrigable by a well in Dadri is 8 acres, and in 
Sangrir 16 acres, Wells are worked by shareholders according to their 
édré (turn), each well having a number of shareholders, who are either 
descendants of the man who constructed the well or themselves shared the 
cost of its construction. The shareholders work a well jointly or separately 
as the case may be, and the system is called accordingly Jima or sidjha. 
The well irrigated area in the State is 23,328 acres. The following figures 
show the number of irrigating wells in that State, with certain statistics 
regarding them :-— 





Dirrmn TO WATS 
tet PLE Ta 





? Assistant Engineer, whose services were lent temporarily to the State by Government. 
4 Letter No. 55, dated the 27th August 1903, [rom the Foreign Minister, Jind State, to the 
Political Agent, Philkidn States. . 
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In tahsil Jind well irrigationis not attempted, being too costly, though 


at the towns of Jind and Safidon gardens are irrigated from wells. In 
tahsfl Dadri a large area is irrigated from Aechehd wells. with leather 
buckets. In tahsil Sangrir well egatoe is practised on a large scale, 
generally from masonry wells. The State encourages the extension of well 
irrigation. The following table shows the number of wells constructed 
annually during the 10 years 1891—1901 :— 








Numnee OF wants, | Money ADVANCED IN RUPEES, | 
Drinking. | Site Total. 
Funds, 
ec bala 
159293 = os o 960 
1F97-94 oe 820 
69d 95 - 20 
1s “ 1,685 
1696-97 oo 4,070 
vEgT 9S “ “ 6a0 
1898-990. ns 2.245 
1899-1900 ws -” oe ' 4314 
19OG-OR aes “ sil . ry re) 
Total mi bi i rs arr 





The methods of well sinking and the religious ceremonie , 
nected with them are as described in the Hissér and cher: Dihseiel 


In tahsil Dadri unbricked wells are made by diggin 


oo ® rt Aa F , a oO t th : a ’ 
lining the yAd/ or parchha with thep, tree branches, S righ Heron ee 
when the rains come too late to sow the kharif cro 


uch wells are made 


co ee a — ps: They are made 
aeevig days and cost Rs, 8 toro. They fall in during the ensuing rae 


Wells are generally worked as we have seen with a Jd rong rope) 
and charas (lea ern bucket) or a buffalo-hide bag swung rig! rope) 
and handle (mandi/), the rope passing over a small strong wheel (4 hos 
fixed over the well, A charsa costs from Rs, § to Rs. 6, and 2 ido if mide of 
hemp Rs. 7, or if made of hide Rs. 15. The oxen which draw it run down 
sett nes te eenm) dug out by the side of the well, the driver (lid) 
sometimes-sitting on the rope, When the bucket reaches the top the man 
who stands at the mouth of the well (Sarid) seizes the rope, pulls the 
bucket on the platform, and empties it into the parchha, bidding he deter 
neg the Ae Salat pee “pape There should be four yoke ¢ 
CWO pairs Working at once, wi eke Pe at B00. f the well :. | ! 
the work goes on all day four yoke of oxen ; 2 it the well is deep and 
mater about fof an acre in a.day, but th De re aheriars 
to the beds (é/dris) into which the ficld is divider, “°° Soamnels (tal) on 
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Little has been done to improve the breed of horses in the State. 
There are stallions at the tahsfl head-quarters and a donkey stallion at 
Sangrir. In 1901-02, 108 mares were covered by the State stallions. 
| The figures in the 

ea << margin show the 
Taketl, arse Mules. actual numbers of 
C—,\ horses and mules in 
—— | ae ———- the State in 1903. 
Saugerir .. a ~ 246 7 They show that of 
ps ae oe baat 3 | 7 the three tahsils, 
a3 ra pil : Jind is the only one 
Didri toe “| aur | ed where young stock 
—— — - is bred to any 





extent. 


The best oxen are found in Jind tahsfl, lying as it does al- 
most entirely in the great cattle-breeding tract of Hariéna. A good 
cow gives 8 sers of milk, calves 7 or 8 times, and is worth Rs. 30 
to 40. A young steer will fetch Rs. 40 to 50. Those that are not 
sold are gelded when about two years old and trained for the 
plough. The average price of a pair of plough oxen is Rs. too, but 
a good pair will fetch Rs. 125. Two or three bulls is the average 
number to a village. They are allowed to roam about at will at 
certain seasons, and this total absence of all selection does not improve 
the breed. The best buffaloes are also found in Jind tahsil and the 
next best in Sangrdr. <A she-buffalo will give 10 to 15 sers of 
milk in a da ues about 18 ciifdnés of butter—and will calve about 
to times. Prices range from Rs. 30 to 125. Small rin horns and 
a long tail are marks of breeding in a buffalo. Buffaloes are rarely 
used for the plough; they draw small carts and carry pakAdls of water. 
Indiscriminate breeding goes on in their case also. Camel-breeding is 
carried on by rasbdris in the sandy tract of Dadri and the Balanwali tlége 
of Sangrar. In Sangrir camels are chiefly used for riding and dean, 
but in Dadri they draw the plough. Prices vary from Rs. 50 to 125. 
Sheep and goats are 
kept by butchers, 
and by Dhfinaks and 
Chihras. In the 
Balanwali fléga 














7 3 a goats flourish 
Rangrér = 26,674 0,856 424 hs r 7 ghout the 

| tate. © umber 
ee ere es ee a 
Dédri .. ve | 20,244 | 1,299 4,556 15.428 ous tahsils of the 





! —|—-—_ State is shown ix 
Total oo 79,019 38,228 5.209 56,021 the See ie The 

| — figures are for 
1903. | 












Cattle fairs are comparatively 
at Sangrir, Baldnwali and Kakrila in tahsil Sangriir, at Jind, Safidon, 
Ram Kai and Juliana in tahsil Jind, and at Dadri, Karfripa, Amlota and 
Gudhwaina in tahsil Dadri. The State manages the fairs, charging 
4 annas a head on all stock brought in, and a pice per rupee on the pur- 
chase money. The seller pays the first tax andthe buyer the second. [py 
1901-02 the number of animals sold was 19,562 and the income Rs. 18,606, 


numerous. They are held annually 
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Prizes are given by the State to exhibitors of the best cattle and to the 


largest purchasers. ‘These prizes cost Rs. 3,990 in 1901-02. 


Fodder is generally called mird, That of the autumn crop consists 
of jowdr and maize stalks, which are stacked in chhor or stacks, and of 
Shsisd or the broken stalks of the pulses. The only spring fodder is the 
straw of wheat or barley (4sisd@ or Hiri) and that of barley and gram 
mixed (missa). BShwsa is stored in heaps or high circular stacks, which 
are thatched when finished. The stalks of great millet and maize are 
Snes he into small pieces (sanni) with a ganddsa and then given to the 
cattle. The supply of fodder varies according to the season; but the 
samindidrs arrange so that it costs them very little, sowing mefha, rape 
and carrots for fodder inthe cold weather. In seasons of scarcity the poorer 
sdminddrs have great difficulty in finding food for their cattle. rich 
man keeps a store of fodder in reserve, and when that fails he can buy 
from others, but the poorer people have to struggle on with branches of 
kitar, jél, bert or har, which they chop up and give tothe cattle. Some- 
times a man will take his cattle away to a more favoured tract where good 
rainfall or the presence of a canal has rendered conditions more favourable. 
This is called geljand. State relief in this respect extends only so far as to 
allow the cattle to graze in the State 4irs on payment of grazing fees (amg 
chara), [he dirs are watered by the canal and there is plenty of grass. 


Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 


The rates of rent and 4atdé realized by owners vary according to the 


soil and the crops 


raised; r 
Kind of soil, Crop. cates | and are 


REMARKS. 


different in all the 
three tahsils. In 
the #/agas of Jind 





Rs. A, P, 

d Vind-© | 
Naki om | S0garcane 9 9 6 |The State demand ea 
(mutmia) is paidby the rent-rates are 

the owner and water- 

| rates by cultivator, usually the same, 
Do. wos | Bore Pad | rn : ‘ Pl 
ne (ont 412 9 Ditto. and are ordinarily 
vegetables those shown in the 
Da, ee 1p th Tit * = | 
| lod [are sr i Ditto. margin. Inthe two 
duce, ildgas, Dadri or 
| | Bs A PLY Haridna and 
Ddkbar-bdednd Ditt | 6|5 | ) “atte 
and Raustt, ; ee a iamand payable. Badhr& or Bégar, 
Bhdd-bérdmt ..| Ditto Pa05 Ditto, of Dadri tahsil, the 
Sanjer = Ditto | Not fixed... | gives ote chard OWNETS usually re- 

cattle. ing fee) * MA. 
levied as cigcwe, CClve  cash-rents 


ances require,  (chakota), batdi 
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taken. The prevailing rates are shown below :— 












Rent-rates | 
per acre. 


Kind of soil. RemaArKs. 


Chané aye State demand is pay. 


able by the landlord, 
Dihar and Rawsli-hérdnd 


Badd-banjar 





In Kularfin and Sangrér #/dgas of Sangrir tahsfl the landlords generally 
realize dafdi at the 

SS = pztes shown in thet 
| margin. The 

landlord takes ith 

REMARKS. or {th of the pro- 
duce of chillies 

and raw cotton and 

——— pays the mudmila 
himself. As re- 








Nidt-chdht .« | 4th and 4thof the |’ gards sugarcane 
| duce. |( The State demand is payable and divin (coarse 
Rausli-chdhi... = as taal rice), he gets 


Rs. 9-9-6 per acre 
in some places, and 


Nahkri ov | dred mone of the State — payabie ty the pays the inkuahas 
| | by cultivator. and in others he 

gets ith datdi and 

Bérdnt us| Ard of the produce | The State demand is paid by Pays ™udmla_ in 


Pie corresponding 

| = tn lead 2 shares, i the 
ie land-owner pays 

sth and the tenant {ths. In Béldnwéili, the third #dge of Sangrdr, the 
state is owner of the land, and the cultivators are its tenants. In this i/éga 
the Jafdi system formerly prevailed, but at the current settlement a cash 
assessment was fixed. it the tenants sub-let land to other cultivators, they 
generally take 4th dafdi and pay the mudm/a themselves, the cultivators pay- 
ing water-rate. Serina and samins’ dues are paid out of the shdmilit dheri 
orcommon heap. Jerina goes to the diswaddr and the rate is 2 sers per 
maund. The 4amins or /dgis are four in number, ofs., the Naf, Jhinwar, 
alte and Chéhré. The other /égts are paid separately by the diswadérs 
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The average prices (in sers per rupee) of the chief staple food-grains 
for the 10 years ending 1903 
at each tahs{l are shown in 
the margin. All grains ex- 
cept dian (coarse rice) and 
édjrdé are cheapest at Sangrdr, 
as they are produced exten- 
sively in this tahsil, whereas 








Wheat rice 1s largely grown in the 
Grom Sage: et tracts of Jind 
and édjrd in the sandy soils of 

Barley Dadri, In villages prices are 
Maize somewhat lower than they 
are in the neighbouring towns. 

Foudr The saminddrs often hand 
Baird over nearly all their peeve 
| to mahdjans, only keeping 

Dhdn (coarse rice) enough for one year’s con- 
Ming sumption, Sometimes, when 

Paes § 7 in need of money for wed- 
Cord dings and to pay the revenue, 





ao eS eee they sell their standing crops. 
The prices for the quinquennia since 1887 are shown in the margin. Sang- 
rar has a large 
market where 
wheat, gram, 
etc., are collect- 
ed from the 
neighbouring 
villages for ex- 
port. The rail- 
ways runnin 

through the 
towns of San- 
srur, Jind and 
Dadri have 





done much to equalize prices, 


__ Artizans are only paid in cash in the towns and some of the larger 
villages, and their lig 3 vary. At Sangria mason receives from 8 to 10 
annas, a carpenter or blacksmith from 6 to 8, while coolies are paid from 4 
to 5 annas a day. The rates at Jind, Dadri, Safidon, etc., are lowes. 
At Sangrar, which is a great grain mart, there is good demand for cool 
labour for hand carts, and their wages sometimes rise to 6 or even ‘ 
annas a day. Chamars and other menials, who work as cutters of 
grass and wood or seek employment at the market, earn 3 or 4 annas: 
if emp oyed on plastering houses they get only about 2 annas a day. 
In vill: ges carpenters and masons get their food and 4 or 4 annas a 
day. At harvest time the labourers employed in the fields receive a 
cert=in quantity of grain, as do the /égis. Weavers in villages get the 
following wages, raw material being supplied to them :— 


Rs. A. P. 
Kes (wra < fe: a 
. Borat | P) . ; 8 zs per piece. 
ee a 
Ahadday (coarse cloth) ... 1 09 6 » 49 yards piece 


Besides this a little gtain and oil is also given, 


Jinn STATE. ] Dues to meénials. [ Part A. 


The amount of grain paid at each harvest from the undivided grain 
heap to the village menials is called /amgd. It is not, as arule, a fixed 
amount, and in addition to the /dmgd, some menials get a fixed, others a 
variable, allowance of grain, as is shown in the table below :— 





AMOUNT OF FOOD-GRAIN PER MAUND oF 
PER PLOUGH AT HARVEST IN SERS, 
























To wHom 
| | The detail of work. 
PAID, In tahsil In tabs!l 
. Sanprir. Dadri. 
Chamdr .., | Per maund one Per maund one | Per maundone The Chaomdr is the leather- 


ser, toge-| ar, toge-| Wworkerof the village, and also 
ther with| ther with Sempra performs degdr work 
theskinofall| skin of all) tor the village, and assists in 


ser, toge- 
ther with 
skin of all 















cloven hoof- | cloven hoof-.| cloven hoof. cultivation, | 
ed cattle. ed enattle. ed cattle. 
plough| Per plough fl The Chitked is the sweeper. 





cre rr, He is also often employed as 


five arrs, | 







with skin of | with the skins the village dowra (or mes- 
of camels, senger), 
horses and 
donkeys. 




















oc) Per plough|Per plough) ar per| The Abdi? is the village car- 
thirty sere. thirty-two) maund, penter, He makes all the 
ners. wood-work ipa pala by the 
villager and all ordinary re- 

pairs. 
Ditto The Lohdr is the village black- 
smith, and also does all repairs 


to iron works, 













—— 


Ditto 









oger— oper | The Xander is the villa ‘Ler 
maund. and manufactures sha. boi: 

hold earthen utensils required. 

In addition to this he keeps 
eet and carries grain-from 
the threshing floor to the 
village, : 








per 








= Fainwer supplies water. He 
makes all the baskets and serves 
a3 Utensi)] cleaner at the wed: 
dings. 








.|M oer per| He shaves and attends upon 

maund. | guests. He is also sent on 
messages, and enjoys large 
perquisites at betrothals and 
weddings. 





Ditto «. |Unfixed ...| He washes the village élothes, 














Ditto ...| Ditto  ..| Heisthe clothes printer of the 














Ditto «| Ditto ...| He is the dyerof the village, 





No1z.—The above allowances are fixed to be paid to the menials for their ordinary works 
according to the Wajib-ul-Arz of Settlement, but in-some villages they get a less amount ac» 
cording to their mutual agreement, 


village, stamping and dyein 
ail the'villege in cintheas te 
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When a new village was settled, the founder, his relations, and children 
who broke upthe land for cultivation naturally had great influence and 
authority. The revenue was imposed in a lump sum on the fappd, of which 
they formed the heads, and its distribution rested with them. Gradually 
they became headmen, and the State looked to them for the realization of 
the revenue, their numbers increasing with the population. At the first 
regular settlement they were allowed pachofrd or 5 per cent, on the 
revenue collected, and the collections began to be made by tahsils through 
them (instead of ima lump sum from the ¢appd). The office of headman is 
deemed to be hereditary, and during the minority of an heir a serdardh- 
kér is appointed. When a village has been divided into pamas or thulas 
one or more heacmen are appointed to each pina or thule, but the revendé 
of the whole village is collected by all the headmen separately from their 

dnas or thulas, and they receive the pachotré on the revenue collected 

y them respectively. Large villages have 7,8 or more headmen apiece ; 
small ones less. | 
| The remarks as to the relative prosperity of the various Jat tribes in 
Patiala (page 130) hold good for Jind. ‘The Sikh Sardars are the wealthi- 
est Brapis in the State, frequently owning two or three villages. They 
live well and are well clothed and housed. Next come the mahdjans 
and other commercial castes, who are well off and live with less display 
than the Sardars. | 

section C.—Forests. 

The only forests in the State are the reserves, Birs), which are three 

, wnumber, namely, Aish Ban, Bazidpur 
sane and Barah Ban Sirs. The figures in the 


miles, 


us Aish Ban Bir aa ae show their areas in square miles. 
a ti -- oar On the fst of August tgor a Forest 
3 Bérah Ban Sir " 335 Department was established for the 

Total ~ 410 Management of the Firs. Previous to 


| | | —— this they were under the Barah (For 

and Wood Godown). The Forest Department also looks after pi wey. 
and the trees on the road-sides. The statement below shows the receipts 
and expenditure on the Birs for 1895-96 and 1900-01 -— 7 








Exrareprrune. 


Grating fee. 


———_—_—_—Sas ™ 
ESS ee! 





4738|— 3,403 | — 436 
| seer tht endl as Sangridr town and has : 
areca of 934 acres, It is irrigated from the Choa I cats + nt ve aos 
is used for raising fodder crops for the State animals, Pig ae en Gr 
occasional wolf are found in it. The Bazfdpur Bir, | lled | 


Ban, is about 14 miles to the north-east of Bazidpur ‘aihen ee Plis 





The Aish Ban Bir lies some 


two miles east of 
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locally known as f/as, abound in it. The Barah Ban Sir lies 2 miles south 
of the town of Jind on the banks of the Western Jumna Canal. The cattle 
of the neighbouring towns and villages are allowed to graze in the Sirs 
uffaloes oe 4, 00 payment of the annual zing fee 
Eatincie a re Sam sagpegon (ak eared shown in the scicetat “The 
Cows 7 wRe Sy irs produce a plentiful supply of the 
Young stock “ » OI » — samék, palinji, palwd, khabbal, dub, 
fanni and pié/@ grasses and afford weleome relief to the cattle in time of 
drought. Various kinds of trees such as the 7a/, katr, jand, hikar (acacia) 
and #eri grow inthem. ‘ai trees are more common in the Barah Ban. 
The fruits of the ja/, Aatr, fand and ber are eaten by the poor in time of 
famine, when also the bark and leaves of these trees are used as fodder. 
The fruit of the jd/ tree is called pilz, andthat of the Aafr tind. Both 
these are pickled when young and green. When ripe the fruit of the Aair 
is called pinjw and that of the jand sangar. They are eaten as vegetables. 
The Ser tree fruit is called Jer. W cut from these Sfrs is stored in 
the State Wood and Forage Godown (Barah) and used as timber for State 
buildings and also asfuel. The Forest Department also sells the fuel. 


Section D.—Mines and Minerals. 


The mineral products in the State are saltpetre, Aanfar and stone. 
Saltpetre is obtained in the Jind tahsiland D&dri. H. H. Raja Raghbir 
Singh opened three State refineries (shora fothis) at Jind, Safidon and 
Diidri, and from these refined saltpetre is sent for sale to Calcutta. Each 
refinery is managed by a munsarim or ene a) who is assisted by a gw- 
méskta (Hindi accountant), a mwharrir (Urdu clerk), a foila (weighman), 
two chaprdésis and about 8 workmen, Attached to these refineries are 
about 74 crude saltpetre factories where crude saltpetre is prepared by 
workers who work as asdémis (contractors) for the refineries. 


The workers in the refineries for preparing crude saltpetre are given 
contracts through the manager in Katak (October), with an advance of 
money. The workmen prepare crude saltpetre and bring it to their res- 
pective refineries. They are paid on an average Re. 1-3 per maund, To 
prepare crude saltpetre shora mfti (earth containing saltpetre, which is 
generally found in greater or less quantities in the vicinity of every village) 
is scraped up and brought to the factories, which are generally located near 
tanks or wells. Nothing is paid for the material if it is scraped from 
common land, but a nal foray is paid on private land. Each ry is 
provided with a 4undi, a brick-lined sloping channel about ro yards | 
with a reservoir at the lower end. The Aundi has wooden poles on: 
sides and is thatched with panni grass. The roof is coped to a height of 
one édfisht on both sides, and the coped roof is filled with shore mif#i and 
water. The water impregnated with saltpetre leaks down through the 
thatch and collects in the reservoir. It is of areddish colour, This pro- 
cess is carried on every day until a sufficient quantity of saltpetre has been 
collected, when the water is boiled in an iron cauldron till it becomes syrup, 
and is then spread over brick-lined beds plastered with lime. When hard 
saltpetre is scraped off with a spade, crude saltpetre is brought to the 
refinery in loads of 15 to 20 maunds. 


The crude saltpetre thus collected is next buried in underground cells 
(#4a##is) for a year and then taken out, 25 maunds at a time, boiled in an 
iron cauldron, and cleaned in an iron sieve called jharnd. It is then 
poured into a wooden box with a vessel (do/ra) shaped like a spoon or an 
iron pan (chkay). After some time the sediment settles and the colour of 
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the liquid becomes white. This is then put in small boxes, provided with 
a mdchi (wooden frame), for crystallization. After 6 or 7 days the 
crystals are taken off the mdéchis, collected in baskets and sprinkled with 
alum and indigo water to colour them. Then they are spread on dolaris 
(sheets of coarse country cloth) to dry. This completes the process. 
During the ten eae ending 1901 the average outturn of saltpetre crystals 
was 4,750 maunds out of 14,070 maunds of crude saltpetre, giving an average 
net income of Rs. 14,922. The figures given below show the quantity of 
saltpetre crystals in maunds prepares inthe refineries and their earnings 
and expenditure for 1895-96 and 1900-01, as shown in the Administration 
Reports of the State forthose years. In tgoo-o1 out of 16,381 maunds 
of crude saltpetre, 6,039 maunds of crystals were obtained and sold for 


Rs. 39,930 :— 










Years. Cost of 
Salaries. |crudesalt.-| Total 


petre. | 








= Ee 








Rs, Fs. Re. 










1271 10,904 11,575 | 














1900-08 ass 6,079 39.935 1,504, 18,992 20,426 | 
Difference + 3.401 | +18 ,297 + 235 | +8618 + 8.851 | 











Kankar or argillaceous limestone is worked near a good many towns 
and villages. It is used for road-metalling and for buildings. The Public 
Works Department cither gets the faméar from contractors or employs 
labourers to excavate it. In the former case the contractors are gene ly 
paid Rs. 4 per 100 cubic feet, and they deliver the £ankar within a distance 
of a mile. The owner of the land from which the fanFar is dug is paid 
4 annas per 100 cubic feet. In the other case the labourers are paid 
Rs. 2 per 100 cubic feet, and the owner of the land gets the same royalty. 
The labourers are generally menials, Chihras, Chamiirs, etc., who earn on 
an average 4.annasa day. Aankar is of two sorts—dichhwé and sifii. 
Bichhwa kankar is so called because its nodules are supposed to resemble 
scorpions (Sich) in shape. It is hard, bluish grey in colour, and is used 
for metalling roads. Sr/lt kankar is brittle and a whitish grey in colour. 
lt is burnt to make lime and mixed with Pinjauri lime for bui ding purposes. 


Stone is blasted at several points in the Kalidna and } i hills in 
tahsil Dadri, the chief being the Kumhér quarry near Kal Resipoaet 
stone obtained is of two sorts, hard and sandstone. The hard stone is 
bluish grey in colour and is made into many articles, such as wéhals and 
édndis (large and small mortars), chakkis and shard? (small and large mills) 
pillars, etc. It is also used for building. At the Kumhar mine about 
26 families of Kumhars, commonly called Sangtardshas, work in stone and 
earn about 5 annas a day. Itis said that about Rs. 5,000 worth of stone and 
stone articles are worked yearly, of which Rs. 2,000 worth are exported. 
Stone obtained from the Kapéri hill iswhitish grey and only used for 






en Flexible sand-stone (called sang-i-larsan, the sand particles being 


no commercial importance, but is exported as a curiosity. 
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Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. 

The gold and silversmiths of Sangrdr, locally called Sundrs, owe their 
unusual proficiency to Raja Raghbir Singh, who sent a number of them 
to Calcutta to learn their trade. They make ornaments of all kinds, 
especially nose rings (math or machhli) ; nose studs set with jewels (fawmg) ; 
ornaments for the head (tauddé and chek); for the forehead (chime) ; 
necklaces (Adr or jugni); anklets (fdseb), etc. Besides the jewels they make 
gold and silver plates, vessels for atfar, flasks, scent-bottles, utensils, etc., of 
exquisite workmanship and locally called sidakdrs. The purest gold 
softened for setting is called kuadan and costs about Rs. 27 atola. It ts 
alloyed with silyer or copper or both, about 2 ra?tis of alloy going to a fola. 
The general practice is to give the goldsmith his material and pay him so 
much per fola for his work—1 pice in four annas for silver work and anything 
from 2 annas to 2 rupees a fo/a for work in gold. 

Cotton-ginning' or cleaning is done both by machine and by 
hand. In Jind there is a factory containing 50 machines, which attracts 
‘the cotton from all the neighbouring villages. Sangriir tahsil, in default 
of machines, uses hand-mills (called delni in the Punjab and eheréAi in 
the Bingar). The mill consists of two rollers, one of iron and one of 
wood. The cotton is passed between them and the seeds (4ine/as) thus 
separated from the cotton. The work is generally done by women, who 
if they are working for hire get the seeds, whole or part, in lieu of wages. 
Unginned cotton is two-thirds seed. Ten to 20 sers of raw cotton is a 
day's work for the ginner, the seed which results being worth 2 or 24 annas, 

The next process is scutching (prnea), which is done either 
by women or professional cotton-cleaners (Pinxjds). The women use 
a small bamboo bow (dinéf) tightly strung. ingds use a large double- 
stringed bow (pinjan). The average earnings are I} annas per ser, or 
about 6 annas a day. In villages the cotton cleaner is often paid in grain, 
getting twice the weight of the cotton, Scutched cotton is wound into 
rolls (pins) round pieces of stick. 

Spinning is not a menial occupation. Women of the middle and 
even the higher classes do it. Girls make it an excuse for a merry evening. 
They meet together, spin, sing, and talk the whole night long. This is 
called riébhidna or rdtaurd, The seven rétaurds in the month of Miagh, 
before the Shankrint, are considered propitious. When these gatherings 
take place by day they are called chhopa inthe Punjab or diupia in the 
Bangar. The Muhammadan women of Kaliana spin very fine thread 
(darié sz), which sells at 14 sers per rupee, the average price being If sers. 

The ginning factory at Jind owned by Magni Ram and Jai Narayan 
was established in 1902. It contains 50 mills, of which only go are ordi- 
narily at work, about 100 maunds of cotton being ginned daily, Work is 
not carried on throughout the whole year, but only alter the cotton harvest. 
In 1903-04, 39,200 maunds of cotton were ginned, giving 12,865 maunds of 

Se ——— = cleaned cotton, which was exported 
to Delhi, Rohtak and Lahore, while 
the seed (éfmela) was sold to the 
neighbouring villagers and shop- 
keepers. The average number of 
workmen employed in 1903-04 here 
was about 120, The figures in the 
margin show the expenditure and 
earnings in 1903-04. 

_ | Fora detailed account of the various processes which cotton goes through see Monogra: 
on Cotton Manufacture in tho Punjab,—Lahore, “ Civil and Military Gazette" Press, 1585, , 
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| From Jind tahsil wool is exported before cleaning to Pau pe and 
Delhi. In Sangrir tahsil itis sold to the blanket-weavers of Balénwali, 


who make a profit of 8 annas or a rupce on each blanket. Scarcely 
any sheep are kept in Dadri tahsil. With the exception of these blankets, 
Weaving 1s limited in Jind to coarse country cloth, such as &haddar, gajin, 
khaddt, khes, dotdi, sési and saléri. \tis done by the Juldhds (weavers), 
of whom 1,184 were enumerated at the census of got. A AAéaddar cloth, 
50 yards long and 10 giraks wide, requires 24 sers of bartk sit (fine 
thread), a gajin, 50 yards long and 9 giraks wide, requires three sers 
2 chatdnks of motd sit (coarse thread), and a khaddi, 50 yards long and 
3 girahs wide, 3 sers of mofd sat. <A full piece of Ahes, dotdi, sast, or 
salari is 20 yards long, and half a yard wide, and requires 1 ser of thread. 
eid one rupee, so that a weaver earns from 3 to 4 annas a 
ays 

Dyeing is done by nilgars. They dve women’s clothes such as the 
latngé, kurta, paijdma (or sutthan) and sirka (or orind), besides men’s 
turbans. The nélgars of Sangrér are noted for their light dyes. They 
generally use puria ke rang or dyes sold in the désdr, in place of the 
indigenous dyes. The dye is dissolved in water in a daindé (earthen 
or brass vessel). The cloth to be dyed is then dipped into it, rubbed, 
wrung out and starched, and then dried and eee Certain indigenous 
dyes are, however, still in use, especially re The powdered indigo 
is put ina large pitcher full of water in whic lime, sajji (alk ai) and 
gur are mixed, and becomes fit for use after eight days. Aishmishi 
dye is prepared by mixing water with bruised satithd (a drag) and lime. 
Aasumbid dye Is put in Water, which is allowed to strain through 4 piece 
of cloth into another pitcher. When all the water has strained through 
the Aasumbhd is bruised, alkali added to it, and the mixture again allowed 
to strain. This produees a fast colour. The fasuméhd dye was formerly 
in great demand, but now it is only used at weddings for dyeing nals 
(wast strings), etc. It is al fast red dye. Prices vary according to the quality 
ofthe dye, For wim (light) shades’ the charges per turban are from a 
{to tama, Ape ol dot (die) oe andes, Hm 
annas. The daily earnings of a dyer vary from 6 to 8 annas. 


The Chhimbés (stampers) in Jind and Safidon stamp coarse country 
cloth such as rasdis (quilts), foshaks (bed cloths), jéjam (floor cloth) and 
native chintz. The cloth is dipped into water mixed with camel-dung to 
Wash out the starch. Next day and the day after the cloth is again washed 
and soaked in water mixed with sa yt and then dried in the sun, Op the 
third day the cloth is put into boiling water with a kind of seed called 
eri refed ae ea ci, pressed and stamped with wooden stamps 
BMCO CARA Pas, ihimba can stamp a piece of « ds in two dave 
and is paid 4 pice per yard.! Br 5° yards in two days, 


., vik is not produced in the State. Silk of different colours, called pai 
18 imported from Jullundur and Amritsar to make phulkéris and cho 





This industry is only carried on in the Sa ér tahsil. A piece of ere: 
cloth or red muslin) 34 yards long and he yards wide, speciation Gee 
fancy designs (be did), in star and other ‘patterns, is’ called a ohutheet 
while a tee of coarse or fine red cloth of the same dimensicr: mee : ' 
with def duté on the borders, and with stars of different colours in the 
inside, is called a chop. A phulkéri takes 6 or 7 days to make and 
' The cost of materials required for stam 


pe eae é ie ping so yards of cloth is as follows:=eMfdin 
© ples; alkali and coarse soap annas sf ; alu Fuge : it re 
his net earnings amount to anuas $ pies 4 a day, 9 Missi Oye 4 annas; fuel © pies, Thos 
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fetches from Rs. 2 to 5, while a chop takes a month or two and fetches from 
Rs. 5 to 20. These garments are worn mostly by the peasant women, 
especially at weddings and other festive occasions, and are often given as 
a wedding present to the bride. They are also exported to Ludhiana and 
Amritsar in small quantities, but chintz and calicoes are taking their place, 
and so this industry is rapidly dying out. 

Carpentry received an impetus from the late Raja R ir Singh, who 
sent some Tadkhins from the State to be trained at Rake These skilled 
workmen live at Sangriir and earn 8 or g annasaday. Their work is good, 
but they follow the ordinary patterns and have not struck out any special 
line. They make tables, chairs, almirahs, writing-cases, etc. The village 
Tarkhén is paid in kind for ordinary work, but for special work, such as 
making carts, well-gear, etc., he gets 5 or G annasa day. The outfit of an 
ordinary carpenter costs from Rs. 15 to 30. English files, saws, and planes 
are slowly coming into use. Dadri town is famous for turnery. The imple- 
ments used by the turners (fAarddis) and their methods are eocbed in the 
Monograph on Wood Carving in the Punjab, 1887-88, page 11. They earn 
from 5 to 8 annas a day. The following are the chief articles manufactured 
by the turners of Dadri with the range of prices for each article :— 








Name of article manafactured, Price, 

cae. . .| Se « SS% 
Do, (plain) ar cae as ioo ta 4 0 06 
Pira legs ia aon oo ay | o 4 0 to o1 @ 
Termds of Kalts (pipes) ... os —s o 1 6 to o 4 0 
Kauntis (wooden pegs) .. ore oe or oO to of 6 
Surmaddats and herelds (collyrium boxes) a | o o 6 to o 1 6 
Chessmen as on ne “ o4e to o & o 
Toys sis ae os o o 6 to o2o 





Oil-pressing is done by the fe/fis, who numbered 3,454 in 1901. One 
ghéni (10 to 13 sers) of rape (sarsen) is putinto the hollow part of the 
press (ela) and worked with a wooden pestle (/af/), which is driven by 
a single bullock. Half a ser of hot water is mixed with the rape, and when 
it 15 well pressed, a hole is made at the bottom of the press and the oil begins 
to come out. This oil is heated and again poured onto the rape, while the 
Aothi is kept warm with torches (mashél) until all the oil is extracted from 
the rape. One maund of rape gives 12 sers of oil and 28 sers of khal 
(rape cakes). A man and woman work the press; two gAédais of rape is 
a fair day’s work for one press and the workers earn from 4 to 6 annas. 
Other oil-seeds such as sesamum, alsi, etc., are pressed to order. 

There were 3,874 leather workers in the State according to the census 
of 1901, They may be divided into three main divisions, (7) the Khatiks who 
prepare vari leather from sheep and goat skins, while dhawri is tanned and 

epared by the Chamérs themselves ; (ff) the Chamfirs who make shoes and 
weil-gear ; (i##) the Mochis and Sarrajts who make gurgdéi and other kind of 
shoes. The Chamérs of Sangrar and Dadri tahsils make good desi shoes, 
which are light and flexible. The Mochis of Sangrir town only make red 
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ported, but only in small quantities, Many kinds of shoes are pee by the 
Chamérs and Mochis of the State. The shoes prepared in Dadri tahsil are 
Salim-Shdht, deswili, mundd (with a chanrd panja) and cemina jatd (with gol 
chhoté panja and without heels). Others-are quite plain, sddd. These are 
generally made of sheep or goat skin dyed red or black with an inner lining of 
dhauri ; some are ornamented at the toe and round the sides ; others are com- 
pletely covered with embroidery. The price of a pair of shoes varies from 8 to 
12 annas for an ordinary pair ia hard rough use, or one rupee for a slightly 
better quality, toas much as Rs, 5 to 10 for an embroidered pair. The 
ornamental work is generally done by Chamir women. The Chamiirs of 
tahsil Sangrdr make plain Punjabi shoes of méri dyed red. Those of Sangrér 
town Ornament them with embroidery work. An embroidered pair costs 
from Rs. 4 to 8, while a plain light pair costs onc rupee, anda hard rough 
pair from 8 to 12 annas. The Sarrajis of Sangrir town make many kinds of 
guredtis, half and full boots, of different skins, for which they ask from 
Ne. I-86 to 10, Besides shoe-making they repair carriage harness and 
saddlery. The Chamérs of tahsil Jind are not skilled in shoe-making. 
They prepare ill-shaped Hindustént and mundé shoes, Laced shoes are 
not as a rule kept in stock, but are made to order. It is the custom when 
ordering a pair to be made to give an advance to the Sarrfij, the rest of the 
price being paid on delivery. The average period for which a strong shoe 
will last is froth 4 to 7 months, and if repaired, it extends to nine months. 
The boots and gurgddis generally wear out in three or four months. Chamdars 


carn from 2 to 3 annas a day at shoe-making, Mochfs and Sarrdj from 5 to 8 
annas, 


Pasimas or brick kilns are worked by Kumhdars. This work includes 
the HA iestoloai of the éachehd or unbaked bricks, and the collection of waste 
fodder, straw and sweepings (édra #arkat) for baking the bricks and stack- 
ing them inthe pasdwa. The patherds or mud brick-makers, who are 
generally Chamiirs or Chéhras, but sometimes the Kumhirs themselves, 
prepare the clay, working it with a spade. Large bricks are moulded 
in a mould of wood or iron called a séncha bearing a trade mark and 
tap with wooden thi pie (tops). Small bricks are only made in gé/rds 
or Sdnchas (moulds). These bricks are burnt in the kiln. In Sanerir 
tahsil large bricks are made, weighing three sers each; while in Jind 
tahsil they average { ser, For large bricks the patherds are paid 
Rs. roo, and for small bricks Rs. 14 per 100,000, A patherd can 
make 400 large and 1,500 small bricks in a day. The Kumhars 
collect straw, fodder sweepings, etc, for the pasdwa@ on their asses, 
generally without charge, and also uplas (dried cakes of cowdung) 
which cost Rs. 600 for a pasdwa of 300,000 large bricks. A pasdwa 
is thus arranged:—A layer of sweepings about a foot deep is laid on 
the site, and on it the sun-dried bricks are arranged with a space be- 
tween every two layers witch is filled with sweepings and wf/ds. Holes 
are left in the covering. Fire is applied from below. A kiln for large 
bricks holds 300,000 bricks and requires four months burning. A 
kiln for small bricks only holds 200,000 bricks, but requires to be 
burnt for the same period. Large bricks are generally sold at Rs. Sco 
per 100,000 and small ones at Rs. too pe 1o0,000, while the actual cost 
of large bricks is Rs, 380 and of small ones it is Rs. 56 per 100,000. In the 
town of Sangriir contractors have recently begun to prepare bricks with 
‘ chimney " kilns, where Purbliis and Chamars are employed. In the Jind 
tahsil 30 pesdwas and in Sangrdr tahsfl 24 are made yearly. In Dadri tahsil 
Pasdwas are not common, as stone is generally used for building purposes. 
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6,393 Kumbirs were returned in the State at the census of 1got. In 
the towns and large villages they generally work at brick-making, but 
sometimes make pottery, toys, ctc. In eilages they generally make 
earthenware. 


The method of manufacturing carthen vessels is described on 
pages 2—11 of the ‘ Monograph on the Pottery and Glass Industries of the 
Punjab, 1890-91." In this State two potters, jointly, can prepare 25 vessels 
daily, and thus in 15 days they can prepare 375 vessels as detailed below 
burnt in an dé (small kiln) which requires three days’ firing :— 


Name of the vessel. Number, Price. Rate. 
Rs. A. P. 
Gharogs (pitchers) ... én ~ 75 8 o © | 9 pies each, 
ffdndis (small pots) ne vee | Loa 1 9 © | 4 pies each. 
Aishores (small glasses for drinking) ie | 100 O 4 @ | 2 annas per 109, 


In this work a family of five persons can earn g annas on an average per 
day. Besides working in pottery they supply clay for building purposes, 
and carry grain and other articles on asses from village to village. They 
also carry the corn from the fields at harvest time. A Kumbhar with eight 
donkeys can earn 12 annas daily. : 


Section F.—Commerce and Trade. 
No statistics for the general trade of the State are available. Sangrir, 
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Jind and Dadri are the local centres of the grain trade, and Messrs. Rallj ports 


Brothers and other firms send agents there. Refined sugar and rice are 
imported from Muzaffarnagar, Bareilly and Fyzabad; cloth from Delhi and 
Ludhiana ; bronze and brass vessels from Muradabid, Rewari, Patiala and 
Jagadhri; gold and silver lace from Patiala and Delhi; and glass bracelets 
elf from Patidla and Ludhiina. Cotton is exported from the town of 
Jind to Rohtak and Hanst, g4i to Sunim and Tohana, serson and indigo to 
Delhi. From the town of Dadri é¢jrd is largely exported with a smaller 
quantity of barley and gram.' 


Section G.—Means of Communications. 


The Ludhifna-Dhuri-Jikhal Railway passes through tahsil Sangrir 
and has a station at Sangrdr town. This railway,. 79 miles in 
length, was constructed at the expense of the Jind and Maler Kotla 
Darbars, who contributed 4ths and {th of the cost respectively. 
It was opened onthe toth of April 1901 and is worked 
the North-Western Railway for 55 per cent. of the gross earnings. The 


!The methods of skinning buffaloes, bulls, sheep and goats, and the process of tanning, dyeing 
and preparing hides are described in the Monograph on the Leather Industry of the Punjale 
1891-92, pages 16—20. The method of preparing different kinds of shoes, gergdif boots, and 
the tools and instruments used in the works are also described in the Monograph, 
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capital outlay to the end of June 1903 was Rs. 42,73,166, which gives an 
average cost of Rs. 54,325 per mile. The following statement shows the 


{ Part A, 


general results of the working :— 








rst half 











rt half . 
1902, 190%, Difference. 
| Mites. | Mites. | Miles. | Percent, 

Mean mileage worked wes 78-06 7a'66 at an 
Train mileage =. om 63,960 67,225 = 1,735 = 2'S2 

Ra, Rs. Rs, 
Gross earnings... a ae 1.07,c43 145,428 45,415 — 24°47 
Working expenses at 55' per cent. _ 108,514 $a,185 26,62 — 2447 

| | 
Nettearnings on os 89,029 67,343 21,786 | = 24'47 
Percentage of returnto Darbirs on capi+ TO} 57 — “46 on 
tal outlay. | 
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The percentage of nett profits on the capital outlay for the year 1902-03 





was thus 3°60. The 
figures in the margin 
show the gross earnings, 
the number of passengers 
of the various classes 
carried, including police 
and troops, and the ton- 
nage of goods for the Ist 
half year of 1903. The 
total number of passengers 
(256,590) consisted of 483 
Ist class; 1,322 2nd 
class ; 4,156 intermediate, 
and 250,629, 3rd class, 
and the tonnage of goods 


of 42,719 tons of merchandise ; 355 tons of railway material; 8,398 tons of 


ordinary and 77 tons of military stores. 


The Southern Punjab Railway passes through the Jind tahsil for 
25 miles, with stations at Jind, Kindna and Julina. "This line was opened 


on the 1:oth of November 1897. The State has no share in it. 


The Rewari- 


Ferozepore Railway runs through tahsil Dadri for 14 miles, with statio 
at Charkht-Dadrt and Manheri. In this line also the State 1 beens ue 


The railways have been effectual in diminishing 


famine, especially in the insecure tract of Dadri. 
ed and the facility of rings re tends to equalise 
of the Ludhiina-Dhdri-Jakhal line afforded 
stricken lation of the State in 1899-1900. 
ed trade in the towns of Sangrir and Jind. At 
been opened where wheat, 
villages for export, 
cotton mills have been started at | 
trade has gone to Bhawani since the 
1 The share Of total receipts to be paid to 
line has lately been redeced to 50 per Lowy 


Opening of 





the hardships of 


Grain is easily transport- 
prices. 
hom relief to the famine- 
_ other lines haved evelop- 
angrdr a grain-market has 
and dace the ae ryt eagle eo the: . 
since the opening of th thern Puniab R 
} . Jind. Dadri, however, se ep 


The construction 


neighbouring 
has suffered, as its 


| the Rewari-Ferozepore line 
the North. Western Railway for working the 


Jusp Srare. ] 
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The table below shows the principal roads in the State together with CHAP.H, G, 


the halting places! en roxfe :— 








Economic. 
<i eae = ke SS a teed Poa, Means or Com: 
| MUNICATIONS, 
Roads, 
Roads. Halting places. REMARKS, 
Sangrir tahsil— 
Sangrir to Patiala w. Metalled. Lies in |ind territory 


sangrirto Kotla .. 
Sangrir to Nabha 
Sangrir to Ruldrin... 
Sangrir to Badrakhan 


Station road from 


Sangrir town to the 


‘Kheri, Mahlin and 
Maurin, 


for 7 miles and then enters 


Bhawdnigarh  (Patidla 
state), 
Patidla State. Constructed in 







1867—70. 
Dhiri (Patidla State) .. | Metalled. , 
Bhalwin and Chhintiwdla | Metalled for 2 miles. 
(Patidla State). 
Balwdhar ... ete | Partly metalled 
a Unmetalled. 


| Metalled for t2 miles beyond 
which there is only a kachehd 
path Constructed in 1870—73. 


railway station, 
Jind tahsfl— 
Station road from Jind | Metalled. 
town to the rail- 
way station. 
Hind to Saffidon = | Jémnf, Budha Khera.. | Unmetalled, 
Jind to Hansf —... | Rim Rai, Ragthal Nir | Do, 
naund. | 
Jind to Rohtak Kandina, Julina, Zafar- Do, 
eid 
Jind to Mahan = on | Malwi “thamele “ Do, 
Jind to Kaithal = | Kandala, N4gora, Kathé- Do, 
na (British). 
Didri tahsfl— 
Didrfto |hajjar = 12 | Unmetalled, sandy, 
Dédrito Kdnaud » | Mandaula on} 2 Do. 
Didrf to Bhawdni | " Do, 
station road from | - 1] Metalled, | dis 
nl ae a “ e Constructed in 


Dddri town to the 
railway station, 








im one the halting places noted are mere villages without any sardfor dik bung: 


CHAP. II, G. 
Economic. 


Means or Com- 
MUMICATIONS, 


Roads. 


Ferries. 


Rest-houses. 


Post Offices. 
Tables 41 and 42 
of Pari 8, 
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The metalled roads which are under the State Public Works Depart- 
ment (Gari Kapidni) are generally good, but the unmetalled roads are bad. 
The unmetalled roads in tahsil lind and in the canal-irrigated areas of 
Jind and Sangrér become swampy during the rainy season, and bullock 
carts have great difficulty in etting through, even with twice the ordinary 
number of bullocks. The vi lage paths are narrow and in some places 
run between hedges. In tahsil Dadri, and especially in the Bélinwali t/idga 
(tahsil Sangrdr) the roads are sandy, and during the hot weather the drifted 
sand makes the road hard to distinguish from the surrounding country. 

There are two ferries on the Gha gar in tahsil Sangriir,—one at 
Usmanpur and the other near the village of Nanhera on the Kaithal road. 
These are maintained by the State during the rainy season, and managed 
in the months of Sawan and Bhidon by malldhs, ‘who charge 2 annas a 
person. 


The State guest-house at Sangriir, called the Krishan Bagh Kothi, 
lies in the Krishan Garden. It is under the management of the Superintend- 
ent of the Reception Department, assisted by astaff of servants. There is 
also a rest-house at Sangrir built this year. At Jind, Safidon and Dadri 
certain portions of the forts are used for the accommodation of State 
guests. British Canal Department rest-houses have. been built at Jind, 
Safidon and Ram Rai. There are hathdis in the larger villages and sardis 
at the towns of Jind, Sangrdr and Dddrf. 

Prior to 1885 the State maintained 8 post offices at Sangrir, Balan- 


wali, Kulaérin, Jind, safidon, Zafargarh, Dadri and Badhra. These were 
managed by a Munsarim attached to the Deodhi Mualla, and Jind stamps 
and Post-cards were used within the State limits. There were also British 
post offices at Jind and Dadri. On the 15th July 1885 a postal convention 
was effected between the Imperial post office and the State, to facilitate 
the mutual exchange of correspondence, parcels, insured articles and money 
orders. The British post offices at Jind and DAdri were abolished and the 
management of the State post offices placed under a State Postmaster- 
General, two post offices of exchange, the Imperial post office at Ambala 
and the State office at Sangrér being authorized to deal with articles 
giving rise to accounts. fincas pene post-cards and enyelopes, sur- 
charged “ Jind State” are supplied by the Imperial Government to the State 
at cost price. There are now 8 post offices located as follows :— 











Head office, | Sub-offices, Branch offices. 
es a 
Sangrir (1st Class) + os ‘Balénwéll, Kulééséa, 
Dadri (ard Class) ane ri os | Bédhra, 








Telegraph lines run along the railways and there is a Government tele- 


raph office at Sangrér, which was opened on the rst September 1893. It 
belongs to the State, but is under the management of the British Goyerssece 
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Section H.—Famine. CHAP, I, H, 
Economic, 


With the rest of the Punjab the State suffered from the famines fp, ,,..¢, 
of 1783, 1803, 1812, 1824 and 1833. That of 1860-61 also affected 
the State, especially Dadri tahsil, and half a year’s revenue was remitted, 
while advances for the purchase of cattle and seed were made in Dadri. 
In 1869-70 a fodder-famine caused great losses of cattle, a fifth of the 
revenue was remitted in Jind tahsil, and advances were made again in Dadri. 
In 1877-78 the scarcity was more severe and was met by loans and advances 
from the State banks. In 1883-84 a fodder-famine caused great losses of 
cattle and the revenue was largely i gees In 1896 famine re-appeared 
and Rs. 27,500 were allotted for relief works, 7,000 maunds of grain dis- 
tributed as advances for seed, and Rs. 3,000 spent in charitable relief, and 
though the scarcity was intensified in 1897, the losses were not severe. 
In $09 the crops failed again, before the people had time to recover from 
the effects of the preceding famines and the State expended Rs. 50,000 on 
relicf works, of which three-fifths were allotted to Dadri. These works 
only employed some 2,000 souls, and it was accordingly resolved to 
concentrate the famine-stricken people on the Ludhiana-Dhdri-Jakhal 
Railway, where nearly 7,000 were employed for 17 months at a cost of over 
Rs. 40,000. Poor-houses were also opened and relief given privately at a 
cost of nearly Rs. 16,000, excluding the expenditure on additional dispen- 
saries and the relief of immigrants. On the conclusion of the famine 
Rs. 1,58,000 were advanced to the people for the purchase of cattle and 
seed, bringing up the total expenditure incurred by the State to Rs. 2,27,000. 
Details of these various famines and the measures taken to cope with them 
are given below. 


Famines, 


Tahsil Dddrf, the arid and sandy tract on the borders of Rajpitana, has Famine history, 
suffered more than any other part of the State from the famines which have 
from time to time afflicted the country, and its people (the Bagris especial- 
ly) are often obliged to leave their homes owing to the scarcity of water and 
food. In experience of the acuter evils of famine, Jind tahsil, which 
adjoins the Hissér and Rohtak Districts, comes next to Dadri, while Sangrar, 
which lies in the Malwa, has suffered least. Although the construction 
of railways, roads and canals has lessened the risk of wholesale starvation, 
the chances of famine have still to be reckoned with. The first cycypes 
famine, of which we have much information, is that of 1783 A.D., % 
known as the chdlisé &d/ or famine of Sambat 1540. A large part of 
the State was depopulated. The previous years, Sambats 1838 and 
1539, had been dry and the harvests poor, but in 1840 they failed entirely. 
The tanks and ponds (jolars) ran dry, thousands of cattle died of starvation 
and thirst, and most of the villages were deserted, only the larger ones here 
and there retaining a few inhabitants. The people lived on Aaér fruit (¢ind) 
and a fruit called 4¢rwa in lieu of grain, and the cattle were kept alive on 
the leaves and bark of the jal, fair, derf and other trees. Dadri tahsil 
suffered most and Jind somewhat less. 


Sera per Tete. Brices rose to the rates noted in the 


Wheat 5 to 6 


Gram = m= to margin. In Sambat 1841 there was 
Pulets- cc. il an at rain and the effects of the famine be- 


‘ ase $ Hee : i 
7 to disappear. In Sambat 1860-61 jg5.0) a _p. 
there was insufficient rain for the. kharif eat rabi crops, both of mete 
which failed entirely. The cultivators, mostly Bagris and Bangrés, 
emigrated to the MA4lwa or across the Jumna. The remainder kept 
body and soul together by eating ‘ind and édrwa, but many of the 


CHAP.II, H, 
Economic, 

FAaMrxe. 

1812 A. D, 

1824 A. D. 


1835 A.D, 


1837 A.D. 
1860-61 A.D, 


1862 A.D, 


1869-70 A.D. 


1879 A.D, 


1833 A.D. 
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poor perished from starvation. Large numbers of cattle also died owing 
to the scarcity of fodder. Prices rose 


Fomdy Ba = oie as shown inthe margin. The famine of 
hind He few yy Sambat 1869-70 affected the State but 
Wao Se slightly. Prices rose to 8 or 9 sers per 


. rupee. The famine of Sambat 1881 
lasted a short time. After scanty showers in the months of Jeth and 
Asarh there was no rain and the crops withered, but the last year's stacks 
supported the cattle. The leaves and 
Wheat: ork ers fer rupee. the bark of trees also helped. Prices 

at, gram, pul 6 eaten .* 
Barley s+. ant - stood as noted in the margin. In Sambat 
| i8go there was scarcity. The autumn 
rains of Sambat 1890 had failed entirely and the two harvests produced 
hardly anything except on well-lands, but the loss of human life and cattle 
appears to have been inconsiderable. Fodder was procurable at the rate of 
one maund per rupee; and grain was also to be had, but the cultivators 
suffered much. In Sambat 1894 there was scarcity, but it was not severe. 
The famine of Sambat 1916-17 was more severe in the Bagar and Bangar 
tracts of tahsils Dadri and Jind respectively, and the poorer people began 
to emigrate. In JethSambat 1916 few showers fell and then no rain fell for 
a whole year. In the beginning of Jeth and Asirh Sambat 1917 there was 
rain, and grain was sown, but after that again no’rain fell, and the crops all 
dried up. Both the didrdni harvests failed. Thousands of cattle perished, 
but some were taken to the hills to find pasturage there, The State 
remitted six months’ land revenue and granted é/aédvi advances to the 
samindérs of Dadri tahsil for the purchase of oxen and seed. The land 
revenue was suspended, and collections in kind substituted for cash. The 
Sie dey Pues, State also distributed food to the 


Fomdr, Bdird and poor. In the middle of Jeth Sambat 
Pulses a. -m § 1915 there was good rain, and the famine 
Gun care “ey - began to disappear. Prices in this 


famine stood as shown in the margin. 

The famine of Sambat 1925 was very fatal to cattle and thousands 
Rete In Jeth and Asarh Sambat 1925 there were only one or two slight 
alls of rain, and though grain was sown, no further rain fell, so that the 
crops withered and the kharif failed altogether, though rabj sOwings were 
affected to some extent on irrigated lands. One-fifth of the revenue was 
remitted in Jind tahsil and takdet advances were granted in Dadri. The 
land revenue collections were suspended throughout the State. Poor- 
| Sers per rupee, houses were also opened. In Asauj 
ee a og rain fell, and the famine disappeared. 
Gram and barley .. 10 Prices stood a5 noted in the maroin. 
The famine of Sambat 1934 was more disastrous than those of Sambat 
1917 or tg25. In Sambat 1933 the yield was an average one, but in Sambat 
1934 the kharif crops failed entirely. There was great loss of live-stock, as 
fodder was nt Bieber or when obtainable, 7 or 8 pifis of jowér sold 


for a rupec, e State banks were allowed to advance money on loan to 
Sers per rupee. the saminddrs, and takévi advances raul 

Wheat ... mm «49 “made in the ddrdni villages. In Sam- 
Gram, barley and bat 1935 rain fell, and the people began 
pan ci = 7: to recover from the effects of the famine. 


i wa at The prices stood as noted in the margin. 
The spring harvest of Sambat 1940 was a very poor one. The summer 
and winter rains of Sambat 1941 also failed, and in the drier tracts of Jind 


and Dadri tahsils there were no crops. The grass famine was acute, and 
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the cattle had to be driven off to the hills, whence many never returned, 


Sers fer rudee, 290 the loss of bullocks and cows was 
Wheat Sey eels very great. The policy of giving liberal 
Gram, barley, édjrd and suspensions was adopted by the State. 
sour = cm 2 Prices stood as noted in the margin, 


The effects of the famine of Sambat 1953 
were as severe in Jind as in the rest of the Punjab. The Darbar devoted 
attention to the relief of the famine-stricken population, and was encouraged 
thereto by the Punjab Government in its letter No. 35, dated roth February 
1896. As usual, eeving had begun before its receipt, and after it 
Re 27,500 were sanctioned for famine relief works, which were started as 


(1) Pindara tank excavation. 
we (2) Metalling of a road from the 
| station to the town of 
| ‘Jind. 


In tahsil Dadri... w: Metalling the road from the 
station to the town of Dadri. 


In tahsil Jind' ... 


In tahsil Sangrdr .» Building of the Jubilee Hospital 
and the Palace Kothi. 


Besides this relief, 7,000 maundsof grain were given as fakdvi to the samin- 
ddrs. On the receipt of the letter No. 73, dated ith April 1896, with a 
draft of the Famine Code from the Punjab Government, Rs. 3,074, in addition 
to the sum allotted for public relief works, was granted as a relief fund. 
Fodder was very scarce, but there was mb great loss of cattle, as they were 
taken to the trans-Jumna tracts and elsewhere. The population of the 

Serapar ruses. State suffered but little from starvation, 


Foudr, béjed, gram and the loss of life was insignificant. 
*and barley. = 3 Prices were as noted in the margin. 
~ oe In Astrh Sambat 1954 there was rain, 


and the kharif crops were sown, but swarms of locusts visited the State and 
damaged the crops to such an extent that not a green leaf was to be seen, 
Sis par Fuses. and the yield of the kharif was very 


Fowdr and béjrd am 12 scanty, The ééridné rabi crops also failed 
Ming and other pulses, for want of rain, but there was no loss of 
eA ay =e ; cattle. Prices stood as noted in the 


margin. In Sambat 1955 there was no 
ood rain and the yield was only average. Fodder was barely sufficient 
or a season; and the effects of this and of the recent famine of Sambat 
1953 had not disappeared when the terrible famine of Sambat 1956 
devastated the State. The kharif failed altogether and fodder became 
very scarce. The cattle were driven to the hills and trans-Jumna tracts 
in search of fodder. The population of the area affected by the famine 
was 189,707 souls, and the grain stores in the State had sunk very 
low owing to the previous famines. The construction of the Ludhiana- 
Dhiri-Jakhal Railway, however, gave much relief to the starving people in 
tahsil r. The Darbar sanctioned asum of Ks. 50,000 for famine 
relief as follows :—to tahsil Jind Rs. 15,000, Sangrur Rs. 5,000, Dadri 





1 The construction of the Southern Punjab Railway also gave employment to the poor 
famine-str tricken, 


CHAP. II Hi 
Economic, 
Famine. 


1896 A.D, 


1897 A.D. 


1899 A.D, 


1899 A.D. 


--_- 


Economic, 


‘ 
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CHAP. Il, Hs Rs. 30,000, and the following relief works were started :-— 
In tahsil Jind ++ Repairs of the roads leading to Ram Rai, 
Zafargarh and Juléna. 


PAMINE. 


In tahsil Dadri -» The town tank excavation, and metalling 
the roads of the town. 


In tahsil Sangrir 4. Brick kiln works; repairs of the road 
round the town; and a ddd excava- 
tion. 

The relief works in tahsils Jind and Dadri were kept open for about 
two months, during which the average daily numbers of persons capers 
were 665 and 1,321 respectively. “These numbers were considered very 
small in comparison with the number of famine-stricken people, and it 
was thought proper to collect as many as would work at Sangrdr, furnish- 
ing them with provisions for the journey, and set them to work on the 
construction of the Dhiiri-Jakhal Railway. For this purpose a ndstm of 
famine works was appointed with a staff. The sum of Ks. 2,030 was 
disbursed in provisions for the journey, and 4,700 people were collected 
at Sangrur. The contracts for ballast, etc., were taken up by the mdsim, 
and the famine-stricken persons employed on the railway and other works 
from the beginning of September 1899 to the end o January 1901, an 
expenditure of Rs. 40,292 being incurred by the State, 7:762 people were 
thus supported. The statement below shows the details :— 


——_ 
























Month : 
OTE 
3 
i 
Ra. 
October 1899 4. Tank excavation, road re- 1165 1,256 
November 1899 | Tank excavation, road re- , OF 
December 1809.0 | Beck kate en Mork e2 = 
lecember 1Sqn CE-Klin works, railwa e 
Rar stenction works. =a Si 
anUArY £900 «| Railway construction works i 
Fehr ¥ TQ00 ... Brick-ki Ditto nes 
Bren 1900 ow | Brick-kiln works, railera 71 3) 
Aceil anid ballast works, z pet 
pTil 1900 wes itta 44790 
May 1900 on Railway, | last works, tank 7.951 
excavation. | | 
June 1900 es | Railway works, tank exca-| 6,452 
vation, brick-kiln works. } 
July 19oa ites Railway and ballast works, 4,112 
| brick-kiln works. 
Angust 1900. Railway and ballast works 2,070 
September 1900 Ditto 211 
este el te Ditto tor 
ovember 1900 Ditte 40 
December 1900 Ditto po 
January 1901 ,.. Ditto 700 
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Three methods were adopted for relieving the poor. Poor-houses 
were opened at Sangrir and Dadri. The Sangrir poor-house was 
started in 1899, and the Dadri poor-house in 1900, when the Raja 
visited the Dadri tahsil and road the Lap of the Bagar in great 
distress. The statement below shows the details of the expenditure in the 
two poor-houses and the number relieved :— 








SANGRUR POOR-HOUSE. DapDaRi PooR-HotsEz, 





Brees | S| plies ve 
MonTH. E § | + he E rE 
bs ’@. | SS be = , i= 
¢ | 8 | 32 ¢ | #8 | 28} 2 
a mo | = = ta] = a 

















| 























Rs. Rs, 

dpeuting re ihe a 
pe October 

November 1899 = ie 
December 1899 ... ea 
January i900. oo oe 
February 1900. ss | 64| 628 
March 1900 a /| 119 | 1,574 
April 1900, =» gt | 1,723 
May 1900 =F Sz] 1,536 
June 1900 oe 116 | 4,280 
July 1900 ve 113] 2,798 
August 1909 77 | 742 
September 1900... 8g | gt 
October 1900 wes | oe 
November 1900 ... | wae ) oe 
December 1900 a. | — “ 





2476 | 4817] 2,615 | 





Total .. | 





Boiled gram (d@4/f) was distributed in the evening among the 
immigrants (who averaged 99 daily) passing through Sangrér town. 
At Jind town for the administration of this relief there was a gan- 
chéyati sadééart (daily distribution of alms). Half a ser of wheat or 
gram per head was distrib buted daily among aged and infirm persons, 
and women living in parda, The statement below shows the amount 


CHAP. II, H. 
Economic; 
FAMINE, - 


CHAP. Il, H. 
Economic. 
Famine, 


go 
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of the grain distributed thus in the three tahstls:-— 




















Amount of 
grain 





From 16th December 1839 to 15th 


January 1900, | 
February tooo ars al 
March 1900 iris os 
April 1900 a mn 
May 1900 aes wont 
June 1900 2 an 
July 1900 rma ss 
August t900 oes oe 
september roo Sa “a 

Total | fe 


Two dispensaries were established for the treatm famine-strich 
rack : tment of famine- . 
sick inthe poor-houses and attached to the Famine Departaeat "Tie 
statement below shows the expenditure of these dispensaries, etc. :— | 












z |: | 
faa . 
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thronged the streets of the towns, begging in crowds. They were located _ 

at the Gurdwara Nanakyana and Royal Cemetery. The iafieni and children Economic, 
were given food and boiled gram, while others, who were able PFawtne. 

to work, were employed on relief works, and this arrangement proved 
sufficient to lessen the public distress. In September the daily total of 

persons relieved amounted to 112 and that of the old and infirm living on 

charity to 226. 


The Bagris were the first to immigrate into the State, and they CHAP. II, H. 








——S Sees The figures in the 

| margin show the daily 

INAERANTS, total of people on relief 

= : work and numbers of 

PLACES. | Persons liv- Emolo Emigrants. immigrants and emi- 
; ing on} fae we grants. Most of the 


charity. emigrants to Delhi and 


—— | | | — ——_ Hissir were Bagris of 


Dadri tahsfl, and the 





Hissir 63 “7 B17 remainder: were Bédng- 
Delhi A , . 437._~«=so rus of the Jdrdni tracts 
iy | in tahsil Jind. On the 
Aner bos tI 43 receipt of information 
Others ve 82 42 cas from the Commissioner 
———— | ——— | ———_ of Delhi that Jind State 

Total .. 266 112 1234 emigrants were in Bri- 


tish poor-houses and 
on relief works, arrangements for bringing them back to the State were 
made by the Darbar, and they were employed on relief works or admitted 
into the State poor-houses as the case might be. The emigrants were 
chiefly menials. It cost the State Rs. 1,542-7-0 in food and railway 
fares to bring them back. The continuous famines had reduced the 
samindérs and tenants, especially those of Dadri tahsil, to such poverty, 
that they were quite iabte to obtain seed and meet the other expenses 
for the coming crop. His Highness sanctioned fafdvi advances for 
food-grain, seed-grain, oxen, camels and fodder. The table below shows 
the faktdvi advances thus made at both harvests :— 






DETAILS OF AIDS. 


Oxen se 
Camels ma 
Seed-prain na 
Food-grain . 
Miscellaneous expenditure ... 
Pay ns 
Cash for wages ws 


Total 


CHAP. 11, H. 
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The statement below shows the whole famine relief expenditure in- 
curred by the State :— US Ss. ERO ET SU 


DETAILS OF EXPENDITURE. 











DETAILS OF FAMINE RELIEF. 
Miscellaneous, 





ee 


—— rr OO eee ee 
f 


Relief works cae. 
Sangrir poor-house nts 
Didrf poor house al 


Monthly distribution of grain 
Sangrir famine dispensary ... 
Dadri famine dispensary =... 


Provisions and fares for emi- 
grants. 


Tabsei advances ane 


Allowances made to the fa- 
mine staff. 


1,542 






158,172 


CHAPTER O1.—ADMINISTRATIVE, 
—— a 
Section A.—General Administration—Administrative 
Divisions. 


The State of Jind is divided into two atsdmats, Sanerir and Jind. 
Sangrur comprises only one faési/, also called Sangrir, and has its head- 
quarters at Sangrir, the capital of the State. It includes all the scattered 
territory of that pargena, 


The ntaémat of Jind is divided into two ¢a4si/s,—Jind, which comprises 
the pargana of Jind, and fadsif Dadri, which includes all the compact 
pargana of that name, These two faisils, which are separated by foreign 
territory, though each forms a compact block, have their respective head- 
quarters at Jind, the ancient capital of the State, and at Dadri. 


Under the old system of administration the offices at the capital and 
immediately under the Raja’s control were those of the Diwdén, Adélati, 
Mir Munshi or Foreign Secretary, Bakdshi or Pay Master and Munsiff. 
The Tahsildars carried on the general administration of the faksi/s or 
collectorates, and also exercised some judicial functions. There were no 
written regulations, though, in cases relating to religious matters, the State 
Pandité or Dharm Shastri was consulted. Inthe reign of Raja Sarip 
Singh a few dastir-vl-amals were compiled, and in 1930 Sambat Raja 
Raghbir Singh had codes for every office (serishta) and the sdrkhdna or 
private office issued. There was no State treasury, all disbursements 
being made by a banker, who charged half an anna per rupee as his 
remuneration, and the cash salaries were disbursed twice a year, the State 
officials receiving their daily allowances (rasad) in kind once a month. 
In 1893 Sambat Raja Sardp Singh established a regular treasury and 
constituted the two sarsdmafs of Sangrér and Jind. Under his system 
appeals lay from the Ndstm to the Add/at (Superior Court) in criminal, to 
the Muse in civil, and to the Diwdéa in revenue cases, and Raja Raghbir 
Singh after his accession in Sambat 1919 greatly extended and systema- 
tized the working of these principles. In Sambat 1931 he established the 
aids AAds or royal tribunal in which all important cases were heard and 

etermined. Thus the Ndsims were empowered to pass sentences of one 
year's imprisonment and Ks. too fine, and the Add/afi sentences of twice 
that period and amount, In civil cases Tadsildérs were empowered to try 
suits in which the subject-matter did not exceed Rs. 1o in value, the 
Ndsim's jurisdiction being limited to Rs. 100 and the Sadr Munsiff's to 
Rs. 500, In revenue cases the Ndszims disposed of cases within their 
powers on the reports of the 7aAsilddrs, referring those not within their 
cognizance to the Diwdn, who in turn referred important cases to the /ylds 
Khas. Cases in which either or both the parties are not subjects of the Réia 
of Jind were to be heard by the Foreign Minister. After the death of Raj, 
Raghbir Singh a Munsijf was appointed in each tahsil, but they have been re- 
moved by the present Raja and the Ndstmes are now invested with Munsr/s' 
powers, Various reforms have been made by the present Raja, Before his 
accession, executive and judicial functions were not separated, and he con- 
stituted the head office or ‘ Sadr-dlé executive ‘ and ‘ Sadr-alé high court's 
but these offices were soon amalgamated, and on February 2oth, 1902, fused 
into one, designated the Sadr-d/d simply. This office is composed of four 
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officials (A/é AAlkdrs) who act collectively as well as individually. When 
acting collectively they are called the Admi/ committee and their work is 
divided into three branches, as follows :-— 
a ; 
% » Political and Foreign Department (Munshd Khdna) with the departments subordinate 
to j 

2, Judicial (Criminal only), 

3: @okhsht Kaduna (Imperial Service Troops and Police), 

4. Accountant-General's Office (Head or Sadr Treasury, and Deodh{ Mualla only), 

I, 

t, Judicial (Civil only). 

2, Accountant-General's Department (Public Works Department, Tarha, Falids and 
Modf Khinat, Dkarm-arth, Stationery, Factory, Workshop and Loan Banks at Jind, Seffdon 
aod Dadri and Municipal Committees), 

3: Medical Department. 

Il, 

!, Financial Department (with the departments subordinate to it). 

2. Judicial (folds) 

& Munshf Xking (Zendna}. 

4. &abhshi Kidna (Local Army with Magazine), 

_ 5» Accountant General's 2) nibs (Forage and wood godown with Forest Reserve, 
Banks at Sangriér, Baldnwalf and .uldrdn, Octroi, Saltpetre Refesrins and Cattle Fairs), 

The powers exercised by the Sadr-d/d jointly asa kdmil (full) com- 
mittee are as follows :— 

I. ss ese ing dismissals and increase or decrease of salaries of State employés up to 
the 4th grade in the Civil Department, ist Class Police Sergeants, and Yamaddrs in the State 
troops and (in accordance wit! Standing Orders) in the Imperial Service Troops, 

IA. Suspensions and reinstatements of officials up to the and grade, 

2, oe of State officials up to and grade by one or all of the members under whom 
they wor 

3. Confiscation of two manths' pay of Officials up to ond grade, 

4 Fine wp to Rs. 50 in executive matters up to ord grade. 

§ Ke-alignment or improvement of Canal Minors. 

6, Projects for the improvement of irrigation, subject to the provisions of the Canal Act 
No. VIII of 1873. 

7- Revision of water-rates under the British rules. 

6. Remodelling of existing rdjidhds, subject to the provisions of the agreement b 
tween the British Government set the State, | pe: 

9. Sanction of accounts up to the value of Rs, 10,000. 

10, Sanction of estimates for new buildings up to Rs, 5 000, 

it. Sanction of repairs up to Rs, 10,000, 

12, Sanction of contracts up to Rs, 10,000, 

The full committee can exercise all the powers conferred on its 
members separately, as detailed in the following paragraph :— 

Il—The powers exercised by the members of the Sadraé]g individual- 
ly are as follows :— 

1. Appointments, dismissals, increase or decrease of pa of State servants below | | 
grade of muherrir (clerk) in wil civil offices, courts and depariinente up to paras Aside 
in the Police, Kot-Havildér and Kot-Dafadirs in the local forces and (in mcconlance with 
Standing Orders) in the Imperial Service Troops. a . 
grade offen OM 2hd relnstatements of ged Stade State employés, and suspensions of ond 


officists, ettion (Of one month's pay of and grade and of two months? pay of grd grade 
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4. Proposals for new buildings, costing op to Rs. 4.009. 

§ Remodelling of buildings up to Ra, 5,000 

6. Road metalling, costing from Es. 2,000 to Rs. 10,000, 


J. Deducting an account up ta Rs. 1,000 from accounts being not passed in checking. 

§. Sanction of accounts up to Rs. 5,000, 

9. Sanction of contracts and purchases up to Rs. 3,000, 

to, Sanction to close, transfer oropena new outlet, permanently or femporarily, and trans. 
fer the right of irrigation from one field to another. . os 

tt. Fine op to Ra, 50 in executive matters on the servants below the ord grade, 

2. fLambarddri and Chaudhar cases. 

13. Imprisonment up to seven (7) years, and fine up to Rs, 20,000, 

14. Reward up to Rs. roo. 

15. Civil suits of all kinds from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 15,000. 

t6. Sanction to sales from Rs, 2,000 to Rs, 10,000, 

Hs Decision of Aagfya? (proprietary rights) and brif cases, and sanction to giftsand pun 
from Rs. §90 to Rs, 10,003, 

18. Adoption cases from Ra, 500 to Rs, 10,000. 

tg-A. Cases against ond grade officials. 

Of the powers exercised by the Sadr-dld individually and collectively, 
sentences of three months’ imprisonment and of fine up to Rs. too, decrees 
up to Rs 100 in civil suits and up to Rs 40 in Aagiyat (proprictary rights) 
cases, and orders confiscating one month's pay of State servants of or 
below the 2nd grade, are final, but mierda (review) is permissible on a 
point of law. 

The Munshi Khidaa or Foreign Office is the first of the four sade 
offices subordinate to the Sadr-dia. Its head, the Mir Afwashi or Foreign 
Minister, sits as a court of session to try criminal cases from foreign terri- 
tory and conducts all the foreign affairs of the State under the control 
of the Sadr-did. He is entrusted with the Raja's seal. The departments 
subordinate to this office are those of Irrigation, Education, Post and 
Telegraphs, AMfotamiddt Ludhi4na-Dhiri-Jikhal Railway, Reception and 
Mahiat. 


The Sadr Diwdni-Mél or Financial Office is the second of the. sadr 
offices, subordinate to the Sudr-d/dé. The Financial Minister or Diwdin 
exercises the executive and revenue powers, specified under Civil and 
Revenue Courts (vide Table If). The departments subordinate to this 
office are the Revenue, Excise and Record Offices. 


The Bakhshi Khana is the third sadr office, subordinate to the Sadr-dli. 
Its head is the Commander-in-Chief of the State forces, and also head of the 
Police. The Imperial Service Troops are governed by the rules and regula- 
tions laid down in the Standing Orders, while the local forces are under the 
State Local Law of 1875. He is empowered to pass sentences of imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding one year and fine not exceeding Rs, 200. 
He can promote a sepoy to tavildae in the Imperial Service Troops, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Sad'r-did officer. Appeals against decisions 
of the general of the local forces lieto the Bakishit Afddma and from the 
Bakashi Kidnato the Sadr-did and thence to the /jlds Ahds, The 
records of all appointments, dismissals, suspensions and reinstatements, ranks, 
increase or decrease of pay, and leave in r State are kept in this office. 
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The general commanding the local army is empowered fo award im- 
tsonment for a term not exceeding one year and a fine not exceeding 
100 under the State Local Army Law of 1875. 


The Addlat-Sadr (Criminal Court) is the fourth sadr office subordinate 
to the Sadr-dlé. The Judicial Minister (Addlati or Hékim Adélat-Sadr) 
discharges the function of. Sadr Mien st(f, and the powers conferred upon 

im are specified below. The criminal and civil courts are subordinate 
to his court, and he also supervises the Central (Sadr) Jail. 


The Accountant-General's office was instituted on December tst, 1899, 
by Raja Ranbfr Singh. Hitherto the State accounts had been sent to the 
Sadr offices concerned : now they are checked in this office, but passed for 
cNeques by the Sadr-did, all cheques being signed by His Highness himself. 
The Deodht Mualla, Sady Treasury, Tosha Khéna, Falis and Moddi 
Khénas, the Public Works Department, Octroi, D aram-arth, Loan 
Bank, Forage and Wood Godown with Forests, Factory and Foundry 
Workshop, Saltpetre Refineries, Cattle Fairs, and Municipal Committees, are 
subordinate to this office, 


__., the Deodhi Muaila is under the Sardér Deodhi. AN the house- 
hold affairs of the ruling family are managed by this office. The depart- 
ments subordinate to it are those of camp equipage, furniture, menagerie, 
af clephants, carriages, and entertainment of State guests from other 
states, 


The Record office (Paftar Sadr), in which all the records of the State 
are deposited, is in charge of a Muhdf: daftar sadr, assisted by a Nir 
(Assistant) and Afwharrers, 


In their individual Capacities each Minister has his own sphere. 
The Foreign office includes the following departments—Irrj ation, 
Education, Post and Telegraphs, Railways, Zendna, and Reception or 
Guests, besides the normal work of a Foreign office. The Finance Minister 
controls Excise, the Records and the Revenue and Expenditure of the 
state. The Commander-in-Chief controls the Army and Police, and the 
Accountant-General, who dates from 1899 A.D., looks after the Store 
Department, the State Stables, &c., in addition to ‘his regular functions ; 
while the Minister of Justice is responsible for Justice—Ciyi] and Criminal — 
throughout the State, 


Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice, 


The Indian Penal Code is enforced in the State, with the following 
modifications :— 


(1) Sections 497 and 498 of the Indian Penal Code (section 95 of the 
old State Law)! are cognizable without regard to section 199 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. The punishment is limited to: one year's imprisonment 
or Ks. roo fine or both. In ease the offender and the woman belong to 
different religions, the punishment is awarded according to the Wharm 
Shéstra (Sawistia)® and the woman is liable to a fourth of the punishment 
awarded to the man. : 
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(2) As regards religious offences, in addition to those mentioned in 
the Indian Penal Code, section 70 of the old State Law is still enforced 
as a Jn Bie and local law, by which the killing or injuring of a cow, 
bullock, si/edi or peacock is an offence, punishable under the Dharm 
Shéstra. The enquiries in all these cases are made by magistrates. 

The Indian Criminal Procedure Code is enforced in its entirety in the 
state with the following modifications :— 


(t) With reference to Chapter III of the Criminal Procedure Code the 
powers conferred by the State on its courts are as follows :— 
Powers. 
1. Zahsildirs (3rd Class Magis- As allowed by Criminal Procedure 
trates). Code. 


2. Nizimat (the Court of the Dis- Imprisonment for aterm not exceed- 
trict Magistrate). ing 3 years and fine not exceeding 
Rs. 2,000 (section 391 of the 

Aiddyatndma, 1903), 


3. Addlat Sadr and Munshi Imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
AKhdna (Sessions Courts), ing 5 years and fine not exceeding 

$. §,000 (sections 283 and 331 

of the Hiddyatndma, 1903). | 


4. Sadr-i/é Court (late High Imprisonment not exceeding 7 years 

Court). and fine up to Rs, 20,000 (section 

228 of the Aiiddyaindma of 1903). 

5. Ijlds-1-AAds (Court of the Rija) Full powers: may pass any sentence 
authorized by law, 


(if) Cases against 2nd grade Ah/kdrs (officials) can only be tried 
by the Sadr-d/é court, and cases against 1st grade officials’ and those 
ores of the Réja by His Highness himself. 


(it) The sentence passed by aiVdsrm imposing a fine up to Rs. a5 
is final, but a review (asr sdni) in the same court and the revision 
("igrdnt) in the Sadr-d/d or /jlds-r-Khds are allowed. The sentences 
pec by the Adilati and Mir Munshi (Sessions Courts) of fine up to 

5. 50 are final; but review or revision is allowed as above. Sentences 
passed by the Sadr-a/é of three months’ imprisonment and fine up to 
‘s. 100 are final, but review in the same court and revision in the Raja's 
Court are allowed. Inthe case of a sentence passed by His Highness (in 
original as well as in appeal cases) a review in the same court is allowed. 


(fj) Appeals against the decisions of 3rd Class Magistrates lic | 
the Ndézim: and 2 Dadri tahsil to the Sub-Divisional Ma. CS 
Appeals against the decisions of the Sub-Divisional Magistrate of D&dri 
at hes dsims of Jind and Sangrér lie to the Addlat Sadr (Sessions 
Court), and in case any of the parties be inhabitants of foreic territory 
(except the States of Patidla, Nabha or Maler Kotla) the appeal! lies to the 
Munshi Khéna (Foreign Office), and eainee the decisions of the Addla: 
Sadr and the Foreign Office an appeal lies to the Sadr-4/¢ and from the 
Sadr-dldé to the /jlas-i-Khds. 

(2) The Appellate Courts are also courts of original jurisdiction. . 

(of) Complaints against the Sardfrs of Badrakhin can only be heard 
and determined in the /j/¢s-i-Khés, and although cases against the Sardifirs 
of Diflpura can be heard by the lower courts, no sentence against the 
Sardars can be passed except by the /jlds-i-AAds. ; 
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MINAL JUSTICE, 
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a ia 
2 | 3 | fohsilddr |) Inthetrial of cases! Third Class Magis. 
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dule I of the Crimi. 
nal Procedure Code, 


trate; imprisonment 
not exceeding one 
month and fine up 
to Rs. so (section 
474 of the Aiddyat. 
ndma of 1903). 


Second Class Magis. 












Nidbat Nizdmat | 






















5 1 | Mdié Ndcim Jn. | For the trial of of. | 
inhdr, heck. fences relating to| trate; imprisonment 
} canals and Act VII; not exceeding one 
of 187+. month and fine up 
fo Rs, 50 [section 
453 of the Hiddyat- 
ndma of 19039), 
| Nisdwat Inktr| 1 |Nésim  fnhde Ditto Ditto 
(Canal Agency), (Canal Agent), | (section 452 of the 
Aiddyatndma of 
4 | Addlat Hiss t | Sob-Divisiona!| In the trial of cases First Class Magis: 
Dddet, Zilla Magistrate, due consideration is trate ; imprisonment 
Find (Sub-Di-| * given to Schedule!l]| not exceeding two 
visional Court). ofthe Criminal| years and fine not 
Procedure Code, exceeding Ka. 1,000 
(section of the 
Aiddyain dé ma of 
1993). 
§ | Miedmot Zilla a2 | Nesim of Zilla Ditte Imprisonment not ex- 


(District Ma: 


ceeding 4 years and 
gistrate), eS , 


fine not exceeding 


of the Hiddyat 
J9t of t tddyat. 
ndma Of 1905), 


Ditto Imprisonment not 
| exceeding years 


Addlat Sadr t | Addiatf Sadr .,, 
(Sessions Conrt), 5 
and fine not exceed- 


| ing Ka. §,000 (sec- 
tion 431 of Hiddyat. 
_ tid of 1909). 


Ditte 
(section 285 of Aidd-— 


Imprisonment not 
exceeding 7 years 
and fine not exzeed 
ing Ss. 20,000 fsmc- 
tion 228 of Aiddyat- 
ndma of 1903), 
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Mir fanmek ft 
| (Foreign Minis: 
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Both civil and revenue suits are tried by the same courts in the 
nitdmats, but in the Sadr courts civil suits are tried by the Munsi/? Sadr 


CHAP. III, B. 
Administra~ 


(who is also the Addiafi), and revenue suits by the Ditrdn (Revenue tive, 


Minister). The stamp duty chargeable on appeals in civil and revenue cases 
is the same as in British territory with some variations in special classes 
of suits, such as summary or sarsari cases in the Revenue Branch. 
The Civil Procedure Code is not enforced in the State. The State 
Local Law is in force. The method of giving effect to mortgages and 
sales is that on application for sanction one month’s notice is given; if 
within that period any objection is raised or claim made, due consideration 
is given by the court; otherwise sanction is awarded, The course of 
appeal is that the appeal against the decree of a Ndsim lies in a civil 
suit to the Sadr Munsif, and in revenue cases to the Diweén, and against 
those of the above two courts to the Sadr-did, and thence to the /)/lis-i- 
A‘vds. Incivilsuits no appeals are allowed against a decree of Rs. 25 
awarded by a Vdsim or one of Rs, 50 awaited | by the Sadr Munsif® or 
one of Rs, 100 by the Sadr-did, but a review in the same court and then 
a migrant (revision) in the Sadr-d/é or /jldés-i-KAds are permitted. The 
revenue cases of the Sardars of Badrikhan and Dialpura are heard and 
decided by the /jlds-1-Ahds alone. The tables below show the powers of 
the civil and revenue courts :— 


NSS See 8 —_——_ 














No. Names of civil courts =. Powers. 
1 | Misimaf and Sub-Divisional Magis. |Up to Rs. 500 (sections 798 and 431"), 
trates’ Court. 
2 | Sade Munsif's Court » | From Ra. 500 to Rs- §,000 (section 4.56"). 





3 Sadredid i =~ «+ | From Rs, 5,000 to Rs. 15,000 section 2795"). 


——— ——— 





4 Ijlds-i-Khds (His Highness’ Court) .. | Full powers. 





No. Names of revenue courts. Powers. 








1 | Tahksil _ — » | Land Revenue Collector. Namdarf suits wp 

to decree of Rs. 10. Sartarf (cutsory) 
| disputes as to rent, dafdi, partnership, mam- 
. dmia, etc, 








Niadmat = . = Mortgages up to Ra. 20,000 (sections at 
and 412), sales, Aljenation, dri#, gift and 
fun—vup to Rs, 200, 


4 ce (Sadr Revenue Court) ws | Sales up to Rs, 2,000 [section 303), gift, 
pun, alienation, érit, Aagfyat (proprietaty 








rights }—up to Rs, 500, 





gE a 


4) Sade-dié sal a » | Sales from Rs. 2,000 to Rs, 10,000 (section 
249), gilt, pum, orif and alienation—from 
| Rs. g00 to Ks, 10,000, 


5 | Uilds-ieKhds i, la w» | Fall powers. 
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MINAL JUSTICE. 
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Mortgage cases of lands belonging to the Didlpura Sardirs are heard 
and decided by the Afunshi Khdina, Suits regarding sales of land to 
Brahmans and thatdarshans (Sidhis) are decided by the Jjids-4-KAds only. 
as the alienation of lands to them involves a reduction of one-fourth of the 
land revenue. This is an old religious custom preserved in the State. 


As a general rule the son or sons, natural or adopted, are entitled to 
the inheritance on the father's death, on his abandoning the world and 
becoming /agir, or on his changing his religion. In default of a son the 
widows ordinarily succeed to their husband's estate; or in case there is no 
widow, the mother and father succeed. The mother has the ‘ior right, 
though, as she and the father ordinarily live together, no partition is, as a 
rule, required. If neither parent has survived the deceased, his brother or 
brothers or his brother's sons within seven degrees succeed in turn per 
capita. A daughter receives no share, but if she is unmarried a share is 
reserved to defray the expense of her marriage. This share is fixed by the 
court according to circumstances and depends on the means of the family. 
As a rule sons, whether by the same or different wives, share equally. 
The abeve rules are in accordance with section 1,2 and 5, chapter 4, of 
the State Odmin Diwdni and the Tamhid (introduction), and section 2 of 
the Nasi! Hiddyat. By custom a widow is not allowed to alienate the 
estate so as to deprive the reversionary heir of it: but she can do so on 
the occurrence of any special emergency, é.£., in order to pay off debts, 
defray wedding and funeral expenses or preserve the family honour. 
The general custom of division in the State is according to the rule of 
fagwand, but chunddwand partition is practised in some villages in the 
Sangrér and Dadri tahs{ls,and in some Special cases, though very few 
families follow this rule, Among Muhammadans, even of the cultivating 
castes, there is a special custom whereb daughters in some places receive 
shares in land. The eldest son or his eldest son is entitled to succeed to a 
lambarddri or chaudhar or, if the eldest son be unfit, the younger 
one or his son is entitled. 






\ sonless man, or @ man whose son has abandoned the world and 
entered a religious fraternity, or has become insane or been imprisoned for 
life, or changed his religion, or has become impotent, may adopt under the 
following conditions :-— : : i | 


(3) The adopted son must be a brother's son, or in default of 
brother's son a daughter or a sister's 50n, or some other near 
agnate, or in default of thema man of the same ed? or caste may 
be adopted (section 3, chapter 6, of the State Odmin Diwiini), 

Ifthe appointer does not wish to adopta hear apnate, he is | 
to adopt aremoter one, but not to sake gn meth 
ion, #.¢., one of a remoter agnate or boy of a different family. 


(2) An only son cannot be adopted (see State Ofnitn Diwdni, 


section 4, chapter 6). 
(c) The age of the man to be ado ted mist net ewesa.) 
Diwdni, section 8, chapter 6). must not exceed 30 (Qdmtiw 


(@) The appointed heir succeeds to all the rights and interests hele 
| joyed by the “ppointer like a collateral, but per contra hd 

l ne ac his nahn a except in the event of the 
16, chapter 6) rothers (Odniin Diwént, sections 5 
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(e) ane ee son can be ren for ray pyre lhe CHAP. II1, B 
obedience at the request of the appointer (Yamin Diwdnf, , . —— 
section 7, chapter 6.. crainistrea- 


(f) Sanction to the adoption by the court concerned (Micdmat Addlat, Civic anv Cate 
Sadr, Sadr-d!d or {;lds-1-Khds) is essential, and the necessary “!*4t Justice, 
ceremonies are performed ((dmtin Diwdni, section 10, chapter adoption. 

6). Ona petition for leave to adopt being filed in court, notice 
is issued by the court for the information of the agnates con- 
cerned and to secure their attendance. 7 


Transfer of property may be either by sale, gift or pwn for a necessary Alienation, 
purpose. The following are instances of a necessary purpose (Qantin 
Diwini, section 4, chapter $):— 


(a) To discharge debts. 
(6) To pay the revenue or other State demands. 
(¢) To defray wedding and funeral expenses. 


(d) To subscribe to or defray the cost of religious objects 
(\dharm-arih). 


(c) To preserve the family honour. 


In the case of a sale, or transfer of any kind, a msi (file) is made and 
notice issued to all the claimants concerned for their claims (to pre-emption, 
partnership, rights of occupancy, etc.) to be lodged within three weeks 

rom the date of its issue; but a suit for pre-emption may be filed, by 

absent claimants only, within a year (Qdnin iwdéni, sections 24 and 
26, chapter 12). If near agnates refuse to purchase as pre-emptors, the 
remoter ones are allowed to do so (Qdndn Liwani, section 22, chapter 12). 
Among Hindus a gift of the whole’ property, whether ancestral or 
acquired, is not allowed to be made in favour of only one of several rightful 
heirs or in favour of one not entitled so long as other rightful claimants 
exist, but a gift of a part of the property is allowed (Qdniin Diwdni, section 
4, chapter 9). 


Village common land called shamldf deh such as gora dekh, the space y., 
adjoining the village site, johars, ponds or tanks, temples Sia Mil common 
mosques, burning and burying grounds, are considered the joint property of 

all the land-owners and may be used separately~ or collectively ith: heir 

consent. 


Aktardf is a tax realized from artisans per Awdéi and from the 4:,,~., “ 
trading classes per head on animals (goats, sheep raid camels), and is used rtlghioe as 
as a common fund for common purposes, such as the construction or repair 
of temples, mosques, ¢urawdrds, paras (village guest-houses) and wells, 
on the = ei of the land-owners to expend it on such objects with the 
sanction of the State or on the proposal of the State. 

Customs and rules regarding marriage are generally the same as those Marringe, 
prevalent in the Punjab according tothe Dierm Shdstea and Muhammadan ¢ivorce and 
Law. Amongst the Hindu and Muhammadan castes, which allow farezg “°*** 
(re-marriage of a widow), a widow may marry any person subject to the 
sanction of the State, which upholds the claims of the elder or younger 
brother of the deceased husband to her hand. She is not allowed to 
Marry any person not entitled to her if the rightful claimant is a suitable 
candidate, Among Muhammadans aman may divorce his wife according 
‘to Muhammadan Law, but amongst Hindus divorce is not allowed 
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according to the Dharm Shéstra ; but by custom an unchaste wife may be 
repudiated by her husband, though even such a ‘woman can obtain main- 
tenance from her husband on a claim being lodged in court. 

Transfer of property by bequest or will is subject to the inheritance 
and alienation rules generally. One-third of the property after the 
testator’s funeral expenses have been defrayed and his debts discharged 
may be devised by will, the remaining two-thirds going to his heirs 
(Odndn Diwéni, section 3, chapter 10). 

On the death of a land-owner, diswaddr or lambarddr who leaves a 
minor heir, a sarbardhddy (guardian) may be appointed from among his 
kinsmen or relations to manage his affairs until he comes of age. This is 
done with the consent of the widow or widows or by the State. Sucha 
Sarbardhkdr has ful] powers to transact business on behalf of the minor, but 
he may not alienate his property without special necessity, such as main- 
tenance of the deceased's fami He can be dismissed for his dishonesty 
and misbehaviour (Qénig Liwani, sections 4 and 5, chapter 7). 


Section C.—Land Revenue. 
The table in the margin shows by tahsils the number of villages 
| held on each of the main forms 


of tenure, but it is in many cases 
Tausin impossible to class a village satis- 
: factorily under any one of the 

Jind. |Sangrés.| Dagar, "eCOgnised forms. 





Porm of Texune, 





aS When a new village was 
; | settled, the founder, his relations, 
Zaminddrt Wihid bis. and children who broke up the 

waeert. land for cultivation naturally had 


Pathidart 


" rest influence and - authority. 
he revenue was imposed in a 
Bhaitchiire oe lump sum on the tappa, of which 
they formed the heads, and its 

Total 


| ; distribution rested with them. 

| = . Graduall: they became headmen, 
aa eo oa eS: = and the State looked to them for 
the realization of the revenue, their numbers increasing with the population. 
At the first regular settlement they were allowed pachvétré or 5 per cent. 
on the revenue collected, and the collections began to be made by tahsils 
through them (instead of in a lump sum from the fapp4). The office of head- 
man ts deemed to be hereditary, and during the minority of an heir a sar- 
barihkkdr isappointed. When a village has been divided into pdnas or thilas 
OF tee ore headmen are i inted to each pina or thula, but the revenue 
of the whole village is co d by all the headmen separately from their 
fdnas or thulas, and they receive the pachotrd on the revenue collected 


by them respectively. Large villages have 7, 8 or more headmen apiece ; 
emall ones less. 


In most of the State villages the land-holders have been classified 
tyapePrietors (mdlikdnx or biswadéran). In son’ villages: aheveate 
livators have hereditary cultivating rights, and are called muedridn<f- 
maurdst, They are not deemed to have any proprietary rights, but 
pay a fixed rent in cash or grain as mélikdna io the owner. The owner 
as this further advantage, that he obtains possesst ion of the land of his 
hereditary cultivator in the event of his death without male issue or next- 
of-kin within three ge nerations, or if he absconds, and has the right to cut 
for agricultural implements, 


trecs on his holding for his dwelling house or 
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but not forsale. %In the villages belonging to the Sardars, who hold the 
postion of diswaddrs, the tenants (musdridn-i-gaairmaurdsi) have no 

ereditary cultivating rights, and they cultivate at the will of the owners, 
who can eject them whenever they choose, after a harvest, unless they are 
admitted to the manrusés. 


Out of fourteen villages of the Bilanwiéli fldga ten belong to the State 
in deswadde#. In these the da¢di system was in force in the rabi up to the 
date of the last settlement, when it was abolished by the Darbar for the 
welfare of the saminddérs, and a cash assessment imposed. The samin- 
ddrs of these villages have no right to sell or mortgage the land they 
hold, but they can mortgage or sell their rights of occupancy, t¢., the right 
of cultivation, | 

The incidental expenses falling on the village community—sums expend- 
ed when a panchdyal visits the Eo or on the entertainment of travellers, 
fagirs, etc. etc—are met from the ma/éa fund. The charges are in 
the first place advanced by the village éanrd (malba-barddr) to the 
headmen and debited to the village mafba account. The sum expended 
is then refunded to the éamdé half-yearly from the maléa fund, which 
is derived from the levy of an extra cess of 5 per cent. on the land 
revenue in small villages and a4 per cent, in large ones. Menial tribes have 
to pay an afrdf of Re, 1 to Rs. 2 on each hearth or house (4udag). 

The manner in which the State was constituted and its revenue history 
are exceedingly complicated. It is with Gajpat Singh that Jind history begins. 
He seized a large tract of country, including the districts of Jind and Safidon 
in 1763, obtained the title of Raja under an imperial farmdnm in 1772, and 
assumed the style of an independent prince. Afterwards he obtained the 
pargangzs of Sangrér and Baldnwali, and thus the State contained four par- 
panas during his lifetime, vss., (¢) Jind, (##) Safidon, (sf) Sangrér and 
(7) Balanwali, with a revenue of about three lakhs of rupees (vide Griffin's 
Punjab Rajas, pages 285, 299), The State was enlarged in the reign 
of Raja Bhag Singh by the addition of the ddgas of Barsat, Bawana 
and Gohina to the east, and those of Mahim, Hinsi and Hissar, etc., 
to the south, which were conferred upon the Raja by Lord Lake 
for his good services. Ludhiana, Morinda, Basidn and Raikor to the 
west were added to the State by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. A portion 
of these new acquisitions, however, had gone before the death of 
Raja Bhig Singh, while the remaining parts were joined to the 
British territory as escheat, after the death of Raja Sangat Singh ; 
for Raja Sardp Singh only succeeded to the estates possessed by his 

randfather Raja Gajpat Singh, through whom he derived his title, 
After the Mutiny the Ddédri territory, containing 124 villages with a 
revenue of Rs. 1,03,000 per annum, was conferred upon the Raja by 
the British Government. Nineteen villages in the Dadri tahsil adjacent 
to the i/éga of Badhwana were purchased by the Raja for Rs. 4,20,000, 
ielding a revenue of Rs. 21,000 per annum. In 1864, 12 villages 
in the Jind tahsfl, surrounded by lands of Hissar, assessed at Rs. 8,366, 
were exchanged, and in exchange for these, 12 villages (valued at 
Rs, 8,345 a year) of the Kuliran pargana, a part of which had 
already been granted to Jind after the Mutiny, were given by the British 
Government, and some villages of the pargata were purchased, and a few 
newly inhabited and thus now 39 villages are included in the Kularan par- 


fana and constitute a fhdma belonging to the Sangriér tahsil,—ojg¢e 


“ Punjab Réjas,” pages 358, 361. 
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The following table gives the jama of the four sctilements of the 
State :— : 








Highest fama of the first settlement ite esl “ 416,952 
Highest jama of the second settlement .. _ = 5,689,356 
Highest Jama of the third settlement is wes _ 6, 56,848 
Highest fama of the fourthsettlement .... Hie Me 6,22,459 





Nort.—It must be borne in mind that tahsfl Dadri was not included in the first settle 
Ment, 


The table below shows the area dealt with in the four settlements :— 
=_—_—!___._..._ ee ee OEE = . - 
| 





Number | Tats} 
Settlements, _of Area cultivated, Uncultivated, ota | 
Villages in ocr. 5, ia Beren. | rea, acres, 





—_—— — ie |= —_—_— a | 
| 





| 
Second do. ~ | Ans 655,642 181,544 847,180 
Third, dao, ~ 496, 709,565 140,184 | Eya744 
Fourth da, _ #a6 657 420 | 215.193 852,613 
| 
Nore.—lt must be borne in mind that tahsfl Dgdri was included in the State after the first 
settlement. 
The following table shows the average rent rates per acre of the 
three tahsils :-— 


Rausl/ ony 
Dikar v 
Bhéd oo 
Banjar oo 
Chof = 
Chéif "= * 
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The following table shows the mudfis (revenue-free lands) and the land 
revenue realised through the tahsils granted to the holders, including the 
jdgirs of the Sardars of Badrakhin and Didlpura-— ; 












BIsaWopanrt. WitHoUT BISWaADARI. 









YEAR. 
= Land in acres. Revenue in rupees, | Revenue in rupees. 
HEQT- G2 ass om 20,465 
1892-03 awe 20,465 
189304 = 20.459 
184-05 ote - 20 425 
1895 96 _ coo 20 824 
1894-07 es “ 20,822 
o7-95 woe | 13453 | ntgt4 , 20.815 
18gs-o9 ns aes 13.457 11453 | 20 630 
rEg9-19c0 |. — 14,562 ro,q21 PTL 
1GOC-0F ase oe 559 | | iaane 21,055 
1gol-o2 ay int 17,557 10,915 | arj148 
19024 ss en , 14,476 10,800 21,126 
_ 3 — 


Before the settlements made by Raja Sardp Singh, the assessment 
Was a fluctuating one. In some villages a batdi system for one crop and 
fankut for the other was in vogue, and in others cash rates were fixed on 
crops at the beginning of the kharif in consultation with the saminddrs. 


The first summary settlement of tahsil Sangrdér was effected by the late 
Sardar Daya Singh, Ndstm of the State, between 1268 and 1272 Fasii— 
1861— 865 AD. The tahsil contained 83 villages, and the area dealt with 
was 156,095 acres with a revenue (jama) of Rs. 1,63,897. It was followed by 
4 second regular settlement made by the late Sardar Kahan Singh between 
1274 and 1283 #asii (1866—1875 A.D.) The area returned at this settle. 
ment was 161,337 acres with a revenue (fama) of Rs. 1,852,539 and villages 
- 92. The statement below shows the details of area and revenue assessed, 


together with the increase or decrease on the first settlement, In the ie treo 
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CHAP. III, C. settlements in the flagas of Sangrdér and Kuliriin mtwdm/a (cash rent) was 


Admigiin. realized for the kharit and dafdi of one-third for édrdni soils and one-fourth 
7 for chiéht ones was taken for the rabi, and in that of Balanwalf Aamkwt for 























tive. . 
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The third settlement of tahsil Sangrér was effected by late Lala CHAP. III, C. 
Kanhiya Lal between 1284 and 1293 Fasli (1877—1886 A.D). In the third Adieniniatean 
settlement cash rents were taken for both crops in the ihigas of San “ur and tive: 
Kularan and in that of Balanwéli cash rents for kharif and batdi tor rabi. bine waseden! 
It was followed by the fourth settlement made by Lala Ram Kishan Das ~ a 
between 1307 and 1326 Fasii (1899—1919). In the fourth settlement cash ery sa 
rents were fixed in the whole tahsil Sangror for the welfare of the famin- . angers 
dérs. In this last settlement the area measured was 613 acres less than in 
the former, and the revenue assessed Rs. 22,287 less, and villages rose from 
95 to 97. Thisreduction in revenue was owing to the cash assessment instead 
of datdi The table below shows the details of area and the revenue assess- 
ed, together with the increase and decrease in the preceding settlement :— 
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The first summary settlement of tahsil Jind was com 1] | 
late Lala Kanwar Sain in 8260 Fasii, but it a to be saetraea tie ef! Ro 
of ears; Owing to aot at Lajwana Kalan in Jind tahsil, and was then 
chected by the late Sardar Daya Singh, Mdsim, between 1264 and 1273 
Hasit, In its two taldgdr, find and Saffdon, 144 villages and 16 ‘3 
occupied houses were returned. The area dealt with was 296,956 he 
and the revenue Rs, 1,52,065. It was followed by a second (regular) 
Scuienrent made by the late Sardar Samand Singh between 1864 and 1873 
A.D. The area returned in this settlement was 2 12,045 acres with a ie 
CHumeigied Theta and aie Villages with 14,187 occupied houses 
ra aie Se anal padi 4 table shows the details of area and revenue 











SSS : | 
| 
Details. be aed Nee Cultivated] Unealti- | | 
| villages. | houses. aren. vated area. | 4 tal area Fame, 


First aettlement _.., gg | 15.955 194,540) 902,g10 | 299.955 155,084 9 6 
Second settlement ... 148 | 14.187 | arb sys 93,504 | 312,045] i7a567 6 7 
Increase + or de- at Wi boot S go : 

netease or +4 | 1,168 | + 23.9095 | —S8g05] + 1g08 | + 1.50215 1 


crease — | 


The third settlement of tahs'l Jind was effec » Lala Brit Nard 

and was followed by a fourth made by that fice beter a 
July 1897. Inthis settlement the area measured was 2,328 BL, 2 s6t 
square miles more than in the former, and the land reve we : 
Rs. 18,460 more, the increase being due to the increase ct th : 
under settee The details of area and revenue assessed Sota Eke 
Nia oe ecrease on the preceding settlement, are shown on the table 
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The first settlement of tabsil Dadri wa 4 nae. 
effected by the late Sardér Samand Bing ben ace one and was 
(1862 and 1871 A.D.). The villages were found to ce Chis 1278 Fasit 
whole area was 373,005 acres, of which 393,600 were culti ‘ 138) and the 
uncultivated. The land revenue a was Re ovate and 43,204 
second settlement of tahsil Dadri was made by the lat oy at ae The 
between 1574 and 1883 A.D. It was followed by a third poe set pee 

a Ulird’ settlement made 
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by Mir Najaf Ali between March 1887 and 1g02. The villages rose CHAP.III, C: 
from 174 to 184. The area measured in this settlement was 3,524 acres Admins 
more than in the former, but the revenue assessed was Ks. 30,624 pom nies 
less, This reduction was made by the Raja for the welfare of the people. a, 
The details of area and revenue assessed, together with the increase or Land Revenue, 
decrease in the preceding settlement, are shown in the following table:— Settlements of 





- tabsfl Dads. 
: ee 5 g 
a | fe o > =] 
B | Ps 








38,967 | 379.352 


UNCULTIVATED AREA IN ACRES. 





331,655 





¥o2,042 | 350,085 | 
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section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 


A Superintendent, with two Akbfri Daroghds and a staff of girdéears 
and chaprdsts form the excise establishment of the State : the Police also 
assist. | 

Country spirit is made thus :—Coarse sugar (gtr) or sugar syrup (let 
or shirah) or both mixed together is fermented with the bark of the Aifar 
(acacia) tree in water for eight or nine days and poured into copper kettles, 
It is then distilled. This is sce under the supervision of the Excise Depart- 
ment. The contract for wholesale yend is put up to auction by the Superin- 
tendent of the Excise Department, the sale being subject to the sanction of 
the Sadr-dldé Court, or if the amount of the contract exceeds Rs. 10,000, to 
the sanction of the Rija. The rate of the license tax for wholesale vend Is 
Rs. 24ayear. There are State stills at Sangrir and DAdri and one is proposed 
at Barauli near Jind. As the last named place lies in the Kurukshetra one 
eannot at present be established. If any private person wishes to distill he can 
be given a special license and distill on payment of duty and the contractor s 
charges, but at present there is no private distillation, All other private 
distillation is prohibited. Still-head is levied at the rate of Rs. 2-8-0 per 
gulten too" proof and Rs, 2 per gallon 75° proof when the spirit is removed 
from the godown for sale to vendors, wholesale or retail. Retail contracts 
are given by the wholesale or general contractors, or, if there is no general 
Contractor, direct by the State. 

The arrangement for-the sale of European liquor made by the State 
for 1903 was that the contractor for country spirit should be allowed to 
sell European liquor on payment of a license tax of Rs, 100, 

Country opium and drugs are imported by contractors from the 
Ambéla and Hoshidrpur Districts, while with the permission of the British 
Government nineteen cases of Malwa opium, weighing about 35 mans 
10 sers, are imported annually from Ajmer through the Ambdla District. 
This opium is allowed into the State free of duty, Rs. 4 per ser being 
charged as duty from the contractors at Ajmer and the amount thus charg- 
ed being credited tothe State. It is imported in accordance with the 
British rules. Duplicate passes are issued by the Superintendent of the 
State Excise Department, one being given to the Contractor and the other 
sent to the Superintendent of Excise in the District or State concerned. 
On arrival the packages are examined by the State Superintendent of 
Excise or by the Tahsfidar. The system of leasing the contracts for whole- 
sale and retail vend is the same as for country spirit, 


The British Government has prohibited the import of opium from the 
Dadri tahsil of this State into any British District,’ and ‘passes for its 
ce from that tahs{l to any other part of the State cannot be granted.? 
In order to obtain a special pass for the transport of opium through British 
territory into the State, a certificate is required that the applicant is autho- 
rized (¢) to sell opium within the State and (4) to apply for a pass. This 
certificate must be signed by the Superintendent of Dine in the Sangrir 
nizémat, and in Jind or Dédri by the Tahsildér, The Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Ambala is authorized to grant permits for the import of Malwa 
opium on behalf of the State. The contracts for country spirits and for 
opium and drugs are never sold to the same DO. List of Sthooa dae 
vend of liquor, opium and hemp drugs will be found in Appendix B to this 
volume. 
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The only distinction between judicial and non-judicial stamps is that CHAP. P.III, FE. 

the stamps used in criminal cases bear the coat-of-arms in red, while those 
used in civil suits and non-judicial cases bear it stamped in blue, The Administra 

values of the stamps are as follows :— 

Rupees: 100, 50, 40 30, 25, 20, 19, 18, 17, 16, 15, 14, 13, 92, fs ll 
10, 9, 8, 7, 6,5) 4,3, 3,4; annas 12, 8, 4, 7, 1, | 
They are manufactured in the sadr jail at Sangrir, and the system of issue 
is as follows:—The sheets of paper are first sealed on the back with the 
mark of a lion in the sadr treasury and then counted and handed over to the 
Mohtamsm in charge ofthe stamping work. Having been prepared by being 
soaked in water, the coat-of-arms is lithographed on the face in the sadr 
jail in the Mo‘4tamim's presence. The stone seal and type when not in use 
are kept in the State treasury. The number of vendors and the places at 
which they sell stamps are as follows :— 


Stamps, 


) Number of 
Place: vendors. 
Safidon, Bélanwali and Kularan ve «68 Gach. 
Sangriir, Jind and Dadri oa te 


The British Stamp and Court Fees Acts are not recopiiiaed. the State Act 
of 1875 being still in foree ina modified form. For postage stamps see Post 
Offices (page 296). 
Section E.—Local and Municipal Government. 
A system of local self-government is being introduced into the State in 
some of the larger.towns. 
Section F.—Public Works. Pyszic 


The Public Works Department (GAar Kapténi) isin charge of an we Kaptdnd, 


officer: called Ghar Kaptan. 
Its. head-quarters, are at 
Sangrdr, and there is a mun- 
Sarim of manager at Jind 
and a jamadér at. Dadri. 
The statement in the margin 
shows- the establishment. 
The department constructs 
and repairs State building: 
roads, dams, etc., and the 
, chief works carried out by it 
| . | since 1900-01 are. the 
Ranbir College in the. Ram 
Bagh, Ranbir Skating Rink 
—_ = in the Mahtab Bagh, Ranbir- 
EXPENDITURE. gan}s Market, Record Office, 
male Hospital, and three 
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ooo Bic roads. A dak bungalow 

VeAn. efq |. f— near the railway station and 

See 4 235 ; Imperial Service Infantry 

pee | Ease barracks are also- under con- 

Ee Sa fee 3 struction. Rs 38,572 and Ks, 

Oo 5. 52,488 were spent on construc- 
re tion, and , repairs. of. State 
#000 Ds eee eee 6322 buildings and roads for 
| igco-of and 1901-03 respec- 

1901-02 : os | 43,524 8,664 tively as noted in the margia, 
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Section G.—Army. 


During the teign of Raja Sarép Singh the State forces were organized 
—— 2 = intoregular deriis (regiments), 
Sree | and in 1864 his successor 

mnoruvare® Raja Raghbir Singh made 











Ce * strenuous efforts to re-orga- 

, = = nize and discipline them en 
No. AND NAME OF REGIMENT. = be the British system. The 
pee Cal strength of each regiment 

ma | oft during their i oe is shown 

oo in the margin, The Sherdil 

—— ——— —— Horse Artillery was raised in 


1838 A.D. with 2 guns, the 
number being raised to 4 
during the Mutiny of 155§7- 
His Highness Raja Raghbir 
Singh added two more guns 
with waggons, raising its 
strength to 118 officers and 
men, 29 followers and 96 
horses. It is stationed at 
Sangrir, but one or two sec- 
tions accompany the Raja on 


tour. In 1890 A.D. four 
Shen heal GA = UN Sere Jovaubed tte 


State by the British Government for it. 


The Sdraj Mukhi Infantry was raised in February 1837. It consisted 
of 600 officers and men with go followers, It was reorganized as Imperial 
service Infantry early in 1889, the Raja's offer, made in 1887, having been 
accepted by the Viceroy at the Patidla Darbar in 1888, Prior to 1889 the 
Siraj Mukhi Infantry was employed on guard duties, two companies being 
sent to Jind and Dadri every 6 months in turn, but after its organization as 
Imperial Service Troops this was discontinued. It is now stationed at 
Sangrdr and it provides guards there, ¢.g., at His Highness’ residence and 
at the treasury. 


I, Sherdil Arti [tery mee =e 


a, Straj Mukhf Infantry (now | 
Imperial Service Infantry). 


3 «Akal Cavalry Regiment ane 
4. Katir Mukhf Infantry 
§: Mountain Battery... 





_ In December 1891 the Jind transport was raised with 250 animals for 
the Infantry and 25 for the Jind Lancers. 


The Akal Cavalry regiment was raised in 1245 A.D. by Raja Sarép 
Singh with 200 sawérs, 162 being added by Raja Raghbir Singh in Poh. 


In 1889, 150 sawérs were selected from the regiment to form the Jind 


Imperial Service Lancers, but a proposal to disband the lancers has 
lately been carried into effect, and on its abolition its sawdrs were attached 
to the local Jind Cavalry. It is stationed at Sanerdr and js employed as a 
body-guard to His Highness and on other Cavalry duties, | 


The Katér Mukhf regiment was raised by Raja Sarép Singh after 
i 889 two companies 
asec ; Th sas t. They are sent 
annually in rotation, e remaining 4 companies are em loyed as guards 
for the treasury, jail, magazine, forts, etc, at Sanprén ae | 

The Mountain Battery was raised by Riéja Raghbfr Singh in March 1874 
with"4 guns, 2 more being added in March Rin, Thus a completed 
battery was formed with 117 officers and men, and 70 mules and ponies, 


have been stationed at Jind and D&dri on detachmen 
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On the 6th of August 1879, 6 coun'ry made guns of this battery were CHAP.III, G. 
exchanged for 6 British made guns from the Ferozepore Arsenal. It is — | 
stationed at Sangrdr, but one section accompanies the Raja on tour. The 5 
battery has had no opportunity of seeing service, but in January 
1506 it joined the Camp of Exercise from Kauli to Delhi. Agmy, 

The State force as now constituted comprises the Imperial Service Present strencth 
Troops and Transport, and the Local Force. Both are under the Bakshi, of State forces, 
The tgures below show their present strength— 





rs a 





STRexoarn. 


DescHIFTION OF ARMY. 


Soldiers, | Followers, | Animals, 





MESS a / 


dmpertal Servica Tvecps. 





Jind Imperial Service Infantry 7 Goa km “ 
] ind Imperial Service Transperts on 74 268 
Local Treeps. 

Sheidil Artillery No. 1 ans os 40 13 96 

Jind Lancers ss ke - 125 wy 125 

Akal Cavalry (Regiment) No. 3 ss 9s 5 | 95 

Katdér Mekhi Infantry No. 4 ws 562 - ony 

Mountain Battery No. 5 _ oe qa i2 : a4 
Total 1,555 ro0 538 








The State forces were employed on the following occasions :— 

1. In the battle of Katwél in Asauj Sambat 1898 (the Sherdil 
Artillery and the Sdraj Mukhi Infantry). 

2. At Kandela Khas in Jind pargene against the rebels in Magh 
Sambat 1901 (the Sherdil Artillery and Siraj Mukhi Infantry). 

3. At the siege of Ghunghrana Fort under Captain Hay in 1846 AD, 
vide Rajas of the Punjab, page 352 (the Sherdil Artillery and the Suraj 
Mukhi Infantry No. 2). 

4. Inthe expedition to Kashmir in December 1846, when Imam-ud- 
Din, the governor, was in revolt (a detachment of the Siraj Mukhi Infantry 
No. 2), 
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CHAP. III, H. 5. At Lajwana Kalén in Jind pargana against the rebels:in June 1854 


A.D. (the Sherdil Artillery, the Siiraj Mukhi Infantry No.2 and Akal 
Cavalry). 


Mf 6. At the assault of Delhi in 1857 (the Sherdil Artillery, Sara) 
Mukhi Infantry No, 2, and the Akal Cavalry). 


Administra- 
tive, 


7. At Ainchra in Jind pargana, July 1857 (the Katar Mukhi Local 
Infantry No. 4). 


8. At Charkhi in Dadri pargana against the rebels in April 1864 A.D. 
(the Sherdil Artillery, the Sdraj Mukhi Infantry No. 2, the Akal Cavalry 
and Katar Mukhi Local Infantry No. 4). 


g- On the Kika outbreak at Maler Kotla in 1872 (the Sherdil 
Artillery and the Katar Mukhi Local Infantry No..4). 


to. Inthe second Afghan War in 1878-79 (the Sherdil'Artillery, the 
Stiraj Mukhi Infantry No. 2, and the Akal Cavalry). | 


Tirah tt. Inthe Tirah campaign of 1897-98 (Jind Imperial Service Infantry). 

Expedition. In August 1897, the Darbar placed its Imperial Servite Troops at the 
disposal of the Government of India for employment on the north-west 
frontier, and the services of the Jind Imperial Service Infantry were accepted. 
The regiment reached Shinauri on September 22nd, and remained there 
until October 2oth, being employed as pioneers attached to the 4th Brigade 
under Brigadier-General Westmacott at Dargai. On several occasions 
it did excellent service, and on two occasions its commandant and men 
ee: special commendation by their steady conduct, once in covering a 
oraging party, when the commandant, Gurnam Singh, handled his men 
skilfully, and again when a telegraph escort under Lieutenant Garwood was 
attacked near Karrapa on November 11th, the men behaved excellently, bring- 
ing equipment and wounded into the camp in Dwatoi. On November Toth 
the camp moved from Maidan to Bagh, and shortly after its arrival the Jind 
Infantry saved No. 9 Mountain Battery from some danger by the prompt- 
ness with which it drove off a party of the enemy. On December 7th,, the 
force retired from Bagh, and in the retirement the regiment on several 
occasions earned the warm praises of the general commanding. The Jind 
Infantry can boast of being the first Imperial Service Troops in India to 
come under fire. Throughout the operations it behaved admirably ; cold and 
hardship were borne, and arduous work endured with a spirit that would have 
done credit to troops far more inured to service,! | 


Section H.—Police and Jails. 


Potlee circles cr The tahsfl of Sangrar is divided into three #hdnas: (1) Sanotér. com- 
things, prising the central s/dga of that tract; (2) Balanwalj, ‘aun cae sivas 
scattered if /dgas of Balanwali, Dialpura, and Burj Mansa, the small island of 
Jind territory, south of the first two ; and (3) Kaldran, which comprises the 
sidga of that name with the two small islands of Jind territory known as 
Chauki Bazidpur, s0 called because there Is a police outpost at the chief 





'This account is particslariy taken from Brigadir-Genecal Stuar steanta Elleinew 
of the Imperial Service Troops in Native States, pages 567, and fracas Metter Dee nan ae F. 
dated ari February 2898, from Major R. V. Scallon, LS.C., Inspecting Officer. Puniab 
Imperial Service | , to the President of the Council of Regency, Jind State. ae 
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village, Bazidpur. The tahsfl of Jind is divided into two #Adwas, Jind and CHAP-.1III,H. 
Safidon, with head-quarters at those towns. There is also an outpost at Adininie 
Zatargarh in the extreme south of the tahsil and fidma of Jind on the edge So = 
Southern Punjab Railway, 3 miles from the railway station at Jaulana. a 
Tahsil Dadri comprises two thdénas, Dadri and Badhra, with head-quarters aan ite 

at Dadri, the town and tahsil head-quarters, and at Badhra, a large ~ ‘ 
village in the extreme south-west of the tahsil. There is also an outpost ips circles of 
at Baund village in the extreme north of the tahsil. seat 


Under the old system of administration the fhdnaddérs, who exercised Powers and sala- 
great powers, used themselves to dispose of the small cases orally, only [2° .. = Police 
serious cases being referred to the ruler of the State. The f#hdnaddér was 
assisted by a jamaddr, 8 dargandases, a khoji (tracker) and a mwuAarrirs, 

He was paid as follows :— 


(1) Ks. 7 monthly in cash. 

(2) Two rasads (rations in kind) daily. 

(3) Gram for one horse. 

{4) Ke. 1 per village as an annual masar from the samiadérs. 
(§) Fodder from the saminddrs at harvest time. 

(6) 10 per cent. of all fines collected by him. 


In the reign of Raja Sardip Singh 4ofwdlis were established at the three 
tahsil erat vere each fofwal receiving Ks 40 a month, At the bi 
villages of Kularan, Balanwali, Badhra and Safidon there were f#hdénas, 
each fhdnaddr being paid Rs. 30, and at Bazidpur, Lajwana Kalin and 
Baund Kalan there were chaufis. In Sambat to1t the chawhi at Lajwana 1854-A.D. 
Kalan was transferred to Zafargarh. In Sambat 1933 Raja Raghbir Singh 1877 A.D. 
appointed an Inspector of Police in each of the three tahsils, and placed 
them under the control of a Sadr Superintendent at the capital. The Deput 
Inspectors or fAdnaddrs were only allowed to investigate cases in which 
property less than Rs. 200.in value was involved, cases of greater import- 
ance being promigered by the Inspector’ and Deputy Inspector jointly, It 
was, moreover, ordered that all cases should be sent for trial to the NMdsims, 
The old system of watch» and ward was that known as the thifar 
(literally ‘ potsherd ’) whereby the ‘ime headmen chose men of the village 
in rotation to keep watch and ward. ‘This system is still kept up in some 
villages. Outside the village sardis used to be chosen in the same way to 
protect travellers in the wastes during the hot season. But in Sambat 1905 1848 A.D, 
chaukidars were appointed by the State for every village. 


The Police force now consists of 7o officers and 335 men, of whom 47 Strength of 
are mounted constables, with 26 followers, giving a total of 431 officers and Police, 
peacatiie a. men, but in addition to this force there 
oe eal pater are 523t chawsiddrs, who are paid by the 
Tabsil Sangrit ~~ 214 headmen out of the chanéiddrd or watch 
and ward cess for each village. A chane 
| kiddr receives Rs. 3 per month. The 
Police Department is now under an official at head-quarters designated 
adh x scemaereamaas of Police with a Superintendent of Police at each 
tahsil. 


' There are now so Inspectors, 
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There is a cattle-pound in charge of the police at every théna. 


_ The State jail at Sangrdr has an average of 164 prisoners annually, 
Jail industries include printing, weaving, carpet-making, ete, 


The State contains no criminal tribes with the exception of some 200 
Sansfs, but Kanjars, Dhaias and others frequently invade it from Patiala, 
Rohtak and elsewhere. Cattle-theft is rife among the Ranghars in and 
around Safidon, Bad characters are regularly placed on security. 


Section l.—Education and Literacy. 


The first table in the margin gives the number of literate persons as 


= = ees ge 




















Census. Persons Males, | Females, 
oo, Ie i 
$.913 5,58: | 
1Ba4 oe ad f 2766 ee he 
, i) seer 676 1) 
Orme pel eek. x 
| 7829 06=6| 7,613 | a6 
| s | he bi aad / | ' 
” | 27°76 a 1-68 
= ae —__———— 
Religions, Literates, 
Jains “ 
om ‘is gh 
Hind is ot 26-87 
Musalméns | 15-76 






ae 


Sanskrit and Bhisha =. 
Gurmukhi : oon 
Lande and Mahdjan! .. 
Arabic. one 
Other Indian tongues 


ba ee I a 


: 


Total 





returned at the cen- 
suses of 1881, 1591 
and igot and the 
ratio of literates per 
1,000 of the total 
population. The 


second table in the 


margin gives the pro- 
portion of iterates 
per 1,000 by reli- 
gions. Nearly 20 per 
cent. of the Jains are 
literate, This is due 
no doubt to the fact 
that the majority of 
the Jains are Bands, 
who are fully alive 
to the advantages of 
education in Hindi 
and Mahajani. Sikhs 
are more educated 
than Hindus owing 
to the fact that the 
Hindu religion in- 
cludes the majority of 
the agricultural and 
menial tribes, who, 
like the Muhammadan 
apriculturists, rarely. 
get any education at 
re The third table in 
the margin gives the 
actual se al of li- 
terates in each langu- 
age among the whole 
population as returned 
In the census of 1901. 
Most of those returned 
as literate in English, 
Urdu, Persian, Sans-. 
krit and Gurmukhi 
have been educated in 
the State Schools. 
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Until 1889 A.D. only indigenous education existed in Jind. There CHAP. II, I. 
were four schools maintained by the State, at Sangrér, Jind, Dadri and 4 4,.7jctran 
Safidon, where Persian, Sanskrit and Gurmukhi were taught. In 1889 the tive. — 

State adopted the Punjab Educational system and remodelled these schools. Reeser 7 
Safidon became an upper primary and the other three vernacular middle Lirteacy, 
schools. A supervising and inspecting officer was appointed called the + 
Mfunsasin of Schools. In 1891 Safidon became a vernacular middle 249 
school and the others anglo-vernacular. At the same time primary 

schools were opened at Sangrér, Balanwali, Didlpura and Badrékhén in 
Sangrdr tahs‘l; Jind and Safidon in Jind tahsil; and Dadri, Kaliana and 

Rinila in Dadri tahsil, In 894 the Sangrdr school was raised to the high 

prade and a boarding house added. In 1899 Safidon became an anglo-ver- 

nacular middle school. On the roth of November 1899 the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, accompanied by Raja Ranbir Singh, laid the foun- 

dation stone of the Diamond Jubilee College, close to Sangrdr, and the 
building is now complete. 


At Sangrér the high and middle departments have a head-master, Staff, 

three under-masters, a Sanskrit teacher and a Persian teacher, while 
the primary school has a head-master, with three assistant masters. 
The three anglo-vernacular schools at Jind, Safidon and Dadri have 
each a head-master assisted by three teachers, in Mathematics, Sanskrit 
and Persian; and the primary schools have each a head-master with two 
assistants. The five remaining primary schools have each one master, 
Gymnastic instruction is given at Sangrdr, Jind, Dadri and Safidon. 


The results of the State’s educational administration have been Eduestional 
encouraging. The number of students, of all ages, had risen from Progress. 
722 in 1892-93 to 885 in 1899-1900, but it fell again to 791 in 1900-01, 

This decrease was in the primary schools, and is due to the fact that 
education is little appreciated by the mass of the rural population, Hindi 
accounts being all that they want to see taught. The primary school 
at Sanwar was closed in 1900. Since 1892, 117 boys have passed 
: ——= the middle school or entrance 
Wout, cl ciah aie. Pars examinations of the Punjab Uni- 


versity, 21 boys passing in 1900 as 
1895 99 = 648 
1EQ9"1900 tne £4} 
= 53a | 


ainst 3in 1593. In 1891-92 out 
1900-01 














es ol 657 candidates only 366 passed 

the upper and lower primary exa- 

4i4 minations, whereas in the past 

three years the number of passes has 

ite been far higher, though fewer boys 
have actually competed. 





Indigenous education is increasing rapidly. There were jn 1901, Indigenous edu- 
19 indigenous schools with 175 boys and 28 girls, as against 7 cation, 
schools with §2 “ie only in 1891. Seven of these schools in we 
were patshdlds and dharmsdlés, where special religious instruction 
is given. The pupils are mainly Brahman boys who are learning 
the ritual of their office—the padAdf and mrsrdi functions, and the 
methods and practices of Hindu ceremonies. To this*end th read 
first the Hora Chakra, an astrological primer, then the heghra 
Bodh, a hand-book which lays down the principles on which the 
dates and times for wore mukidwa ceremonies, etc., are to be 
fixed. The third book, the Garud Katha, describes the progress of the 
dead through hell ("araa) to heaven (swarga). Passages from this éashg 
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are recited at the Airig-iaram ceremony. Thus the young Brahman 
is equipped to assist at the three important events in the lives of his 
clients. There are also SAdhds and Pandits, especially in the Kurukshetra, 
who instruct students (pidydrathis) in Hindu theology, teaching them 
such books as the Gita, Bhagwat, Mahdbhtrata, RAmAyana, ete. 
Both pupils and teachers live on the charity of their neighbours. 
Vidydeattis have here to undergo a laborious traming. They learn 
the shalokds and mancrds by heart, first as pdt (reading withont meaning) 
and then arth (literal meaning). ‘T ney alsa learn to recite shalekds and 
manirds in a rhythmical tone or sing-song. In this way the faculty 
ef recitation and the memory are developed, but the understanding 
is not. 





There are in the State foor Chdtshdlds, in which pddhds (teachers) 
teach Mahajan boys to read and write fande (Mahajani) and do 
SCCORDES, Learning to write is regarded as much easier than learning 
to read The boys are taught the fainti or alphabet first on the 
ground and then on a fa@sAti or small board, which in the Jangal is 
plastered with black from a fawd, or cooking plate, while pana 
(white clay) water is used in place of ink. In the Jind and Dadrf 
tahsils the board is plastered with Multéni clay, and country ink is used. 
After the parnti the boys are taught to write, and soon are consider- 
ed to be ready to be taught accounts. He first learns the figures 
gintt). Then the tables up to 40 (paddrds), and fractional numbers 
are learned by heart and recited every evening. This is called muAdrnf 
All the boys stand in a row: two, who know these tables, stand in front 
and recite them line by line, e& difni do (twice one are two); do dini chdr 
{twice two are four), and so on, the class repeating every line after them. 
Next the four simple rules are learned—addition (jor); substraction 
fel multiplication (gama), and division (64d2). Last comes the 
rc SNe étydj, computation of interest, which completes the educa- 
ional course. 


In tahsil Sangrér, Bhais or Sikh religious teachers are appointed 
by the State. They teach Gurmokhf and the Sikh religious books 
such as the Balupdesh, Rohras, Japji, Panj Granthi, Das Granth{ and 
Gur Granth Sahib, ard also read the Gass Granth Sahib in the mornings, 
al the gerdgrdris, the gates of the palaces and in the town. Some 
wealthy Sikh Sardirs also appoint Bhais to read and reach the Sikh Scrip- 
tures to their boys and girls. 


Muhammadan education consists in learning the Qurdén by heart 
(Qeurdn-kawéni). There are seven _maktabs in the State, es the 
course of teaching begins with the a Se O4ida (Arabic Primer) which 
gives the boys an elementary know edge of the Persian scrj Then 
they begin on the Pee corte the goth part of the Quran, which 
Is an easy one, and when that is mastered becin at th inning of 
the Quran, and learn it all off by rote, No cxptaristions. ate heel : 
consequently only the memory is trained. Great stress is laid upon 
correct pronunciation, and the boys practise each of the Arabic letters 
separately. This is called tdlim-ul-makhdraj. The mullds or maulvis 
may be seen sitting on mats in the mosques or elsewhere, while the 
boys sit round them on the ground swaying backwards nd. Weert 
with the-Quran on a wooden frame (raha!) in front of them, Both 
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agriculturists and artisans, however, prefer to limit the education of 
their sons to the business of life. If there is a public school near, the 
boy may be sent to it for a short time, but he begins to learn his trade 
or help his father in the fields at such an early age that there is scanty 
Peisure for book-learning, | 


Female education is confined to religious instruction. There is a 
private girls’ school at Kalina, to which Muhammadan girls go to learn 
the Arabic religious books. In the other towns Hindu girls learn some 
Nagri and Sikh girls Gurmukhi to.enable them to read the religious books, 
while Muhammadan girls learn the | assages of the Qurin at their homes, 
but only in small a oa In tahsil Sangrdr girls often learn to make 
phulkdris and do other kinds of needle-work at their homes, taught by the 
eld women, to whom they give some sweetmeats and money at festivals. 


Section J.—Medical. 


Formerly medical aid’ was only afforded to.the people by the hakims 
and éafds attached to the tahsils and big vilages, while at Sangrér, the 
capital, country medicines used to be dispensed gratis from the Dawdi- 
Khéna, the medicinal store attached to the Beodht. Subsequently a 
Hospital Assistant was entertained there and English medicines were 
dispensed gratis. The Medical Department was considerably improved by 
Raja Raghbir Singh, who established dispensaries. at Jind and Dadri. In 
857 an officer of the Indian Medical Service was appointed Medical 
Adviser to the Raja during his minority, and the Medical Department 
of the State was. also laced in his charge. From 1897 to 1901 there was 
no properly eS Medical Officer in the State, but in May Igot a 
Punjabi gentleman, who had been trained and qualified in England, 
was appointed Medical Officer and ex-officio Medical Adviser to His 
Highness the Raja. 


There are at present two hospitals and four dispensaries in Sangrir, 
one at Jind and one at Dadrf. The Victoria Golden Jubilee Hospital at 
Sangrir isthe chief charitable hospital in-the State. Built at the west 
end of the town, outside the Dhuri Gate, it contains accommodation for 
24 in-door patients, but being outside the town, it is resorted to only in 
comparatively serious or complicated cases, It is-attended yearly by eight 
to ten thousand patients, of whom two hundred are in-door patients. 12 
total number of patients has of late considerably increased. Medicines are 
dispensed gratis to all, and in-deor patients, who are without means of their 
own, are fed at the cost of the State. The staff consists of an Assistant 
Surgeon, a Hospital Assistant, compounder,.dresser and five menials. The 
Medical Officer visits the hospital almost daily to see important cases and 
perform operations. There isa branch charitable dispensary in. the heart 
of the town in charge of a Hospital Assistant, a compounder, dresser and 
two menials. The eee se ta has accommodation for 40 in-door 
patients, and is in charge of two Hospital Assistants with two compounders 
and seven menials, The Jail Dispensary has a Hospital Assistant and a 
compounder. The Raja's Private dispensary is intended solely for His 
Highness and his staff, It 1s in charge of a Hospital Assistant under the 
supervision of the Medical Adviser. The Fort Dispensary is intended for 
the ladies of the palace and their staff, and is in charge of a lady 
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CHAP. til, J, Assistant Surgeon with one compounderand a menial, The Jind Dispensary 
— is under a Hospital Assistant with one compounder and two menials- 
“ett kcs The dispensary at Cadri has a similar staff. 


F 


Maricat. The foundation stone of.a Zenéra Hospital at Sangrér has been laid, 
H supliale and Rs, 20,000 have been sanctioned by the State for the building. It will 
be placed-im charge of the lady Assistant Surgeon. Safidon has at present 

only a fakin, but will ere long be provided with an English dispensary: 


= = —_——— a = —— 


CHAPTER 1V.—PLACES OF INTEREST. 
——— 
DADRI. 


The town of Dadri lies in 28° 45' N. and 76° 20° E., 87 miles south- 
west of Delhi, and 60 miles south of Jind town. It is a station on the 
Rewarl-Feroze pore Railway, and had in 1901 a population of 7,009 souls 
(3.360 males and 3,649 females) as against 7,604 in 1591, a decrease of 8 
per cent, The town is surrounded by a stone wall with four gates and two 
small entrances (ghdfis). The surrounding country is covered with low 
hills. is streets are generally unpaved ard ils houses mostly built of stone 
and lime, some presenting an imposing appearance. The house of 
Chaudbii Chandarsain, called Chandar Sain ka Diwan Khana, is the principal 
building. 


The town is of great antiquity. The name Dadri is said to be derived 
froma fAil (lake), called Dadri from ddédar (frog), which adjoined it. For- 
merly it was in the possession of Nawab Bahadur Jang, a relative of the 
Jhajjar Nawab. Inthe Munity of 1857 his estates were confiscated for rebel- 
lion and conferred on Raja Sarap Singh as a reward for his fidelity. 


The principal antiquities are—(t) The tank cf Soma-lshwara, built by 
Lala Sita Ram, a treasurer of Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Delhi, with 
stone quays (z/dts), towers and temples and an enclosing wall, (2) The 
Nawah’s fort outside the town which is kept in repair by the State. 


The income of the parma? for the 10 years is shownin Table 46 of 
Part K. It is derived from octroi under the usual State system. 
Formerly under the Nawab s rule Dadri had a considerable trade, but 
the excessive duties levied by the Nawab ruined its traders, and on the 
establishment of a mart at Bhawani all the principal firms transferred their 
business there and it lost its trade. It now exports ddjrd, stone wares, 
turned wooden articles and native shoes. 


The public buildings are the tahs{l, tAdma, school, parmat and canton- 
ment. ; 


Jinn Town, 


The town of Jind is the administrative pe ay hide of the wfadmal 
and tahsil of the same name. It lies in 29° (8 N. and 75’ 50’ E. on 
the Western Jumna Canal, 25 miles north of Rohtak and 60 miles south. 
east of Sangrir town, and has a station on the Southern Punjab Railway. 
It had in tg01 a population of 8,047 souls (4,179 males and 3,868 females). 
Numerous fruit gardens surrounded the town which is itself completely 
encircled by a mud wall with four gates, the Safidonwala to the east, the 
JhAnjwala to the west, the Ram Rai and Kathaoatothe south. The streets 
are narrow and unpaved, The Barah Ban Bir lies to the south-west of the 
town, on the banks of the Western Jumna Canal, Its main population 
consists of Brahmans and Mahajans. 
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The town of Jind is said to have been founded at the time of the 
Mahabharata. The tradition goes that the Pandavas built @ temple in honour 
of Jainti Devi (the goddess of Victory), offered prayers for success, and ther 
en the battle with the Kaurav4s. The town grew wp around the temple 
and was named Jaintépuri (abode of Jaintf Devi) which became cor- 
rupted into Jind. Formerly under Afghan rule, Réja Gajpat Singh in 
1755 seized a large tract of country inclading the District of Jind 
and Saffdon, and made Jind the capitalof the State. In 1775 Rahim 
Dad Khan, governor of Hinsi, was sent against find by the Delhi 
Government, Nawab Majad-ud-daula Abdu? Ahad Khan. Raja Gajpat 
Singh called on the Phutkién Chiefs for aidand a force under Diwdr 
Nanci Mal from Patiala and troops from: Nabha and Kaithal were 
sent for its defence. They compelled the Khéa to raise the siege 
and give them battle, whereupon he was defeated and killed, Trophies 
of this victory are still preserved at Jind and the Khan's tomb still’ stands 
atthe Safidon Gate. As the town was once capital of the state, which is: 
called after it, the RAja’s installation is still held there, | 


The gle ae antiquities. are the temples of Mahi Deva Bhiata- 
Ishwara, Hari Kailash and Jainti Devi and the ¢i-aihs of Suraj-Kund and 
Soma Bhita-Ishwara. The Fatahgarh Fort, built by Raja Gajpat Singh 
and named after his son Fatah Singh, is now used as a jail, 


The income of the parma? for the fo: years ts shown in Table 46: of 
Part B. Itis chiefly derived from octroi, levied under the usual State 
rules on goods brought into the parmas for consumption or retail sale, 
The table below shows the value of the Commodities brought within 
the sarma? limits for consumption within the town :— 


—— 






1 From tet Janmary 1858 to 
the end of December 1898. 


2 | From tst January 1899 to the 
end of July 1899. 


43 | From tat August 1899 to the | 
eod of July 1900. 


| 


4 | From tst August 1900 to| 9,¢4.183 
the end of July 190, | 





5.92,958 


i = 19,058,745 7 
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KALIANA. 


Kalidna isa small town of 2,714 inhabitants (1,027 males anu 1,657 
females), situated at the foot of a hillock, 5 miles west of Dadri. A con- 
siderable portion of the main town consists of substantial stone houses. 
The streets are generally unpaved. The hillock is bare, no vegetation 
growing on it. Its climate is dry and very hot in summer and intensely 
coldin winter. Drinking wells are scarce and the water brackish, so the 
people use tank and pool water, which causes guinea-worm. 


The town of Kalidna or Chal Kalidna is said to have been the capital 
of a Raja Kalidn whose gd? or sept was chal after which the town was 
named. The remains in its vicinity testify to its having beena large and 
populous place. In 725 H. Raja Kalidn rebelled against Alaf Khan, king 
of Delhi, son of Ghayds-ud-din Tughlaq. The imperial army under Saiyad 
Hiddyat Ullah or Mubdriz Khan attacked Raja Kalidn, and in the struggle 
both he and Mubdriz Khan were killed, and the town was placed under 
Mir Bayak, an official of Alaf Khan. 


___ The principal building of antiquity is the Khéngéh of Pir Mubériz 
Khdn, amile north of the town. It has been fully described-in Chap- 
ter I, page 262, It bears the following inscription:—CAdén dar 
san haft sad-o-bist wa panj Hijri Sultan Muhammad Ghizi bin 
Tughlag bar sdrir-t-saltana? mtshast wa dar san haft sad-o-st 
FAlijei gasba-i-chal Kalidna, bi dar thita-t-Rdfa Kalidn chawdl ddd, 
fateh kard, wa samindédyd wa hAuwkimat ba Mir Bayak, kt yake aa 
mathsis-ul-daredh bid, até farmdd, “ Whenin 725 H. Muhammad Ghazi, 
the son of Tughlaq, sat on the throne, and in 730 H. conquered the town of 
Chal Kalifna, which was under the rule of a Raja Kaliana Chawal, and 
conferred upon Mir Bayak, one of his officials its zaminddra and govern- 
ment, 


The only manufacture is of stone, which is worked by 20 families of 
masons who mostly use the stone of the Kumhar mine which is hard and 
durable. Articles such as large mortars (utAa/s), hand mills, pillars, etc., are 
made of it and exported to various places. Flexible sand-stone, called 
Saagtlarzan, is also found in the same hillock, 


SAFIDON. 


The town of Saffdon contained in 1901 a population of 4,832 souls 
(2,514 males and 2,318 females) as against 4,593 in 1891 and 4,160 in 188r. 
It is situated on the Western Jumna Canal, 24 miles east of Jind. The 
town was surrounded by a masonry wall now in ruinous condition, The 
suburbs stretch irregularly beyond the wall towards the east and mostly 
comprise Ranghars’ houses. Inside the town the lanes and alleys are 
narrow, but the streets are wider, though generally unpaved. The 
houses are generally of brick. There are several gardens outside 
the town, one of which is the fine ae Bigh belonging to the State. 
It is surrounded by a masonry wall, and contains a  well-furnished 
fothi (dak bungalow). 


The income of the parma? is chiefly derived from octroi under the 
usual State system, There is a saltpetre manufactory managed by the 
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CHAP. IV. State. The town has not much trade. Thevalue of the commodities import- 
—— ed into the parma limits for local use is shown in the table below :—_ 
Places of : 
interest. 
S APFIDO. 


Municipality 
aod trade. 


Na. | 2 ee | | Corsals Raedervi 


articies, ete 


elothes,ete.) laneouws, 


— SS = ESS =a j = 






1 | From iat August 1898 to the 1,27,170 
end of July 1899. 


3 | From ist Augort 1899 ta the | 
end of July 1900. 


3) From ist August 1900 to the 
end of July 1908. 
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SANGRUR. 


Sangrur is a municipal town and the sade or administrative head- CHAP. IV. 

quarters of the Jind State. It lies in 30° 15’ N. and 75°59’ E., 48 miles —— 
south of Ludhidna, and has astation on the Ludhidna-Dhiri-Jakhal Railway. Places of 
The population (1901) was 11,852 souls (7,623 males and 4,229 females). Of ri 
these 1,710 were enumerated in cantonments and 406 in suburbs. This Sanceur. 
showed an increase of 34 per cent. on the population of 1891, when it WS Description, 
8,820 only. The town is surrounded by a mud wall, wide enough to 
mount guns, and provided with a moat. lt has four gates; the Lahori on 
the west, the Sundmi or Jindi on the south, the Patiala on the east, and the 
Nabha on the north. Gardens intersected by metalled roads and avenues of 
treeslie round the town. About a mile and-a-half to the north are the 
Gurdwéra Ninakydnay with its pattd buildings, tank and garden, for the 
convenience of travellers; the cantonment and the royal cemetery. The 
streets of the town are broad and well paved or metalled, and the houses 
of the officials and trading classes are generally well-built. Che principal 
buildings of interest are the Diwdn Khana, Bara Dari, the Royal Foundry, 
/dgéh, the royal cemetery, the Xothis of the Krishan Bagh and Lal Bagh, 
the hospital and the rink. The Diwdn Kidna is in the middle of the 
palace and is surrounded by the Lal and Banfsar gardens. Ithas a large 
red stone platform, with two buildings called the Saoc and Suréh Kothis, 
on either side and on the platform there are two reservoirs with fountains 
and a verandah in front. {n the centre is a large spacidua hall, contaiming 
a masnad, or seat raised six feet above the floor. There are several build- 
ings on the sides and upper storeys, all decorated with glass and ornamen- 
tal furniture. On the west is the Entrance Gate (deodhi), with the Falizs 
Khdna and Tosha Khdna buildings on either side and an upper storey 
called the Fahis Mahal. Further on in the Lil Bagh there are two more 
buildings thothis). On the eastof the Diwaés AAdna there isa marble Bire 
Dariin the middle of a tank, called the Banasar, with a wooden bridge 
and marble gate. This palace was built by the late Raja Raghbir Singh. 
The Royal Foundry was established in 1876 by Raja Raghbir Singh 
and contains a flour-mill, an oil-press, and apparatus for casting iron, etc, 
The /dgé4 is just outside the Lahori Gate and to the west of the 
town. It is a large building with a wide and spacious red stone floor. It 
also was built by the late Raja Raghbir Singh. The Royal Cemetery, or 
Samddhén, is situated outside the Nabha Gate, north of the town, and con- 
con the samddhs oc monuments of the deceased members of the Jind 
amily, 


‘The town of Sangrir is said to have been founded by one Sangh, a History, 
Jat, some 300 years ago and named after him. Formerly a small village 

# mud houses, it was chosen as his ca ital by Raja Sangat Singh 

as being close to Patidla, Nabha and Ambala. Its population increased 

when Réja Raghbir Singh raised it to the dignity of a town, building 

its gpd = the model of that at rae bir Belo ser Warn Ist 

iton hooks for lighting purposes, and other public and religious buildings. 

The gardens, ans ales and metalled roads round the town were 

also made by him. 


The income is chiefly derived from octroi, levied under the general Municipality 
ate rules on goods brought into the parmat for consumption or 4 trade. 
retail sale. On the opening of the Ludhidea-Dhiri-Jikhal Railway a 
a market, called the Ranbir Ganj, was opened by Raja Ranbir Singh. 
ts imports are merely to meet the local demand and its only exports 
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consist of grain such as wheat, gram, sarson, maize, etc. No octroi duties 
are levied on goods brought into the Ranbir Ganj. The statement below 
shows the value of the exports and imports of the market for the year 
1901 :— 














Kinds of commodities. Value of commodities (Value of commodities 
| imported. exported. 
EE AR strat) Ee eae ow, — ee 
| | 
Rs, | Ka, 
Cloths, gif, drugs, groceries, etc. .. on | ‘1B 9c8 / 452,891 
Cerenis os. os i HL 12,40,130 11,28, 466 
Bandrsf{ clothes, ke. un oss 42455 | 47.322 
Miscellaneous ee “3 dis 90,638 | 18,876 
Tota! rd | ree aa | 
a 15,39 104 16,47.455 
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NABHA STATE. 


CHAPTER L—DESCRIPTIVE, 
Section A.—Physical Aspects. 

THe State of Nabha is the second in population and revente and the 
smallest in area of the threc Phalkian States, But its rulers, as the descendants 
of Chaudhri Tilok Singh, the eldest son of Chaudhri Phal, claim that they re- 
present the senior branch of the Philkian family. The State has an area of 
966 square miles with a population (in 1901) of 797,949 souls, and contains 
4 towns and 492 villages. The State falls into three natural divisions, the 





CHAP. I, As 
Descriptive, 


Puysitcab 
ASPECTS. 


Natural divi- 


nisdmat of Phil lying entirely in the great Jangal tract, and that of Amtoh  sicns, 


in the Pawadh, while Bawal, which lies z00 miles from the capital on the 
borders of RAjpdtana, is sometimes called the Bighota (said to be so named 
from Bighota. a Jat, who ruled over this tract before the rise of the Rajpr 
to power), which includes part of the Rewdritahsil of Gurgaon and the Kot 
Qasim pargane of Alwarand the Bahror and Mand4war tahsils of Jaipur. 

1. The modern mis@rat of Phil comprises five! pieces of territory— 
(7) a long strip of territory, of irregular shape, some 60 miles in length, 
and from 4 miles in breadth, with an area of 254 square miles ; (ir) a tract 
74 miles long by 24 broad, almost surrounded by Patiala territory, com- 
prising 7 villages (Ratoki, Takipur, Togawial, Dhadrian, Didlgarh, Rajia 
and Bandher), with an area of 18 square miles; (ir) certain battis of 
Dhilwan and Maur, which lie at a distance of 8 or 9 miles east of Phil and 
have an area of 17 square miles. These villages are also almost surrounded 
by Patiéla territory ; (fv) the pargana of Jaito, 22 miles north-west of 

hil. This compact pargera has an area of 64 square miles, being 
It miles in length and nearly 6 in width. It comprises 16 villages (v) The 
théna of Lohat Badi is an irregular strip of territory, 154 miles from east to 
west and about 2} miles wide, bordered on the north by the Raikot thins 
of the Ludhidna District and on the east by the Maler Kotla State. On 
the south it is mostly bordered by Patiala territory, which also bounds it on 
the west. It has an area of 41 square miles and contains 18 villages. 

2. Nisdmat Amiok.—This nizima? comprises seven separate pieces 

of the State territory :—(/) The main portion of the afizs¢mef is an almost 
continuous tract of territory 26 miles in length from north to south and 
10 miles in breadth, with an area ol 250} square miles. Within its 
limits lie four islands of Patiala territory with an area of 9} square miles, 
It is bordered on the north by the Samrala tahsil of the Ludhiana Dis- 
trict and on the east by the Sirhind mrsamat of Patidla: on the south 
it is bounded by the Bhawdnigarh mrsa at, and on the west by the 
Barnéla aizdmet of that State, though an outlying portion of tahsil 
Samrala also touches it. It contains the town of Amloh and 228 villages. 
(tt) The fargana of Deh Kalan lies to the south-west of the above tract 
and is bordered on the south by the Sangrdr tahsil of Jind. The other 
5 pieces consist of small, detached areas; aggregating only 40 square miles 
In area, and need not be described in detail. 
_ 3. Niedmat Bdwal.—This stsdmat includes three portions of the 
State territory :—() Pargana Bawal is bounded on the east by the Kot 
Odsim tahsil of the Jaipur State, on the south-east corner by Alwar 
territory, on the south by the Mandawar tahsil of Alwar, on the west 
by villages of the Bahror tahsil of that State and of the Rewédri tahsfl 
A. small tract of Nabha territory (marked Bitha village) is shown in the survey map north. 
east of Bhadaur. This is an error, as the State owns no such tract. 
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of Gurgaon, interspersed, and on the north by that tahsil, This pargana 
is compact and an irregular square in shape, being 11 miles in length from 
north to south and 7} miles in width, with: a area of nearly 85 squares. 
It contains the town of Bawal and 74 villages. (1) The outtyi ‘ village of 
Mukandpur Bassi isa her off the north-east corner of the Bawal pergana 
and 2 miles from it. It is almost surrounded by the area of tahsil Rewari, 
but on the south-east it adjoins the tahsil of Kot Qasim in Jaipur. (éf) The 
fargana of Kanti-Kanina lies g miles west of the Bawal pargana and 
3 miles from the town of Biawal. It is bounded on the north by the 
Dadri pargana of Jind and the Nahar gargana of Duj4na, on the east 
by the Rewari tahsil and the Bahror tahsil of Alwar, on the south by the 
latter tahsil, and on the west by the Nadrnaul fergana (or Mohindargarh 
mizdmat) of the Patiala State. It hasa length of 20% miles from north te 
south and a width of 9} miles, being an irregular parallelogram in shape, 
197 square miles in area, 

No large or considerable river runs in the Nabha State or touches its 
borders, but there are a few seasonal torrents which require mention. The 
Sirhind Nala or Choad, which passes near Sirhind, enters the Amloh 


nisdmat at Mandhaur flowing due west. Near Fatehpur it turns, and 
owing almost due south-west by south passes Bhadson. Thence flowing 
south-west it passes the capital, Nabha, itself some 3 miles to the north- 
west, and, running past Mansdrpur in Patidla territory, finally leaves the 
Nabha State srcttiges Bk Jalan. Its total course in this State is about 30 
miles. The Choa when in flood overflows the lands on its banks, and 
causes injury to the crops in the kharff, but their enhanced fertility in 
the rabi compensates for any injury in the kharff. Two bridges—one 
at Bhadson, the other at Dhingih—have been built across the Choa by the 
State. In the Bawal misdmat there are two seasonal streams, the SAwi 
and the Kasdwati. The former rises in the Jaipur hills, and flowing through 
the Mandawar tahstl of Alwar enters the Bawal fargana from the west 
at Paot at its south-west corner, passing by the lands of Paot, Piranpura 
ibe pt k leaves the pareena, but again touches it at Bir 
abwa, alter which it e8 through Jaipur and Alwar territory to 
Garhi Harsaré. Its total fength in this’ State’ doce not fetal priest 
The KasA4wati torrent enters the Kanti pargana from Narnau] on the 
West near Bahauri and flows north-east by east past Garhi; thence 
it turns north, and leaving this pargamg fora short distance re-enters the 
State at Rata. Flowing past Gomla it leaves the State at Mori and Mén- 
pura after a total course of 6} miles in its territory. It is not used for 

irrigation, but does no damage in the Kanti Pargana. 

The stzdmats of Phil and Amloh consist of level pla; ee 
case of the former are interspersed with the shiftin oe paces: ue 
the Jangal tract. In the Kanti-Kanina pargana of Bawal and mainly in the 
extreme south-east of the Kénti t/idma are a few insignificant hills bos as 
Kanti, Rampur, Bahali, etc., after the names of the vil ages in which they lie: 
They are barren and unculturable,, but supply building-stone and ee 
an area of some 787 acres. Two other hills ‘of similar character Badh- 
rana and Jaisinghpur Khera, lie in Bawal , @rgana and one Saila in 
Kanina. These too bear the names of the villages in which they fe & 
CLIMATE. | 


The scattered nature of the State territory makes it impossible to 


describe its climate accurately in general terms, and it will be better to 


note briefly the salient climatic features of each nisdimat 








vil pte it was formerly called the MONS cama said to be — < = are! 
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The Phal mfsdmaf possesses the dry, healthy climate of the Jangal] CHAP. I, FP. 
tract asa whole,the pergana of Lohat Badi being more like the Amloh Descriptive, 
mizémat in character. Owing to the sandy nature of the soil, the absence = 
of ponds and the depth of the water below the surface, malaria is not Ct! 4T® 
prevalent. The water also is purer than itis in the Pawadh, andthe 
angal has or had the reputation of being healthy for man and beast. C!m=% 
The introduction of canal irrigation in this atsdmat has, it is asserted, 

had a detrimental effect on the health of the people, but it continues to be 

more salubrious than that of Amloh, because, though there is no outlet for 

the rainfall, the deep sandy soil absorbs the water. Bubonic plague was 
imported into this tract in November tgo1 from the villages of Raikot 

thdna in the Ludhiana District, but it was observed that the mortality was 

not so preat as it was elsewhere. The diseases of the tract are those of 

hot, arid countries, pis., fever induced by hot winds and diseases of the 

eye, while cholera and small-pox occur occasionally. Amloh srzdmat, 

lying in the Pawaddh, is the least salubrious tract inthe State. It has 

a damper climate than the Jangal and contains more trees, while 

its soil is a rich loam, generally free from sand. The water-level is 

near the surface, and the water is in consequence bad. These natural 
conditions have been, it is said, intensified by the introduction of canal 
irtigation. The chief diseases of the sisdwat are fever, here 
pneumonia and measles, while cholera and small-pox are occasionally 
epidemic. Plague first appeared in the State in this s/admaf in 1901, and 
the mortality was high. To this general description the town of Nabha 
Is in great measure an exception, owing to its pa of sanitation and 
the medical facilities afforded in the capital. The Bawal nizdémat generally 
has a dry hot climate, and the tract is singularly destitute of trees, streams 
and tanks. It is in consequence free from malaria, and epidemics are 
infrequent, the chief diseases which occur being those common to hot and 
dry tracts, No data as regards temperature are available. 


The monsoon sets in throughout the State towards the end of Jeth or Rainfall. 

early in Har, continuing till the end of Bhadon or the beginning of Asauj, 
The winter rains, called the mahoné in the Bawal sisdmzy, fall between 
the end of Maghar and the end of Magh, Poh being usually the month of 
most tain. The Amloh mésdmaé has the heaviest rainfall in normal years, 
but inthe past 4or 5 years it has not received much more than Bawal 
nizimat; the aisamaé of Phal has ordinarily a much smaller rainfall 
than Amloh, Bawal being the worst off of the three misdémats in this 
respect, 


Section B.—History. 


The history of the origins of the Nabha State is that of the Phulkidn 
houses already given. Its existence as a separate and sovereign State A.D. 1769. 
may be said to date from the fall of Sirhind in 1763. Prior to that year 
its chiefs had been merely rural notables, whose' influence was overshadow- 
ed by that of the cadet branch which was rising to re ral power under 
Ala Singh, the founder of the Patiéla State. Taloka, the eldest son of Phil, 
had died after an uneventful life in 1687, leaving two sons. Of these the 
eldest, Gurditta, founded Dhanaula and Sangrur, now the capital of Jind, 
and the second son Sukhchen became the ancestor of the Jind family. 
Gurditta’s grandson Hamir Singh founded the town of Nabha in 1755, and in A. D. 1755, 
1759 he obtained possession of Bhédson. After the fall of Sichind in 1763 
Amloh fell to his share, and in 1776 he conquered Rori from Rahimdéd Khan, 
governor of Hans{, Hamir Singh’ was also the first Raja of Nabha to coin 
Sl 


¥ Grifin, page g82, but of, the date (1911 Sambat) in note on page 288, 
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moncy in his own name. On the other hand, he lost territory in his 


dispute with Raja Gajpat Singh of Jind, who in 1774 co wered Sangriir. 
On his death in 1783 his ssn Jaswant Singh succeeded him under the 
guardianship of Rani Desi, his step-mother, who held her own by the 
assistance of Sahib Singh Bhangi of Gujrat till her death in 1799. After 
this the Phdlkian chiefs combined to oppose George Thomas, but the Raja 
of Nabha was only a lukewarm member of the confederacy, and at the 
battle of Narnaund in 1798 his troops were hardly engaged, and in 1801 
it does not appear that the Raja joined with the principal cis-Sullej 
chiefs in their embassy to General Perron at Delhi, but Nabha was 
included in the conditions finally agreed upon, and consented: to pay 
Rs. 9,510 per annum as tribute to the Mahrattas on the defeat of 
Thomas. 


Jaswant Singh sided with the British when Holkar, the Mahratta 
chief, was being driven northwards to Lahore, and aided them witha 
detachment of sowars. Lord Lake, in return for this, assured him that 
his possessions would not be curtailed and no demand for tribute would 
be made on him so long as bis disposition towards the British remained 
unchanged. He was formally taken under the protection of the British 
in May 18c9 with the other cis-Sutlej chiefs. He furnished supplies for 
Ochterlony's Gurkha Campaign in 1815 and also helped in the Bikaner 
affair of 1818, and always proved a faithful ally when his assistance was 
required. At the time of the Kabul Campaign of 1838 he offered the 
services of his troops to the Governor-General and advanced 6 lakhs 
of rupees towards the expenses cf the expedition. He died in 1840 and 
was succeeded by his son Devindar, who, however, failed to carry on his 
father's loyal and friendly policy. In consequence of his conduct during 
the first Sikh War, nearly one-fourth of his territory was confiscated, he 
himself was removed from his State, and his son, Bharpur Singh, a boy of 
seven years of age, placed on the “ padi.” Bharpur Singh attained his 
majority very shortly after the outbreak of the Mutiny. At that critical 
time he acted with exemplary loyalty to the British. He was placed 
in charge of the important station of Ludhiana and of the neighbouring 
Sutlej ferries at the commencement of the outbreak. A Nabha de'achment 
of 300 men took the place of the Nasiri Battalion which had been detailed 
to escort a siege train from Phillaur to Delhi, bit had. refused to march, 
while it was at the head of a detachment of 1 50 Nabha troops that the 
British Deputy Commissioner opposed the Jullandur mutineers at Phillaur 
and prevented their crossing the river. The Raja despatched to Delhi a 
contingent of about 300 men which did good service throughout the sieve, 
while he himself enlisted new troops from amongst his own subjects, 
furnished supplies and transport, arrested mutineers, and performed many 
other services with the utmost loyalty and good-will, Further he schtumced 
to Government a loan of 2} lakhs of rupees, After the mutiny his sereices 
were rewarded by the grant of the divisions of Bawal and Kanti, and he 
was subsequently allowed to purchase a portion of the Kanaud sub-division 
of Jhajjar in liquidation of sums advanced by him to Government. He 
was also formally granted the power of life and death over his subjects 
as well as the right of adoption and the promis= of non-interference b the 
British in the internal affairs of his State. He was an enlightened LEA 
who devoted all his energies to the well-being of his people, and a pieene 


of the highest promise was cut short by his early death in 1863. He 


left no son and the chiefship fell to his brother Ghagwan Sj , 
the latter died in 1871, he left mo near relative Win cama ee 
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chiefship and it became necessary to elect a successor under the terms of CHAP, I, CL? 


the saned granted to the Phélkiin States in 1860, which provided that, 
inthe event of failure of male issue, an heir should be selected. fro 
amongst the members of the Philkiin family by the two remaining chiefs 
and a representative of the British Government acting jointly. The choice 
fell upon Sardar Hfra Singh, head of the Badrékhin house and a cousin 
of the Raja of Jind (see pedigree table on page 214), and the appointment 
was confirmed and recognised by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
for India. 

Raja Hira Singh, the present culer of Ndbha, was installed 
On the roth of August 1871. Since that time he has governed his State 
with great energy and ability, while he has given repeated proofs of his 
unswerving loyalty and friendship to the sovereign power. In 1872, 
when trouble was raised by the Kakas, he at once despatched a force 
to quell the disturbance at the request of the British Deputy Commissioner, 
and the Governor-General expressed his entire satisfaction with the 
conduct of the Nabha troops. He likewise sent a force of 2 guns, 200 
cavalry and §00 infantry for service on the frontier during the Afghan 
War of 1879-1880, which did excellent work in the Kurram valley 
throughout the first phase cf the campaign. In recognition of this His 
Highness was createda G.C.S.1. The Raja. also offered the services 
of his troops on the following occasions :—Nalta expedition, May 1878 : 
Egyptian War, 1882; Manipur, «891; Waziristan, 1894; Chitral Relief 
Forces, 1895 ; China, 1990; and the South African War. Government on 
€ach occasion expressed its warm thanks and appreciation of the 
loyalty of the offer. When horses were urgently wanted in South. Africa 
for the mounted infantry forces operating against the Boers, His Highnes; 
despatched 50 of his troop horses, fully equipped, for use in the field, 
The war service of the Nabha [Imperial Service Troops will be described 
in Chapter II. 

On the first of January 1903 on the occasion of the Delhi Coronation 
Darbar, His Highness was created a G. C. I. E. and he was also appointed 
Honorary Colonel of the 14th Sikhs. His heir is his son Tikka 
Ripudaman Singh, who was born in 1583. 


Section C.—Population. 


_ The following table shows the effect of migration on the population 
of the Nabha State according to the census of 1901 :— 
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The bulk of the immigration is from the Districts, States and Pro- 
vinces in India noted below :— 








District, State, or Province, ions tae 
migrants, 
Ludhiina ohn Ce oom ree ii tt as7 
Ferorepore ue Lied ne eae abe eT ee 44 ! 
Patidla bom ee a Pe] a — 04 
Hissar =o ae — v ‘ 1 449 
Rohtak Ee re en Cag oon eee es 
Ouydem “ oot o- on aaa rs nae 
Gi fon Pt om on mea en m4 
Karedl are pee a8 oon in pre 
Ambdla one naa. ee oo _— ae q 
Hoshidrpur Ty oe sea Py Pr waa 735 
]ulluncur eee oom nan nae oe pe | a 
Madler Katla ann ee nat fee mec | a7 
Fartdhoat er | ee ia Pe ae 32 
i d aoe = ake one Eka aa ae 
Rdjpiidna a. | sl on a — Ja x 
United Provinces of Agra and Ondh on sa a 1,140 655 








— a 





The emigration is mainly to the Districts, States and Provinces 
noted below :— 























District, State, or Province. Males. | Females 
Hissdr ee | as ase fae at aaa ae PF, meer . 1,105 
Rohtak a os si oe Sul 1,920 
Dujdaa ws es ate Bs 512 | 575 
Gurgion =u - - — 1,965| 4,915 
Karndl ena on “ on "795 549 
Ambala =. 1 “" - 453 1,020 
Ludhifna = a. on oo te 2.559 8,215 
Milter Katia... os on sas rr 1,664 
Ferorepore “ “ o- 4,169. 6,505 
Faridhot = a ~~ oe 1,108 | 1,975 
Potidla w= we oa a 6,013 | 17,067 
Find os os _ ae eas ak 6g 2,472 
Chendb Colony “~ one ~~ um oo 50 74 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh om - oe 4tg 140 
Réjpiténa. “ a vn re | 
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The State thus gains 7,130 souls CHAP. |, Cc, 


Nett cain | a . 
from * by migration, and its nett inter- Descriptives 
th oy : } PoPULATIONs 
Rohtak ws we a =1636 changes of population with the... 
Gurgdon «. os ee =2, 117 Z A ; 
Ambala a “ -” +763 Districts, States and Provinces in 
Hoshidrpu os +377 . 
Porteconre, % ~ _ 451 India which mainly affect its popu- 
Patidla ... ai wa +11, 
Chenib Colony ss. ne =88: lation are noted in the margin. 
Rdjpitdna = ~- + 5.496 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh +699 


Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Nabha gained by 
intra-provincial migration alone 1,109 souls in got and lost 7,913 
In 1891. 7 

Through intra-imperial migration, f ¢., migration in India both . 
within the Punjab int to or from other provinces in India, the State 
gained 7,104 souls. 


TRIBES AND CASTES. 


The following is an account of the Jat tribes of the State :— Jats: 
The Bairwal claim to be descendants of Birkhmin, a Chauhin Réjptt, sak 
whose son married a Jat girl as his second wife and so lost status. The 
name is eponymous, and they are found in Bawal miadmat?. 
Chhelar 


The Chhelars, whose principal settlement is Chhelar in Narnaul 
tahsfl, sank to Jat status by contracting marriages with Jat women, They 
revere Bhagwan Das, a Hindu saint of Tikla, a village in this State, and 
shave their children at his shrine. They avoid tobacco. 


The Dhatdns, found in Bawal, derive their origin from Raja Dhal, a Dbstans. 
Tunwar ruler of the Lunar dynasty of Hastinapur, who lost caste by marry- 
ing a foreign wife. 


-R&i Khanda, the ancestor of the Dolats, is said to have held a yégir near Dolats, 
Dethi. His brothers Ragbhir and Jagdhir were killed in Nadir Shah's 
invasion, but he escaped and fled to Sidna Gujariwala, a village now in 
ruins, close to Sunim, then the capital of a petty State. He sank to Jat 
Status by marrying his brother's widows. The origin of the name Dolat is 
thus = Pomave f for. Their.ancestor’s children did not live, so his wife 
made a vow at Naina Devi to visit the shrine twice for the tonsure ceremony 
of her son, if she had one. Her son was accordingly called Dolat (from 
laf, hair). Dolat Jats are found in Didlgarh, Raigarh and Santokhpura 
in Nabha, in Langowal of Patiila, and in Dolatanwala of Ferozepore. 
Those of Nibha and Patiéla intermarry. 


The Gorias derive their name from Goran Singh, a Rajpit who settled Gorias. 
at Alowél in Patiéla and thus became a Jat. 


de The Katérias are found in Bawal, and derive their name from éafdr, a Wetérias. 
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The Kharas claim Chhatria descent and say their ancestor held an 
office at the Delhi Court, but his son Kh4ra became a robber and went to 
Khanddr, where he married a woman of another tribe and so became a Jat. 
The Khiras believe ina sidh whose shrine is at Khanddr, and there they 
offer panjert, etc. They do not use milk or curd until it has been offered 
at the shrine. Of the 5th of the second half of Baisikh, Magharand Bhadon 
special offerings are made there. The sidh was a Khara who used to fall 
asleep while grazing his cattle, One day his head was cut off by robbers, 
but he pursued them for some yards, and the spot where he fell is now his 
shrine, and though the Kharas have left Khanddr the sfd@4 is still wor- 
shipped. 


Uppal, the ancestor of the Kharoras, lived in Béragion of Patiéla, a 
Muhammadan village, which he ruled. When he went to pay in the revenue 
at the treasury he got himself recorded as its owner, and in their resent- 
ment the People murdered him. His wife gave birth toa son, on her avay 

: ers house, on a hard piece of ground (4/arera) whence the name 
Kharauda or Kharora. 

The Koks derive their name from their first home They came from 

Kokis in Mandawar tahsil of Alwar and are found in Biwal. 


The Laur trace their origin to Lalhora, a place of uncertain locality. 
They are found in Bawal. 


The Man claim to be descendants of Réja Bine Pal, who came from 
Jaisalmir. The Varaha or Varya claim the same descent. The Mans 
sank to Jat status by adopting éarewa. Panni Pal had four sons—Parwega, 
Sfndar, Maur,and Khamala: Paraga's descendants founded Ghorela, Balho, 
Burj, Agwar, Manin in the Dhanaula 1/dga@ and Burj Mansayén in this State: 
Maur's descendants founded Maurin. 


The Nehras are found in Bawal. They claim to be an offshoot of the 
Chhatrias, who left Gadgajni when it was che scene of conflict, rrtcieaetlons 
ship the devi and Bandeo, whose shrine is at Raipur about a mile from Bawal. 
Bandeo was the son of a Brahman, and one day a merchant passed him carry- 
ing bags of sugar. Bandeo asked the merchant what they contained wad te 
said ‘ salt,’ so when he opened them he found only salt, but on his supplicat- 
ing Bandeo it became sugar again. Cotton stalks are not burnt at his shrine 
and people perform the first tonsure at it. The Nehrés do not smoke. 
whose four sons were sent in turn to defend the gate (phulsa) of a fort, 
eta the panes Braue They ordinarily worship the goddess 

airon, and perform the first tonsure of their children at Duroa'e chrine 
in the Dahmi iléga of Alwar. dren at Durga’s shrine 


The Rahals also claim Rajpdt descent, becoming Jats by ‘ing 
widow remarriage, | Their ancestor was born on the Pag he cnet 
mother == pee ag art Sit to the field. They wear a janeo at 
Marriage, BUL Temove it altetwards, and | ene ‘apis = f re 
Hallotalf in Amloh aisdmat. SENCSOREE SAE S SOEs 


_ The Swanch clan claims descent from Hari Singh, a Chauhan Réin 
who lost status by marrying a wife of another tribe. They are found in Beal 
The Sohals derive their name from Sohal Singh, their eponym. 

| geal y Rajpits, the Rathis in some i Preteen ln ae 
Jats. They revere Bandeo, MET Oe SS: AO. eat 
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The Tokas are of unknown ml Bhagwan Das, the saint, was a 
Tokas and his descendants are called Swimi, but marry among Jats. 


Other Jat tribes are the Bhullars, Dhaliwals, Dhillons, Phogats and 
Sethas. 


The Minds are found in Bawal. They claim descent from Sangwiér 
Tawari, a Brahman and grandson of Mir Raja Ad. As elsewhere they 
are habitual thieves, but if a Mind is made eheudiddr of a village no other 
Mina will rob it. Hence rise two occupational groups—one of village 
watchmen, the other of cultivators ; and the former will only take daughters 
from the latter, though they may smoke together. Both have septs named 
after the place of origin, and in Bawal the got found ig called Papri from 
Paproda in Jaipur. They perform the first tonsure at Rai Sur in _ that 
State. At a betrothal contract, a barber, a Brahman and a Ranaks (Hindu 
Miras{) are sent to the house of the boy’s father. The Ranaks marks a frlaé 
on his forehead, getting Rs. 16 as his fee, the Brahman and the Nai 
receiving Rs. 4 with a curtain and Rs. 3 respectively. Lagan is sent 
shortly after. An auspicious day is fixed by a Brahman and other 
Ceremonies performed. Like all professional thieves the Minas are 
devotees of Devi. On all occasions, and even when starting on a raid, 
they offer her sweetmeats. ‘On the birth of a son they distribute food in 
the name of Puna, a saéi of their family, whose shrine is at Mehrat in Jaipur, 
and the women sing songs. They do not use the first milk of a milch 
animal until some of it has been given to the parohit and offered to the 
goddess. They do not wear Aanci bangles as this was forbidden by the 
Sati. They eat meat and drink liquor, worship the pipal and Sitla. 
They wear no janco. 


In Nibha there lives a Muhammadan Jhinwar, the chief votary of 
Kala Bhagat and head (chaud4ri) of all the Jhinwars, both Hindu and 
Muhammadan, in the State. The occupations of the Jhinwars are very 
various, Some have now taken to selling jiatka goat's flesh, but the 
Hindu Sulténi Jhinwars avoid eating meat so killed, The Nabha )Jhinwars 
claim to be of the Narania group, which does not eat, smoke or intermarry 
With the Buria group, 


The Heris found in Baéwal are said to be of equal rank with Chibras, 
and though they do not remove filth, they eat dead animals. They 
do not take water from the Chihra, Dhanak, Naik, and other menial 
tribes, or vice versa. They live by hunting and weaving, winnowing 
baskets and sorhds. The Heris ace divided into an unknown number of 
ots, of which the following 21 are found in this State :— 


Charan. Ghiman. Mewal. 
Debahinwal. | Salingia. Bhata, — 
sarsut. Chhandilia. Samelwil. 
Rathor. - Sagaria. Junbal. 
Dekhta, Sendhi. Dharoria. 
Gotala, Panwil, Chaharwal. 
Ghachand. Hajipuria, Gogal. 


_ They worship the goddess Masini and avoid 4 gots in marriage. 
Re-marriage of widows is practised, and all their ceremonies resemble 
hose of the Dhdénaks, Néiks are a branch of the Herfs and bave the same 
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gots, but each abstains from drinking water given by the other, and they do 
not intermarry. They also live by making winnowing baskets, etc., and 
resemble the Heris in all respects, 

Khatik is a term applied to those who dye goat's skins. The 
Khatiks are Hindus and are regarded as higher than the Chamars because 
they do not eat dead animals, though they use meat and liquor. They say 
that when the occupations were assigned, Brahma ordered them to live by 
three things, a goat's skin, the bark of trees and lac, so thry graze cattle 
and dye hides with bark and lac. Chamars and Chuhras drink water given 
by them, while Hindus and Muhammadans do not. Though a menial tribe, 
their priests are Gaur Brahmans, who officiate in the p4era and &iria 
ceremonies. They are found in Baiwal and claim descent from the 
Chhatris. Their gofs are named after the places whence they emigrate 
and the Khatiks of Bawal are called Bagris because they came from Bagar. 
Those of the Bairiwal, Raswal and Khichi gofs are numerous and avoid 
only one gof in marriage. They also practise widow marriage. They 
worship Bhairon and Sedh Masani. Their women do not wear a nose 
ring. They perform the first tonsure ceremony of their children at Hajipur 
in Alwar, where there is a shrine of the goddess. On marriage they also 
take the bride and bridegroom to worship at the shrine. Their garas are 
Nanak-panthi Sikhs, and they are subordinate to the Dera at Amritsar, 
but in spite of this they do not act on the principles of Sikhism, The 
Khatiks of Phal.and Amloh are Muhammadans, but on conversion they did 
not relinquish their occupation, and so they are called Khatiks, Men of 
other tribes joined them owing to their occupation, and hence there are 
two classes of Muhammadan Khatiks in thes: wisdma/s, vig. the Rajpat 
Khatiks and the Ghori Pathin Khatiks. These two classes marry among 
themselves. 

_ The Chauba Brahmans, who are confined to the Bawal sisdmat, are 
of the Mitha branch of the Chaubas. They have the same gotrds as the 
other Brahmans and are divided into 29 sdsans, vis.— 


1, Rajaur. , 1s Ratha. | 21. Sahana. 

2. Pandi. 12. Santar. 22, Rasaniu 

3. Sunghan. 13+ Birkhman. | 23. Kaskiia. 

4. Gadur. 14, Panware. a4. -Ganar. 

5. Saunsatia, 15. Misser. 25- Vias.. 

6. Sunian. 16. Kanjre. 26, Jaintia, 

9. Koina, 17. Bharamde. 27. Mathriia. 

8. Sarohne, 18. Phakre, a8, Jain Satie. 

9. Ajme. rg, Mithia. 29- Pachure. 
10, Agnaia. 20. Nasware, 


They only avoid their own sdsam” in marriage. The Mithas are gene-. 
rally paro/its of the Mahajans, Ahirs and Jats, but they also take service. 
There is also-a sdsan (Mandolia) of the Dube Gaur Brahmans in Bawal. 

Mahratta Brahmans, a relic of the Mahratta supremacy, are still found 
in the Bawal wisdmat. The Gaurs were, it is BA oiuinad by the 
Mahratta conquerors to consent to intermarry with them. These Mahratta 
Brahmans first settled here in the Mahratta service and now regard parohi- 
tdi as degrading. There are also a few in Charkhi and Dadri in Jind terri- 
tory and in the town of Rewdri, but they are mainly found in Gwélior. 
They use the Hindi and Persian characters, but do not learn Sanskrit or teach 
it to their children lest they should beeome parohits, 

The Chauraési Brahmans of Bawal sizdmat call themselves. Gaurs, 
but though they are allowed to drink or smoke from a Gaur's 
no Gaur will take water or a Awgga from them, Their origin 
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ae described. ae Say Jamnajai summoned the Gaur Brahmans CHAP. I, C. 
om Bengal, an erudite Rishi, Katayan by name, accompanied them pga? 
and oer as the most learned of he company, to take the Descriptive. 
role of Brahma on the occasion of a yaga or sacrifice. To sustain this Porucarton. 
part the Rishi had to wear a mask of four faces, whence his descendants qyies and 
are called CAaurdsi, or the four-faced (irom the Sanskrit risa, a face). Castes: | 
They subsequently dissented from the Gaurs on the question of dathsiina The Chaurds! 
(money given as alms), but it is not known why they are inferior to Brahmans. 
them, though their numerical inferiority may account for tt. 


Another group of Brahmans in Biwal is the Hariana, with whom the tt. Hariins 
Gaurs also decline to drink or smoke. They are cultivators, a fact Brahmans, 
which may explain their inferiority. They are mainly found in Jaipur, 
Alwar and Bhartpur. 


‘There are a few Pushkarnas in the town of Bawal, belonging to the The Pushiars 
Sahwiria sdsan. They engage in no occupation save soit service in "8- 
the temples of Puskharji and assert that they had been specially created by 
Brahma to worship in his temples, and hence they are so named; they 
do not associate with the Gaurs in any way, 


The Réjpits are divided into three races (dams) Suraj-bansi (Solar), The Réjpite 

Chandar-bansi (lunar) and Agni-kul or Baragh-bansi. Each bens is again 
divided into shanps, each bhanp into makhs, and each aakh, it is said, into gots. 
The Agni-kul have four branches, (¢) the Solankhi, or ‘16-handed’; 
(i¢) the Sankhla blowing san&h or shell; (éit) the Pramara or Punwér (whose 
ancestor had no arms) ; and (/#) the Chauhdn, the ‘ four-handed,’ also called 
the Chatr-bhuj. The eponym of the latter had two sons,—Sikand, whos 
descendants. are found in Bawal, and Bhél, whose descendants inhabit the 
aie Sikand had #2 sons, each of whom founded a separate neki, 
Os — 


(1) Alan Deo-ji, eponym of the Chauhan Réjpats in Bawal, found- 
ed the Alanot nas. 


(2) Hardal-ji founded the Hada nash. 

(3) Deo-ji founded the Dewara nati. 

(4) Suraj Mal founded the Adsongra na‘, 
(5) Bala-jf founded the Balia narh. 


The (6) Khenchi, (7) Narman, (8) Bhag, (9) Bargala, (10) Dasotra, 
(tr) Basotra and (12) Kahil sass are named after his other sone. The 
Chauhans form an exogamous group, Those of Bawal mizdmat are Alanot by 
na£é and Bach by got, Bachash having been theirancestor, Like Sihand’s des- 
cendants they worship Asawari Devi, whose temple is at Samber in Jaipur. 
Bhal’s descendants worship Jibbi Devi of Khandaila. The descendants of 
Sikand worship Bhirgwa Godiwari Nadi, wear a three-stringed jameo, and spe~ 
cially follow the Sham Veda. Every Aianp of these Rajputs has a tree as its 
dhéri, i.e. its members do not cut or use it. Thus the Rajpéts of Bawal 
nisdémat do not cut the dsa pila tree. Prior to the period of Rajput is a 
macy Bawal, including the modern tahsils of Rewari and Kot Qasim with a 
Pi of Jaipur, was ruled by Bhagra, 2 Jat, whence’ it is still called 

higota. The R4jpéts of this tract are followers of a Muhammadan saint 

Guga was a member of this te! 
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whose shrine is at Nangal Teji in Béwal. ‘They avoid the use of liquor 
and use Aald! flesh, but preserve the belief in satis. A man may not visit 
his father-in-law's house unless invited and given a present of ornaments. 
The muk/dwa is considered unnecessary when the parties are young. 
Of the various branches of the lunar race the Badgijar, Khachhwiha 
and Shaikhawat &hanps have accommon descent. The former claim dese 
cent from Lahi, son of Ram and Sita and the Kachhwaha’s ancestor 
was created by Balmik out of Aus4 grass. Kalaji, a Kachhwaha, had a son 
by the favour of Shaikh Burhan-ud-din, the Muhammadan saint, and so 
his descendants are called Shaikhawats. They have 36 nakhs, including the 
Ratnawat (descendants of Boairon-ji), Dunawat, Chandiwat and Khachh- 
rolia, of which the first is found in this State, though only in small numbers, 
Ratnawat women do not use the Spinning wheel or grind corn, and the men 
would rather starve than eat flour ground by their women. Those who 
do so are excommunicated. All the Shaikhawats are followers of Shaikh 
Burhan-ud-din, whose shrine is at Jaipur. They bind a skin round a 
child's waist and only use fala! flesh according to the Shaikh’s behests, 
Kachhwahas and Shaikhiwats do not intermarry, being the descendants 
of one ancestor. The Badgijars now marry with the Kachhwa&has, but 
not so the Shaikhiwats. This used not to be the case, but since they 
migrated to Rajpitina it has been the custom. A Kachhwéha chief set the 
example by marrying a Badgdjar girl whom he met when hunting a tiger, 
Lunar branches found ia this State are the Jadi and Tunwar Rajpits. The 
former are descended from Jaddi, one of the five sons of Raja Jajdti, 5th in 
descent from the moon. They have a number of nakhs, of which the 
Muktawat (so called because Sri Krishan, their ancestor, wore a mukat or 
crown) is found in this State. They are disciples of Atri, from whom their 
fot is derived, and avoid marriage with the Bhattis, who are a branch of 
their tribe. Tarfs, the ancestor of the Tunwars, was the second son of Raja 
Jajati ; they are again divided into naé4s and gots, though Jéiddi and Tanwar 
descend from a common ancestor, yet they intermarry with one another, 
but Tunwar and Jatés do not intermarry. Once a Tunwér Riija had a son 
who was born with long hair and the pandiés warned him that the boy 
endangered his life, so he was abandoned in the desert. A Lata 
Brahman, however, declared that the birth was auspicious to the Raja, 
so he had the child traced. He was found sheltered by a hawk’s (cAfl) 
wings; one of the followers of the Raja threw an arrow at the bird, it 
flew away, and at the place where it alighted a temple was erected 
to the bird as the goddess Cif/a. The boy was named Jati or ‘long- 
haired,’ and his descendants avoid killing a ehéd and worship the 
goddess, Their special parohits are Brahmans of the Lata goé, Rajputs 
pride themselves in the title of Thakur. Those born of slave girls are 
said to be of the Suretw4l got and are also called Déroghas. Unlike other 
Hindus, Réjpdt women often wear blue cloths, but they do not wear 
tanch or silver bracelets, only ivory ones. The women avoid flesh and 
liquor, but not so the men, They will take water from the skin ofa Muham- 
madan saggd or water-carrier. Marriage is consummated without waiting 
for the mué/dwa and sometimes the pair mect in the house of the girl’s 
parents. The bride i$ not sent back te her home three or four days after 
the wedding, and she is not allowed to visit her parents until the dhora ceres 
mony has been performed, which takes place some time after the wedding, 
But a wile goes to her parents’ house for her first confinement, Early 
Matmage is no longer practised. ci 


CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC. 
es 
Section A.—Agriculture. 


THE general conditions under which agriculture is carried on in the Phil- 
kian States have been described in the Patiala and Jind Gazetteers,' and need 
not be recapitulated here. The three States are so closely connected geogra- 
paca and racially that what has been said of the Sangriér tahsil of Jind 

olds good of the Amloh and Phil misdmats of Nabha, while the Bawal 
nisdémat of Nabha which lies on the confines of Rijpatana shares all the cha- 
racteristics of the Dadri tahsil of Jind andthe Narnaul ntzdmai of Patiala. 

As to soils little more need be said. Daher, rausif and dhiud are the 
prevailing soils. In Amloh aisémaf stagnant water is found lying on sallar, 
a4 hard soil impregnated with soil which grows little or nothing when it is 
dry, but produces a good crop of rice where the water lies. In mizdmat 
Amloh and Phal cultivated land is called dhendar, waste being called Janna 
or maira, well-land senji and bdrdat mari. 

Little attention is paid to rotation of ror Certain sequences how- 
ever are observed—sugarcane and cotton always succeed one another.’ 
Wheat is sown either in land which has lain fallow for six months or in land 
which has just borne a maize crop. The idea is that the manure which is 
indispensable to a good crop of maize has not been exhausted and will help 
to raise a wheat crop. Inthe Jangal gram is sown after maize and vice versa, 

Manure is indispensable to several of the most valuable crops. Sugar- 
cane needs all the manure it can get, as much as five bullock carts, or about 
too maunds a dsgha, being given. For cotton the ground is manured 
before sowing and the seeds themselves are wrapped in cow-dung. Maize is 
always sown on manured land. Wheat is manured as soon as it appears in 
the blade. Rapeseed is often sown in manured land, but manure is not in- 
dispensable to it. Tobacco is said to need as much manure as maize. 
Vegetables generally get both water and manure. 

The proportion of the population engaged in or dependent upon agri- 
culture a in Table Dee Part Be sf point of fact thee State’ is 
entirely agricultural. Well-to-do farmers have their own permanent farm 
servants, and need no assistance from outside. Poorer men take partners 
or employ field labourers at harvest-time. Partnerships are common in Phil, 
rare in Amloh, and unknown in Bawal. In Phil the generality of cultiva- 
tors are unable to cope with the work unaided. In Amloh, a country of 
wells, men have shares ina well and cultivate their own holdings when 
their turn for the water comes. The same system obtains, though to a 
Smaller extent, in Bawal.* 

There is no particular class of field labourers in this State, but general 
labourers are employed for cutting the harvest by the samindirs. The 
wages of labour are given in Table 25 of Part B. 


Sugarcane and Cotton are the most important crops on irrigated land» F 


though the actual area under wheat is three times that of cane and cotton 
combined. The canal lands of Phil are largely sown with cane and maize 
inthe kharif and wheat in the rabi. Amloh, though it has little canal 
irrigation, has many more wells than Phal and grows equally g aoa! ie 
The best cane, however, is grown in Phél. Bawa! which has little irrigation 
grows mainly kharif crops and rabf crops needing little water such as gram 
and sarsom, but if the winter rains are favourable, a fair wheat crop is raised 
| Meas opel Mubar an tien amas ate cis 

'Ses above. Dece aad 36% 

"This isin jeantia es the ies in Patidla, where cane and cotton are never allowed to 

OF agricultural partnerships sce Patidla Gazetteer, page 99. 
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CHAP, II, A. in Bawal. The best wheat is'grown in Phal. On unirrigated land in all three 
== _—_tahsils fowdr, rung, moth, gram, cotton, gowdra, etc. are largely grown. 
Various sorts of cane are grown in the State. The best is called chan ; 
AGRICULTURE. it is red in colour and grows to a greater height than the other varieties, 
Principal staples, and the knots are further apart. The juice is sweeter and the cane gives 
Sugarcane, a larger yield. offs is a yellow cane with close knots, yielding less juice 
| than chan, but more than the third variety, ghorrxt, which is hard, full of 
knots and generally inferior, Cane covers 2 per cent. of the cultivated area. 


Economic. 


Cotton. Cotton, which covers the same area, is generally sown on well-lands, 
and especially on mfdichil, as it needs manure as well as water. Cotton 
is generally uniform in kind and quality, but in some parts of mizdmaft Phil 

. méldetri cotton is sown. , 

Maize, 


Maize accounts for 7 per cent of the cultivation. It is not grown in 
Bawal tahsil as it needs plenty of water. Two kinds of maize are sown 
here,—the white andthe yellow. The yellow produces a sweeter grain. 
The best maize is grown in Phil. 


Wheat, Wheat is grown on 15 per cent. of the cultivated area. In Béwal, 
where it is called geAdn, it is sparingly sown, as the rainfall there is scanty 
and uncertain. The Phil isdmat has rain enough to grow wheat on 
bdrdai soil, but in Amloh it is generally grown on well-land. Very little 
wheat is eaten by the saminddrs themselves as it fetches a good price. 
Red wheat is the only kind known in Bawal, but better varieties are some- 
times tried in Phil and Amich. 


Bary: Barley takes the place of wheat in Bawal, where the few wells there 
are devoted to its cultivation: 8 per cent. of the total area cultivated is 
under barley. 

Sarson. Sarson is grown on 2 per cent. of the cultivated area—a large percent 


age for this crop. It is grown entirely for sale either in the form of oil or 
seed. It does best on virgin soil, and hence it is always the first crop to be 
sown on newly cultivated land. 

Foudr. fowdr is grown throughout the State, and comprises nearly to per 
cent. of the cultivation. It is never grown on éhud lands. Yowdr is large 
ly grown as fodder (charri), but land, which used to yield geod jowdr crops, 
is said to have become less productive since canal irrigation was introduced, 

canal water apparently lessening the fertility of the soil. 

Bdjra. Saja is the staple crop of the dry lands of Bawal, and is grown on 20 
pe cent. of the cultivated area of the State. It is grown in Phal, but hard- 
y at all in Amloh, where the land is too fertile to be wasted on bdjrd. In 

awal it forms the principal food of the people, and to a less extent it is 
eaten in Phol. djré is sometimes sown mixed with mung and moth. 


Gram. Gram (ehola) does well on sandy soil and accounts fo 16 per cent. of 
the total cultivation. [t is grown ‘mall three tahsils, : ie i 

Fulses, Pulses—mung, mask, moth, ctc—are chiefly grown for cattle. 

Tobaceo and Tobacco covers 1§5.acres in the State. It is transp ited in Phagan and 

vegetables. cut in Jeth. It requires frequent watering and as mt Gane SB 


Brackish water is good for it, Vegetables are 
Aréins and other market gardeners Onions and carrots, however, are some- 
times grown in villages as the saminddr is fond of them and carrots are 
very good for cattle. Carrot seeds are used medicinally. Carrots cover 
nearly t per cent. of the total cultivation. Onions are transplanted, water- 
ed and manured much in the same Way as tobacco. Sometimes canaway 
(ajwatn) and carrots are sown between rows of onions. Garlic (dahson) 
sown in towns, but rarely in villages as the people do not care for it. 

creage of soaiees acreage of the principal crops is shown in the following state- 
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When the crops appear above the poet they are fenced round in 
Amloh with branches of Héar or der. In Bawal hedges are made ofa kind 
of reed called pé/ea. Fencing is almost unknown in Phil, 


The Nabha State was in advance of the rest of the province in imposing 
restrictions upon the alienation of agricultural land to the non-agricultura 
classes. In 1889 A.D, the Khatris, Brahmans and trading classes, who 
were not themselves cultivators, were forbidden to acquire land by mortgage 
or purchase, only cultivators (kdskrAdr) being authorised so to acquire 
land, In 1892 a further amendment was introduced, by which alienation 
was only permitted within the caste (gam) to which the alienor belonged, 
alienation to a person of another caste (ghair-fuf) being prohibited. 
Existing mortgages were maintained. The alienation of land to any person 
not resident in the State was also prohibited in 1874, except on the con 
aon yy security was furnished hat the alienee would take up his abode 
In the otate. 


Few horses or yopey are reared in the State, though some are raised 
in Phil mis¢mafand sold at the cattle fairs, The Fcc of the Jangal 
tract used to be well known for their strength, but the breed has degenerated. 
The State maintains stallions in this nisdmaf at Phil and Lohat Badi. 


Sheep are of less value than goats because their milk is not useable. 
Goats yield up to four sers of milk and their price has risen from Rs. 2 or 
Rs. 3 to Ks. 7 or Rs. 8, owing to the increasing trade in these animals. The 
goats of Bawal are superior to those of the other aisdmats, because there is 
ample fodder in the reeds (pé/a) on which goats chiefly live in that mésdmat. 


Camels are kept largely in mfsima!s Phél and Bawal, because in those 
tracts they are used for ploughing and for the transport of grain, the nature 
of the country preventing the use of carts, 7 


Fowls and pigs are only kept by Chihrés, who prize the» latter animal 
and usually make presents of it instead of a camel or horse at a wedding. 
The value of a pig is as much as Rs, 9 or Rs. 10, but there is no atte to 
feed the animals and they are left to forage for themselves on the outskirts 
of the villages and towns. 


Disease carries off large numbers of cattle, When. cattle fall ill the 
owners resort to charms (ema) instead of regular treatment. Some of the 
commons diseases and native methods of treating them are described 
bc.ow — 

Gal ghotua—Swellings in the throat: for this the cattle iven hot 
ght and milk, and the swellings are cauterised with a Pars Bier i 





Chhawar—Pains in the ribs, accompanied by difficulty in b ing: 
wore are branded on the flank, while Gattsince are yabbed with feats and 


_ dora or shuri—Foot and mouth disease, Th — fave 
hot oil, preferably oi] in which a lizard has been bolied pear ee 


rice is offered to some god. 

_ _sendi~-This is an insect that lives in cha tt eattin be 

fatal to cattle if they eat it. The disease js RED log ren oe ne 

animal should linger, ashes are dissolved in water and given it to dink 
Ciapla—Is a blister on the palate, cayeed all so 

stalks. Ghf is rubbed on the place '’ “™8¢d usually by eating. sharp 
Chapka—Spittle trickles from the animal’ ie coe ae 4 Sena 

goes. A mixture of sir and ajwain cee S mouth and his strength 
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Muk or diarrhoea—Barley flour mixed with water is given. 
Lakwa isa form of paralysis. Spirits are poured down the animal's 
| The table in 


ee the margin shows 
| Animals | Value in the principal cattle 
sold. rupees, fairs held in the 
State. The two 

i | — $9 fairs in niziimal 
Phdl are attended 








Date, 












Ndibha _ Katik 2nd — 11,000 Ben by people ae: 
Amloh _ Set | 23,000 the other States 





Asanj 28th to oth 
Kitik. 





: and Ferozepore, 
7 .. Rawalpindi, Jul- 
at vias leads ae other 
11,983} 592000 Districts.  Bul- 
. locks are mostly 
as 4,00,000 sold, but cows, 
camels and ponies 
: _————_—- . | also change hands. 
As many as 30,000 people attend the fair at Jaito, but that at Phal 
is only visited by a filth of that number, Rewards are given to 
the biggest purchasers and to those dealers who exhibit the best bred 
animals. The State also supplies food to the wrestlers who attend and 
awards prizes to them. Sunchi pakhi is also played. The two fairs 
in mistimat Amloh, at Nabha and Amloh itself, are each attended by about 
5,000 a They resemble those of the Phil nfsdémat in all respects. 
The two fairs at Mahdsar in aisdmaf Biwal are very ancient institu- 
tions, Bullocks in large numbers are sold, some Ks. 3,00,000 changing 
hands yearly at the two fairs. The State levies atoll of 6) annas on every 
animal sold. About 1,000 people attend each fair. 





Phdl we 
Jaito “ 
Mahdisar = as 

Ditto hn 


Phigan tstto rath ow. 
| Phdégan igth to goth .. 
‘Chet dad? tst to 15th 
Asauj Sedf tst to 15th 











_ Amloh mfsdmat is irrigated largely by wells, but partly also by 

canals, Phil has no wells, but more canal-irrigation than Amloh, Bawal 
Phil has no canals and very few wells. The percentage 
Amloh —" — 22 Of irrigation on the cultivated area of the three 
Biwal ... |. 21 #isdmats is shown in the margin. 


The Sirhind Canal irrigates part of the State. Its construction was 
eanctioned in 1870, and it was divided into 100 shares of which Nabha 
owns 3168. The State contributed Rs. 12,71,713 up to the end of the year 
1902-03 towards the cost of construction. The canal was formally opened 
on the 24th November 1882. The main channel serves two branches belong- 
ing to the British Government, viz., the Bhatinda and Abohar Branches, 
which flow through the Phal misdmat, and Feeder No. 1, which supplies 
35 per cent. of the total water to the Philkidn States. Of this 36 
per cent. Nabha owns &8 per cent. This feeder runs from Man- 

F to Bhartéla, where it hivides into two branches, () the Kotla 
Branch irrigating lands in misdmat Phdl, and (r#) Feeder No, 2 
Rowen the Amloh nisdma?. This feeder No. 2 on reaching the 
Rot bridge is divided into two branches,—(t) Feeder No. 3 and 
(7) the Chageat ar Branch; but though these branches pass through the 
State they do not irrigate any of its villages. Feeder No. 3 is that 
Which goes to Patifila and the Ghaggar Branch is that which flows 

Of the capital of the State at a distance of one mile, The 
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———= a 


o 
= 3 
a | Branches. Rdjbdhuts, 
t| Kotla Branch (nisdmat Dhancla | & 
Phat). 
2 Ditto Upif 
4 Ditto Badhar on 
4 Ditto | Bander 
6) No. 2-Feeder (nisdmat| Nibha ike 
_| Amloh). 
7 Ditto Rothf oe q 
5 Ditto Kotlf on q 
5 | Ditto | Molugwara ~“ 7 


| When water in Feeder No. 2 first reached 
meeting was held there at which His 
_ The following statement shows the irrigated area, 
diture in connection with the canal :-— 


Year A, D, 


1886-87 ... 1 


1887-88... 3 st 
WO Tay aid aad re oe 
1889-90, ‘ iy 
890-9 ... ni = 
18gi-92 as - 
1899-93 = te 

Soro ws aa 
1E04-O5 oe i 1 
TS99-96 . ions 
TEQ5-7 ans “ od 
1897-93 we to 
1898-99 =a poe 
1899-1900 a vs - 
1900-01 








IRRIGATED AREA IN pokhd 
dighkas. 


| Nisdmaé 
| Phil, 











Mizdmat Total, 











29,830 


18,298 
43,422 
63,664 
65,830 


61.487 


32,828 | 
18,464 | 


21,116 







51,864 | 





57,388 


[ Parr A. 
CHAP, It, A. Numbers of feeders and réjbdhds in the State are given below :— 


1 te 4 





Bi 


4,000 | 


4,828 


45,169 
46,018 
95.555 
MSTO13 





147170 





1,065,691 





fit the Rothi bridge, a 
Highness the Riija was present. 
receipts and expene 


| Receipts,)| Expendi- 


x 
tire. 





Ra. 
121497 


25,799 
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There are two falls, one at Thif, a height of ten feet, and the other at CHAP. Il, A. 
Harigarh, a height of eight feet. The former is at mile 4 + 2505 of the PAnaniies 
Ghaggar cate latter at mile 37 of the Kotla Branch respectively. At cae 
these two places there are two flour mills, each with 10 mill-stones. These Acatcunrune, 
were constructed at the request of the Nabha State. Rs. 15,739 WET€ Irrigation. 
spent on the Thai mill and Rs. 15,849 on that at Harigarh mill. The TE 
State receives interest on this sum from Government at the rate of “°° "™ 
Rs. 6-8-0 per cent. per annum. The State, on the other hand, pays rent to 
Government quarterly according to the average auction rates of similar 
mills in the Sirhind Canal Circle of the mills, The leases of the mills are 
auctioned every year by the State. 


The Northern India Canal Act is in force as regards the canal revenue, Canallaw. =“ 
Cases of trespass, etc., on the canal within Nabha territory are dealt with 
by the State officials. 


Sixty-two villages in misdmaé Phil are irrigated by the Abohar and Villagesirrigated 
Ghatinda Branches, which belong to the British Government. The distri- by British #dj- 
bution of water is managed by the State pafwdris, who also collect the — 
water-rates on behalf of the British Government. The receipts less 5 per 

cent. for collection, etc., are remitted half-yearly to the Ludhiana treasury. 

The following statement shows the rajbahis with their length and the 

State villages irrigated by them. 
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In Amloh water is found 26 feet papa the orate The Persian whee! CHAP. II, A. 
or Aarra? is the commonest apparatus, and ts calculated to irrigate a maxi- conom 
mum of ten dighas per wheel. Cover 26 per cent. of the total area of this = ome 
tahsil is irrigated by wells. In Phal the little well irrigation there is is done AGRICULTURE, 
by the rope and bucket or charsa, Only 2 per cent. of the cultivation is ir- Irrigation. 
rigated from wells, and the water-level varies from 50 to 150 feet below the w. 
surface. In Bawal water is generally found 75 feet down, and the rope and 
bucket is consequently more in use than the Persian wheel, 7 percent. of the 
cultivation in BAwal is irrigated from wells. The cost of a well may be roughly 
estimated at Rs. 1,000. The statements following show the number of wells, 
and the depth at which water is found. 
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CHAP. II, A. Statement showing the number of charsas 
Acnicucruss, = tf] | ease MRL keel re 
Irrigation. | Neai® ae 
karrate, | | | 

ae nde Walle with | Wells with ‘Wells with | Wells with | Welis with | Welle with 

oe nee, | CeD charvat lout chariat) og) | one charna |ewo charsas ltour charsa| sree), 
Aarrat, herrals,, barrens. | haved: pg pila 
| | 
Pho! | Bt 10 
Amish ..| 64 a 





Charsa: | Charias 
as 





Herrat: | Harevts | Harrats | Marat 
rat 1oa7 oF} | dik 1,7 


i 





38 334 ons 
Tatal 4 | 
a Baa 743 a5 920 | ney | aq 10} 
| | 

i 
| 

+s | | 1,384 

Barrars Harratr 
et 4,7e0 





1 " Nid means the macuted land round the 
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(rope and duckel) and harrats (Persian wheel). CHAP. IA. 
Marrats, 
nhbeant ar 


Village site ; RAdiay mocmmg Ube edt. 
= 
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CHAP. 1I,B, Séstement showing the depth of wells to the water-level and the depth 


























Economic. of waler ina welland the average area irrigated by wells, 
AGRICULTURE, 
Irrigation, 
Walls. ‘ ! Average ares. 
d Name of porganas, myers eoern th of water. id gated 
* : by = well, 
2 
o 
—_ ee ee ee eee ee SS 
2|}Dhanala ... - 70 24 ij 
3 | Lehat Badé .., ss as 26 | a4 20 
4|Didipota ss. ian a So 17 4 
§ | Jaite “ a — 125 25 4 
Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices, 
Tenants Table 18 of Part B shows the extent of the cultivated area. Of . 
and rent, Tetal area the total area of the State 
in bighas Pep cent, 24°75 per cent. is held by 
. oe if tenants, asshown in the mar- 
Sccupancy tannnti.s 50.73 or vIn. The - ini §,02° 
By Anant at-will ee 91,156 148 i 7" a the ere es “ 
By tenants paying no ena (hs 5 per ae 
revenue who “bes ae total area is held by sellf- 
lieu of service ve 2,008 orga sunbyating proprietors 


Baldi, 


, , band is generally leased on the NAméni (about 15th June or Jeth sua! 
tkddshi) tither on payment of (1) datdé, at various rates; (2) cash, also at 
various rates; or (3) sadéf rents. 


Baidi is levied thus: when the grain has been threshed out the 
tenants ae owner and pay the famins' dues out of the heap in his 
presence. 1h¢ remainder then ts divided into shares, the grain in pitchers, 
and the straw in purnds (head-loads). Safdi'varies from lorjrd to ?ths 
orth. até is rarely taken in the Bawal nisdmat ; when taken the rate 
1s usually 4rd and only the grain is divided, but not the straw, which belongs 
to wt hha Batdi : l River by tenants-at-will, occupanc age 
generally paying in cash. | Gafd? is common in wisdmat Phil and ér 
or Zths Rove Amloh. a ton 


Cash rents are realized in four ways— 
(1) Some tenants only pay the State revenue to the landlord. 


(2) Some, in addition to the revenue, Pay a cash rent to the landlord. 
(3) Others pay a fixed lump sum as rent. 


(4) Others pay a fixed cash rent per dighe or acre, 
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Most of the tenants in xfedmaé Bawal pay cash rent cither in CHAP. Il, Cc. 

alump sum (chaketa) or at a fixed rate per Seka or at revenue rate Economic. 

without gedifééna. Most tenants inthe Phdél and Amloh sfsdmats pixss Waons 
ya fixed mdlikdna besides the State revenue, but no such tenants are tO anp Paces, 

he found in Bé&wal. Cash rent realized according to the kind of crop is o.. Jy 

called sade, ¢.2-, the proprietor realizes rent at fixed cash rates on tobacco, — | 

onions, etc. The tenants who pay no revenue are those who hold land in 

dharmarth or sankalp from the owner or in licu of service. The rents for 

the best lands in Amloh and Bawal per digha Adm are as follows :-— 


Nicdmat Amioh— 


Rs, A. P. 

Irrigated ... wwe aa we 2 

Unirrigated as ‘se ene, Es 01.0 
Nisdmat Bawal— 

Irrigated vie a a 5 9 © 

Unirrigated ‘a von oo 2 0) 0 


Inferior lands are rented at the following rates per digha kAdm :— 


os Rs. A. P. : 
Irrigated e ons Las F OO 

Unirrigated ase oe w~ 0 6 oO 
Béwal— 

Irrigated cus ane ws) 2. OO 

Unirrigated ste ive to oh), Go 


Section D._Mines and Minerals. 


‘he S es no minerals of importance. The stone mines at 
Eerie sey ime Bawal produce a little copper ore, but experience has 


CHAP. Il, F. 
Economic. 


Mines ond 
minerals, 


Manuiactures, 


Ginning 
factory. 


Press, 


Grain, 


Oil, 
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shown the cost of working to be prohibitive, and mining has been abandoned. 
The stone of a quatry in mtz¢mat Bawal is extensively used in building. It 
is subject toa State tax of ann?s 4 per 100 maunds A kind of stone 


_ called silf is found in the Behali hills, which is seen at its best in many 


State buildings, and its use has increased during the last few years. 
Kankar mines are foundinseveral villages. [tis largely used in building 
and in metalling roads, and is also exported in considerable quantities by 
contractors. Two villages—Chahilan and Lakha Singhwdla in sisdmae 
Amloh--produce stone-tankar, slabs of which are said to weigh two 
maunds, and measure 2’x 14’. Saltpetre is found more or less throughout 
the following villages :— 


’ Nisdmat Amloh—Xel, Besidpir, Galdati. 
Da Phil—Dhels Kanger, Faldl and Dabri Khana, 
Section E.—Arts and Manufacture. 


The State is entircly agricultural. Arts and crafis only exist to supply 
local needs. The Amloh svz4mat hasa local reputation for ghadrtin and 
sisi Qeris are made in the towns of Amloh and Nabha, but they are 
sold locally, neither their quality nor their quantity warranting any attempt 
to export them. There is a cotton-ginning factory at Nabha town, and the 
cotton when ginned is exported to Ambila. A cotton press has also been 
erected recently at Govindgarh. 


There is a press called the Durga Press at Nabha. It prints, in Gur- 
mukhf and Urdu, State papers and Gurmukhi books, but not books for 


sale. 
Section F.—Trade. 


The State exports grain in considerable quantities, and its administration 
has established markets at Jaitu, Phil, Nabha and Bahadur Singhwala, 
the largest being that at Jaitu, under the supervision of a special officer 
called the Alsar Mandi at each place, This officer, with the aid of the 
chaudhets of the mandt, decides all cases, civil and criminal, which arise in 
the market. These places are all on the Rajpura-Bhatinda line, except 
Jaitu. on the North-Western Railway between Bhatinda and Ferozepore 
and Bahadur Singhwala in the Ludhidna-Dhiri-Jékhal line. Market places 
have been constructed at each of these stations by the traders, the State 
providing sites on favourable terms and exempting the marts from tolls 
(saedé) for a certain period. Besides grain, gir, shakar and cloth are also 
brought into these mandis for sale. The export of raw cotton has, however, 
een LS opanayet by ae ae of a cotton mill at Nabha near 
HC Falway station, and cotton is ere made x] | sf . apa ‘<n 
then exported, chiefly to Ambala. » ginned by machinery a 


The amount of oil manufactured in the State is insufficient, although 
Sarsom is grown and exported on a considerable scale. The State adminis 
tration has, however, established a steam oil-press at Jaitu. | 
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Section G.—Means of communication, CHAP. II, G, 
7 : | | Economic. 
The State contains 73 miles of metalled and 35 of unmetalled roads’ 4). op 
The: metalled roads are— COMMUNICATION, 
t. Né&bha-Patiila—i miles: much used by carts and effas, though "ods. 
most of the traffic goes by the railway. | 
2, N4bha-Kotla—18 miles—see Patiila Gazetteer, page 134. 
3. Nébha-Khanna—24 miles: passes through the head-quarters 
of wisdmet Amloh and Bhadson ¢4éaa, and joins the Grand 
Trunk Road at Khanna. 
4. -Amloh-Govindgarh—g5 miles: first constructed when the railway 
station was at Jasran. After the station was closed, the effa 
traffic greatly decreased, but carts, etc., continued to use it. 
s. Nabha-Thdi Canal water mill—3 miles. 
6. Dhanaula-Barnila railway station—6 miles 
7. Phdl, approach to railway station—4 miles. 


The following are the unmetalled roads :— 


Bawal-Kanina—32 miles. 
Bawal-Bir Jhahna—3 miles. 


The State contains no dik bungalows, but there are old fashioned 24T4tt 
serdfsat(1) Nabha town, which contains three old sardis, and a fourth 


has recen 


re been constructed near the railway station; (2) Amloh, 


where the serdi is intended especially for samindars attending the courts 
there—chdrpdis, bedding and food are provided ; (3) Dhanaula, where there 
are similar arrangements ; (4) Bawal, where there are a pakhd sardi and 
two old sechehé sardizs, where Bhatidras, etc., attend travellers; and 
(5) Bhadson. 


The main line (Peshiwar to Delhi) of the North-Western State carer 
Railway passes through an outlying part of the State near Govindgarh 
between Khanna and Sirhind stations, and formerly had a station at 
Jasrén, which was abolished, and a new one has now been built at Govindgarh. 
Dhablin, Nabha and Phal are the stations on the Rajpura-Bhatinda branch 
line which is owned by the Patiala State, though worked by the North- 
Western Railway Administration. Nabha owns no part of the line. 
Bahadur Singhwala is the only station in the State on the Ludhidna- ‘ 
Dhiri-Jakhal branch line. Jaitu station is on the Rewéri-Ferozepore 
branch of the Rijpdétana-Malwa Railway, which also passes throu h Bawal 
risdma? with a station at Bawal town. On the Rewdri-Phulera line there 
is a station at Athelf. Most of the rail borne traffic from the Siate consists 
of grain from the markets at Phil and Jaitu. 


__ The Postal Department, which is under the control of the Mir Post Cfice. 
Afunshi, is managed by a Postmaster-General, whose office is at Nabha. 
The head post office is at Nabha. A list of post offices will be found in 
Table 31 of Part B. Since the agreement mace with the British Government 
in July 1885 for the exchange of postal facilities postal arrangements have 
been much the same as in British territory. British Indian nae surcharged 


" Nabha State” and post cards and enyelopes so surcharged an 


also bearing 
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CHAP. Il, G, the arms of the State are supplied by Government to the State at cost” 
Econom! price, andare recognized by the Imperial Post Office when posted within the 
ese sie the pee State for inland correspondence only. These stamps are distinct from - 
MEANS OF the State service labels which are used for State correspondence, posted to 
COMMURICATION. Hlaces outside the State, State correspondence within its own borders being 
Post Office. carried without stamps. There are full facilities for money-orders, the 
commission on which is credited to the State. There are three head 
offices in the State,—one at Nabha, the others at Jaitu and Baiwal. The 
Nabha head office keeps its accounts with the head office, Ambala, and 
Jaitu with Ferozepore, while Bawal clears its account through Delhi. 


Leleererh There are no telegraph lines in the State, except those on the various 
_— lines of railway. 


CHAPTER IIl.—ADMINISTRATIVE. 





Section A.—General Administration. 


Tue State of Nabha is now divided into three wizdémats,—Phil, Amloh 


and Giwal. CHAP. III, A. 
t. The w'sémat' of Phul is divided for administrative purposes into Hehehe ys 
five Police circles or thdna:, vit.— . =: 
ite ie Administrative 
(t) Didlpura, comprising the northern part of the main area of divisions. 
nisdmet Phil. Wisdaiae Pale 


(2) Phil, comprising its central portion. 
(3) Dhanaula, comprising its eastern part with the outlying tract 
round Bandher on the south and the villages of Maur and 
Dhilwan on the north-west. 
(4) Jaitu, comprising the villages ol that pargana, 
(5) Lohat Badi, comprising the villages of that pargana. 
2, The aisdmat of Amloh is divided into three fAdmasandan outpost .. 2 
(chanéi), vir— Amlos. | 
(1) Amloh, comprising the northern part of the Amloh afsdmaé. 
(2) BhAdson, comprising its central part. 
(3) Nabha, comprising its southern extremity, with the 8 outlying 
| villages round Galbatti to the west of Nabha and that of 
Fatehpur to the south-east. 
(4) Chenki Baragaon or Deh Kalin, comprising the t5 outlying 
villages round Bhalwan, the three villages of Baragaon, 
Fatehpur and Resladarwala, with the isolated village of 
Pedni. 
3. The Biwal nisémat is divided into three tdnas,—Bawal, Kant! 
and Kanina. | 
There are 14 eails in the State and the cailddrs are supervised by 
a special oficial. The office of sai/ddr is not hereditary and is purely 
honorary. The appointments are made on considerations of personal ability, 
local influence, and service to the State. The sas/ddrs’ duties are to assi-t 
the State officials in the prevention and detection of crime; to convey the 
orders of the Government to the residents in their respective sails ; to pro- 
tect public buildings and oaaiyat tiie and give notice when they need 
repair; to look after indigent widows and orphans, and to act as lccal 
commissioners in petty cases concerning lands, wells, etc. 
Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice. 
Each aisdmot has a District Court over which the Vézim presides. criminal 
Subordinate to him is the court of the Ndété-Mdsim. Superior tothe Ndsim's Justice. 
Court is the Add‘at Sadr: above that the {jlas-:-A fra, consisting of three Table 34 of 
judges ; and highest of all the Ijlds-~-Khds, aver which the Raja presides, *"# &, 
The lowest court, that of the Ad:-Ndstm, can impose sentences not 
exceeding one year's imprisonment or fine not exceeding Rs. 50 or take 
securily for good conduct up to Ks. 50 11 amount for a period not exceed- . 
ing six months. The miadmat Courts have power to impose sentences not 
exceeding three years’ imprisonment, fine not exceeding Ks. 500, whipping 


nS ee 


UThe wisdmats arc alzo tahsfls, tut are not subdivided into tahsils, 


Nizdmat Biwal 


zailddrs, 


CHAP. III, 2: 
Administra- 
tive. 

Civit AnD 


CerMinat 
Justice. 


Criminal Justice. 


rade Justice. 
ably 35 of 
Fart 3, 


Revenue 
cases, 
Table 76 of 
Part 9, 


Codes of Law. 
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not exceeding six stripes' or security up to Rs. 200 for a period not ex- 
ceeding two years. The Sadr Addfat may impose five years’ imprison- 
ment. Is. 1,000 fine, 12 stripesand demand security for good behaviour 
up to Rs. 1,000 or impose imprisonment in default up to two years. There 
isacity magistrate called the Neid-Adtlati at head-quarters with the 
powers of a Ndstm. The /jlds-#-Ahds has absolute power to impose any 
sentence of death, imprisonment, banishment from State territory, fine or 
confiscation of property. The Tahsildirs also exercise criminal powers in 
cases of criminal trespass (by infringement of boundaries, etc.), imposing a 
fine not exceeding Rs. 25 or in default six months’ imprisonment. Railway 
cases, occurring onthe Nabha part of the Rajpura-Bhatinda line, are heard 
“i ne Railway Magistrates, #.e., the District Magistrates of Ambala and 
vudhiana. 


For civil cases there is a Munsiff in each mizdma’, with appeal 
tothe srzdma? Court. In Nabha itself civil cases go to the Middat Addé-t 
Sadr, with appeals to the Addlat ‘adr, The Munsiff tries civil cases 


Hi to Rs. I )900 In value. For all others the mzsdesa¢ Court is the court 
of original jurisdiction. 


_ The Tahsildar arise! revenue cases up to Rs. roo in value, all 
others going to the wrzdmat Courts. Appeals from the msdmae Court and 
the Nidéat Addiat Sadr lie to the Side Adélat in all cases, including civil 
suits, but appeals on executive revenue matters ao from the District Court 
to the Diwin, Appeals from Addlat Sidr lie to the /ilds-t-Alia, 
Lamardéri and mutation cases are heard by Tahsfldars, and those trans- 
ferred to the mssdmat and Diwéné are finally decided in the /jlas-i-Khds. 
Cases in which the offence is punishable with dismissal are heard by 
the ///ds-2-KaAds. 


_ The Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes are in force with 
certain modifications, of which the most important are detailed below :-— 


(1) In order to check immorality the police are anthorised to take 
cognisance of all cases of adultery or fornication without complaint. 


(2) In cases of rape, compensation is given to the woman from the 
property of the criminal. . 


(3) _In cases of abduction of married women, if the woman is found 
to have been concealed by the accused, her husband is remunerated in 
cash in the same way. 


(4) In cases of theft, criminal breach of trust or fraud, the loss is made 
good fiom the criminal’s property, summarily, without resort to a civil suit. 


_(5) In_cases of homicide not amounting to murder, in addition to the 
punishment imposed on the offender, the murdered man’s heir is compensated 
from the offender's property. 

(6) {all criminal cases the complainant can appeal, evea if the 
accused is acquitted, 


‘But in Bawal the Ndsin may Impose 12 stipes, 
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Spies and. Negatetae ree are aa with under Section CHAP.III,C. 
ot, Indian Penal Code. Similarly perjury is punished on the spot without adminis 
the formality of obtaining permission qe arosecats under tion 195. Ne ee 
Extradition treaties exist between Nabha and the States of Patiala, «,, 

Jind, Faridkot, Alwar, Jaipur, Lohari and Dujana. The Civil Procedure Geniaae 
Code isin force in Nabha State, the only modification being that the Justice. 
period of limitation for suits for a debt is’ 6 years in the case of subjectS Codes of Law 
of the State, 9 years for subjects of Patiala or Jind. and 3 years for British | 
subjects. | 


The system of registration is based upon that in British India, but Registration. 
certain modifications have been introduced. The rule formerly in force 
which required the ownership of the property to be investigated prior 
to registration has now been abrogated, except in certain cases in which 
the order of the Darbér has been given before a deed is registered. 
The following are the chief modifications: — 


1. No second mortgage-deed rel ting to property in land is 
registered unless and until the first has been redeemed, 
nor is any deed registered if it deals with land on which any 
arrears due to the State remain unpaid, 


2. Nodeed.of adoption of a son is registered unless it has been 
duly sanctioned in civil court. 


3. No mortgage or sale-deed of land is registered unless the vendor 
has obtained the Darbir’s sanction through the mizdmat. 


4. Mortgage deeds which involve a conditional sale after a fixed 
term are not registered, 


It is compulsory to lay down a provision in all mortgage-deeds 
that the mortgagee shall on receipt of not less than one-fourth 
of the amount secured by the deed release a proportionate 
part of the mortgaged land. 


Each Nésim is ex-officio Registrar in his mrsdmat, but in the capital 
this duty devolves on the Adib Addlati. 

Registration fees are levied onttan to the Indian Registration Act Registration 
Il of 1877 and credited to the State. The fee for copying a registered fee. 
document is atnas 8, and this goes to. the registration clerk. 


Section C.—Land Revenue. 


The ancient system of levying the revenue in kind was in force in the Old system, 
Nabha State up to 1924 Vikram (1860 A D.) when a cash assessment was 
introduced in all the parganes except that of Lohat Badi, in which it was 

not introduced till 1932 Sambat. 


The first assessments were summary in character, but in 1930 Soitpoments 
Sambat His Highness the present Raja directed aregular settlement of the = 
Amloh msdmat to be carried out. This work was completed in 1935 


CHAF. III, D. 
Administra- 
tive. 

Laxo REvexte. 
Settlements, 


Stamps. 


Excise, 
Table 41 af 
Part 8, 
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Sambat, the settlement SBE being conducted according to the 


British Revenue Law of 1848 A. D. and the rules thereunder, and 
the assessment was fixed for a period of 20 years. In 1945 Sambat the 


settlement of the Bawal afsdmat was taken in hand and completed in’ 


1949, that of Phal srsdmat being commenced in 1948 and reaching its 
conclusion in 1959 Sambat. These two latter settlements were conducted 
on the lines of the British Revenue Law of 1884, the land being measured 
and the record-of-rights prepared as in a British District. 


Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 


Impressed non-judicial sheets of foolscap size are issued by the state, 
the value being annas 1, 2, 4 and 8, and Rs. 1, 2, 4,5, 10, 50, roo and 500, 
Each sheet ts signed by the Diwdn, its. value being marked in words and 
figures. Each bears an annual serial number written in the top right- 
hand corner, with the Sambat year in the left-hand. The sheets are 
manufactured at Nabha in the Diwda's office, and issued by it to the Sedr 
treasury, when they are credited like cash receipts, a monthly account being 
rendered by the treasurer to the Dimdn. The stamped sheets are sold to 
the public by four vendors, one at the capital and one at each mfsdmat, 
Each vendor is paid Rs. 15 per mensem and the former receives 2 commis- 
sion of 3 per cent. only. Each sheet sold is registered in, and endorsed 
with, the purchaser's name, etc, A purchaser can, however, endorse a 
sheet on re-sale to a second party. Judicial stamps were introduced in 1902 
with different colours for the various departments, thus :—-collectorate, 
yellow, Dfwdai (financial) green; criminal, red ; and in murder cases, black, 
The rates for court-fees are those leviable under the British Court Fees Acte 


The Excise department is under a superintendent, who has an Excise 
darogha and four peons at each mfizdmat under him. The sale of European 
liquor is not prohibited, but there is no shop for its sale in the State. 
The only distillery in the State is at Nibha itself, and the right to 
distill country liquor in it is leased for one year, or for a term of years, to a 
contractor who has a monoply of the right of sale. The proof strength of 
the liquor is ascertained by the Ndts-Din~dn, and the liquor is then bottled 
in his presence in bottles which bear the seal of the State, and the sale of 
liquor not in bottles so sealed is prohibited. The /ahan js prepared in the 

rsa, “aregha’s presence. The still-head duty 
sca? Geoel Waa es og Sed is Rs, 2-8 per imperial gallon fer 100° 

Bact Src dO ness rer hag and Rs. 2 per gallon for 7§° proof. 

Pint wens ot =the liquor contractor sells retail through retail 

Quarter a, om vendors, who receive a commission of § per cent. 
as Frooe liquar — | on the sales. The liquor is distributed to 

eee ree : the retail vendors throughout the State in 

Quarter w .. o 5 bottles. They are not allowed to charge more 

: _ than the marginally noted prices to the public- 
The number and location 6f shops will be found in Appendix B to 
this volume. There are no shops for the sale of liquor in Bawal 
nisdimat, | | 


The poppy is not cultivated in the state; raw opium ‘i i 
ed principally from Malwa, but also from the Sita Hill ‘States 
and Sirmur and prepared as a rule at several places, that made at 
Phal being reputed the best. The licenses for the vend of opium, 
post and drugs are sold together, but not with those for the sale of ‘liquor. 


1 
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There is no license for wholesale vend, as the export of opium and 
drugs is not allowed. Licenses for retail vend are sold by auction, no duty 


CHAP. III, E. 
ee ministra- 


-being charged over and above the license fee. The licenses for opium, drugs tive 


and liquor are auctioned by the Diwds, who has authority to sell them 
for a year, or for a term of years. The number and location of shops 
for the sale of opium and drugs will be found in Appendix B to this 
volume, The British Government has prohibited the import of opium from 
the Bawal msdmat of this State into any British District,! and passes for its 
pcg ok from that tahsil to any other pirt of the State cannot be granted. ? 
An allotment of Milwa opium is made tothis State’ In order to obtain a 
special pass for the transport of opium through British territory into the 
State a certificate is required that the applicant is authorized (a) to sell 
opium within the State,and (4) to apply fora pass. This certificate must 
be signed by the Ndsiw of a misdma: or by the dié-Dimwdén at Nabha, The 
Political Agent, Philkidn States, is authorized to grant permits for the 
import of Malwa opium on behalf of the State. | 


Section E.—Municipalities. 


The only municipality in the State is that of the town of Nabha. 
The Committee of this municipality consists of three nominated members 
from among the important traders and biz shop-keepers of the town, who 
are honorary members receiving no pay, and a fourth paid official member, 
who is in charge of all the office work connected with the municipality 
assisted by a clerk and ddroghis. These four members are under the 
control of the city magistrate. The conservancy and the sanitary arrange- 
ments cf the town are in charge of a head daragha, called Ddragha-i- 
Safdi, under whom are the su3-ddregéds. and an establishment of sweepers, 
water-carriers, etc. The municipal staff is paid from the octroi duties 
collected in the town. The members, besides arranging with the Dirogha-s- 
Safdi, for the proper sanitation of the town, are obliged to see that no 
encroachments are made by the owners of houses on the public thorough- 
fares, open spaces or common plots of land. If any person wishes to 
construct a new house or to repair an old one, the members must 
satisfy themselves alter inspection that no public rights are being inter- 
fered with. If any building or well appeara dangerous to the safety 
of passers-by, the members are authorised to pull down the bailding or to 
fill up the well. The members have also to see to the collection of any 
taxes that may be imposed for a special purpose such as for improving 
drainage or filling up pools. Octroi duties are levied on imports. There 
are no duties on exports. The Octroi department is under the charge of 
a Superintendent called Afansarim Zatd? with his ddroghis, whoare posted 
at the city gates to examine all articles brought into the town, Articles 
brought by rail are imspected at the railway station. The rates are 
different for different articles. From the octroi collections the police of 
the town of Nabha, the conservancy and sanitation establishment and the 
municipal staff are paid, The octroi duties on the grain mandis situated. 
at certain places such as Jaito, Phdl, etc., are collected by the supervising 
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officers of the mandis. The collections are daily paid over to the 
treasury and the returns and daily accounts showing receipts and _ 
payments are submitted to the Naid-Dimiin, 


Section F.—Public Works Department. 


The Public Works Department is conducted under the direction and 
supervision of an officer called Afsar-f-Ttimirdt and its controlled by the 
Diwin Sadr. The Superintendent of Repairs (called Gark Kaptan), 
with a permanent staff of mistris and masons, carries out all repairs and 
makes additions to old buildings, The buildings superintended and looked 
after by him are the palace, garden and residences of His Highness the 
Raja and the public buildings, hospital, post office and schools located 
in the capital of the State. For the superintendence of the public works 
inthe sisdmats there isa separate officer called Afsar-t-Tamirdé Sai- 
viint, whose duties are to travel from place to place and see that proper 
progress is being made in the works ia the different stations, and to report 
after inspecting old works what repairs to them are required. His re- 
ports go to the iwdn through the officer of the Public Works Departt- 
ment. The roads are under the supervision of an officer called A/fsar-i- 
Sarkd?, who has a permanent establishment of coolies under him. His 
duty is to keep the roads in proper order for the traffic. New roads 
are planned and laid out by him, and are constructed by the contractors 
under his directions, 


section G.—Army.- 


The present fortes of the State consist of the following :— 


Imperial Service Troops, 


Infantry are 6oo officers and men. 
Transport ons es 177 Officers and men. 
Transport animals ,,. ws 258 


Local Troops. 


Cavalry ene «» 150 officers and men. 
Infantry es «= 65 officers and men, 
Artillery _— «= 40 officers and men. 
Guns ae ee 13 (10 serviceable). 
Armed police one ++ 581 officers and men, 
Police mounted ,.. «+ 126 officers and men. 


The Imperial Service Troops were organised in 1389, They first 
saw service in 1897, when Government employed them in conmectioa 
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with the disturbances in the Sw4t Valley and Mohmand countries. Warn- 
ed on the 3rd September in that year, the regiment effected a very 
speedy mobilization, for it was at Peshawar on the 8th of the same month 
‘and ready to proceed with the Mohmand Freld Force, to which it was 
attached. On the 2oth of the month it marched for the border, and from 
that time, until the force was broken up, the corps made exceedingly trying 
marches under severe conditions, and all officers who came in contact 
with it reported the cheerfulness and good spirit of the men. On its 
return from the Mohmand country the regiment was allowed three days 
to refit before marching for Kohat, where it arrived on the roth October 
to join the Tirah Expeditionary Force, The regiment was located at 
Karappa until the 6th December, when it moved to Masthura and march: 
ed over the Sapri Pass to Jamrdd. On its way it took part in the fighting 
in the Waran Valley, when the men elicited the praise of General Symons 
by their steadiness under fire and ability to move over bad ground. The 
Corps remained at Jamrad until the mith January, when it marched, 
gid Peshawar, to join the Buner Field Force at Hoti Mard4n. Its 
services were not utilised, as the enemy had submitted unconditionally, 
so it returned to Nowshera to entrain, and arrived at N&bha after 
an absence of six months! The other war services of the State troops 
at different times have been detailed in the History Section, pages 


342 ff, 


Section H.—Police and Jails. 


= 


The Police Service of the State comprises 37 officers and 797 men as detail. 
ed inthe margin. The Special Superintendent, 


mes be «+ 37 whose services are available for the Investigation 
Colonel sss .. 1% of serious crime in any locality, is stationed at 
aes Superintendent .. 1 the capital. There isa deputy inspector at 
| tet ee spe st m each fidme, with a sergeant, dafaddr (or 
Dafaddes wm . tt madad muharrir), a tracker, 11 constables and 
| — 2 mounted men, The chewhi at Béaragaon 
Men ry =~ 197 is in ek ofa sergeant anda defaddr with 
eee 8 . tag 7 constables, and a sergeant is attached to 
Foot “ ~ 602 the hofwd/i at the capital. The auxiliary 
ee +» 58 (fmaddi) police are stationed at the depdt at 
ee IN ar  ™ the capital, and are available to replace 


They receive the same pay as the 
regular police, v/s. Ks.6 per mensem. The Police Department is under 
the control of the Saés4i, and its executive head is the Colonel of Police. 
The State is free from settlements of criminal tribes, the Sansis, Baurids 
and Minas being all engaged in, cultivation. 


Casualties or yacancies in the fAdnas. 


_ There is acentral jail, with accommodation for 500 prisoners, at 
the capital of the State. There is also a jail at Bawal which can accommo- 
date too prisoners. Frisoners are employed on ordinary building -work, 
and those in the central jail are also employed on other work such as 
Carpet-weaving (both from ziny and thread) and paper-making. Some- 
times prisoners are also employed in brick-making. 

— - . Peas ; 


‘General Stuart Beatson's “ Hixory of the Imperial Service Troops of Native States,” 
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Section |.—Education and Literacy. 


Formerly the State had no regular system of education. All official 
correspondence was conductéd in Persian, which was taught in makfads 
by masters (midaji) who received no fixed salaries. Well-to-do people 
also had private teachers. Numerous books were read, especially books 
of letters to -teach the art of correspondence. Mathematics were little 
taught, the midmi being usually ignorant of the science, and piédhas giv- 
ing instruction init. Hence accounts were usually kept by Hindi-writers. 
Those who were educated in Persian and could also keep accounts were 
called mutsadais. In Biwal mensuration was confined, as a hereditary 
occupation, toa few families called murdd4, who received a small salary 
from the State and dues in prain at each harvest from the villages. 
The first attempt to modernize cducation in the State dates ae 
Sambat 1920, when Raja Bharpir Singh established a school, in 
Nabha itself, with one teacher in English and another for Arabic and 
Persian, a third being added in 1921. Urdu, Persian and Sanskrit were, 
however, the main subjects and were taught on the old system. In 1930 
the present Raja appointed a new head master to the school, which 
improved its administration, but left the system of teaching unchanged, In 
the same year schools were opened at Bawal, Amloh, Dhaula and Dhanaula, 
each under a single master. Une was opened at Lohat Badi in 193t. In +935 
a Nigri-knowing pandit was added to the staff of the Nabha school and in 
1880 it was raised tothe middle standard with a regular establishment, 
scholarships also being offered. In this year a school was also opened et 
Badhar in misdmat Phil. In Sambat 1939 a Nigri pandit was added 
to the staff at Bawal, and teaching in mathematics also begun there. 
Students first went to the Punjab University from the State in 1885, 
In 1856 a Gurmukhi teacher was added to the staff of the schoo! at 
Phil and im the ensuing year Gurmukhf schools, under a special super- 
intending officer, were established at Jalal, Jaitu, Pakhé, Bhaf Ropa 
and Jahlan in Phdl: and at Alhérarn, Bhalwin, Salina, Jalan, Tobra- 
Khawara, Birdhanow, Dandrdla-Dhindsa and Mangewil in Amloh e1za- 
mat. A pardi was also added to the Nabha school staff in this 
year, and in 1888 it was raised to the status of a high school, its 
students first appearing in the Entrance Examination in 1890. In this 
year also a stparate cantonment school was opened, in which English, 
Gurmukhi, Persian and other subjects were taught, its students receiv- 
ing board, clothes and books gratis and a boarding-house being pro- 
vided. In 1893 the Nibha high school was raised to collegiate status, 
and in 1895 four of its students passed the First Arts Examination, 
but in 1898 lack of funds compelled its reduction to a high school. In 
1955 (1898 A.D.) a law lecturer was, however, appointed, and in 1950 
Sambat (i899 A.D.) a teacher to prepare students for the uppet 
subordinate class was added. Thus the State now contains two 
middle schools at Bawal and Chotiin, and ten primary schools at 
Amloh, Satana, Dhanaula, Phdél, Mandi-Phal, Jaitu, Bhai-Répa, Da- 
canes Soap and Kanina rete ae castes, but in which fees are 
only levied Irom non-agriculturists, the sons of cultivators being exempt: 
At the capital is the Nabha high school open to all lagen: of Re 
community on payment of the prescribed fers. Two per cent. is 
deducted from the pay of every civil servant of the State, and if une son attend 
the school no fees are charged; if two attend, the second pays half the 
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prescribed fees. This school teaches up to the Entrance Examination 
of the Punjab University, English, Gurmukhi, Persian and Sanskrit 
_ being taught, Its staff consists of 15 teachers, including one for 

Mensuration and two for the optional subjects, Arabic and Sanskrit. It 
is managed by a committee of leading officials in the State. Since 1891, 
besides the 4 students who passed the F, A. Examination, 38 have 
passed the Entrance and 89 the Middle School Examinations. Others 

with the aid of stipends have graduated B. A., and qualified in the 
' Medical and Thomason Colleges. Bawal school, formerly a mahtad 
with a pandit and a Persian master, now has a head master and 
second master also, and this staff, though ihadequate, has succeeded 
in qualifying boys for the Middle School Examination. Fees are not 
levied from agriculturist boys. Chotian, three miles from Phal, has 
a staff of five masters. The middle school at Chotidn, three miles 
from tke town of Phil, is a saminddri school established in Sambat 
1955. Into this only the sons of agriculturists are admitted with the 
Raja's sanction. No fees are levied, and the boys are entirely pppoe 
and lodged in a boarding-house attached to the school, which is 
maintaired from the school cess levied with the revenue. This school 
ranks a5 an anglo-vernacular middle school, but Gurmukhi is also taught 
in it, 


A female teicher of Gurmukhi was appointed to teach girls at Nabha 
in 1949 Sambat (1892 AD.), and she continues to teach Gurmukhi and 
Hindi. 


In 1903-04 the expenditure on education was Rs. 10,159-1-6 and the 
number of pupils, who in 15gt had amounted to 396, was 635. 


Section J.—Medical. 


Formerly the State possessed no hospitals, but State Agtims were 
entertained and they used to treat the sick, medicines being given 
gratis from the State dassi-khdna, ifthey were not obtainable Pon the 
Fazirs. In Sambat 1937 Yiimdai dispensaries were established at the 
capita) and the pope apes of each aisdémar, each having a Aaéim, an 
atidr or compounder and a jarrah or blood-letter. Medicines were given free, 
and patients were sometimes given food also. 


Phil In 1947 Sambat (1890 A.D.) English dispen- 
Dhanaula. saries were established at Nabha and at each 
Lohat Badl. nrsdmaf. A few years later onc was estab- 
iol lished at each ‘Adama, so that there are now in 
Kanti. all 8 outlying fons Sean at the places noted 
Kanina. inthe margin. To each of them a hospital 


assistant and compounder are attached. The hospital at the capital is 
called the Lansdowne Hospital as it was built to commemorate the visit 
of Lord Lansdowne, the first Viceroy who visited the State. The building 
comprises a central hall, with two wings,—one for males, the other 
for females. Its staff consists of a superintendent, a hospital assistant, 
a compounder, a dresser and menial establishment. In-patients are dieted 
ratis. There is also a military hospital in the cantonment at Nabha 
in charge of an assistant surgeon, with a hespital assistant, a com 
pounder and menial staff. All these institutions are under the control 
of the Chief Medical Officer at Nabha. 
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CHAP. JI], 5. A vaccination staff, consising of a Superintendent, with one vaccinator 
ae or each ¢hdna, was first appointed in Sambat 1939 (1882 A.D.). Small-pox 
Aoministra. has been much diminished, but still afflicts the By oe in misdmats Phi 
| and Amloh, though it is not very fatal in its effects owing to the general 
Mepicat, healthiness of those tracts. 
Vaccination, . 


CHAPTER IV.—PLACES OF INTEREST. 
=> 
AMLOH. 


_Amloh is hardly more than a village, but is the head-quarters of the CHAP. IV. 
Amloh aizdmat and tahs{l., Popalation (1901) 2,006. It lies in 30° 37"N- pyaces of 
and 76°:6’ E., 18 miles north of Nabha onthe road to Khanna. which is Interest, 
5 miles to its north. It comprises a daadr which lies on either side of the amiop, 
road, and a mud fort in which are the srsdmat offices. The town is | 
entered from the south by the paééé Bhadulthuha Gate. Close to the fort 
lies the old dasdy, with some old-fashioned buildings, and in front of it is a 
garden. Amiloh is an old place founded in 1763 (Bikramf) after the fall of 
Sirhind. At first a mere village, it became the head-quarters of the 
nizdmat and owes such importance as it has to this fact. [It has no 
important trade, but lately the manufacture of iron safes and stools has 
been carried on with success, and these articles form the chief exported 
commodities, There is a sardi, with a school and a post office. 


BAWAL. 


Biwal, the head-quarters of the Bawal n‘sdémaé and tahsfl, lie south 
of Nabha in 28°4’ N. and 76°36’ E, on the R&jpdtana-Malwa line, Popula- 
tion (tg01) 5.739. It contains a stone fort, in which some State troops are 
quartered. Close to the fort is the Hasanpur mafal/a. The outer part 
of the fort is used for the »fzdmaf office and treasury, and the police 
station and jail are close by. A street runs from the Bir Jhabua to 
the fort, and inside the town this street has pafidé shops on each side. It 
leads on up to the Katra éasdr, a square surrounded by patéd shops. 
Thence a street leads to the Moti jhil, passing through an old dasdr with 
deserted shops. West of the Katra is a eebystge which a metalled 
road leads to the railway station. Outside this gate is a pakid sardi, 
with a State garden. Bawal is a town of an ancient type. Founded 
in 1205 Bikrami by Rao Sainsmal, a Chauhin Rajpit of Mandhan, now a 
village in Alwar, it was named by him after Bawiilia, the gof of his 
parohit ; Bhuja, his descendant, greatly enlarged it, and it came to be 
known as Bhuja ki Bawal, The Gujars of the town claim descent from 
Bhuja. Eventually it fell into the possession of the Nawdbs of Jhajjar and 
thence passed into that of Nibha. Under the Rajasof Nabha the town 
has been extended, The Katra dasdr was built in t917 Bikrami, and the 
fort, which is still unfinished, was founded in 1932. Other buildings, 
with the garden and sardi tank before mentioned, have all been built 
under the Nabha régime. It contains, however, a mosque built in 968 
H. in the reign of Akbar, and still in good repair; also the tombs of 
Hazrat Yusuf Shahid and Mién Ahmad Shah, Darvesh. The céalia of 
the Khwaja Main-ud-din Sahib commemorates 4a visit of Hazrat Muain-ud- 
din, Chishti of Ajmer, and a fair is held here on the 2oth of Jamadi-us- 
sini. The trade of the town suffers from competition from Rewari, 
but is increasing, Grain is exported, but the only other produce consists 
of plums (er) grown on grafted (fatwandt) trees. 

DHANAULA, 


Dhanaula town, the head-quarters of the Phdl mrsantat and tahsil lies 
40 miles west of Nabha, in go17° N. and 75°55 E. Population (tgor) 
7,443. Itis divided into several agwdrs and contains a masonry fort, 
with four towers, The /Vdsim's court is held in a building erected over 
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its front gates. It contains a broad court-yard, on one side of which are 
the female apartments, East of tha fort lies the Qillawala Gate, whence 
run two paved streets, one to the Hadyaiawiala, the other to the Hathiwala 
Gate. On either side of these streets are shops. Just inside the Hathf- 
wila Gate are a pakkd sardi, post office, dispensary and police station. 
Outside it isa garden containing a tank and other buildings. Outside 
the town lies the agriculturists’ quarter, divided into the Jaidan, Manan, 
Jhajrian, Bangkhar Musulmin and Binehgar Jatdn agwdirs. The towa 
was founded by Sardir Gurdit Singh in 1775 Bikrami, and was the 
capital of the State until Nabha was founded by Raja Hamir Singh, 
Jatt. 

Jaitu, in the Phal misiémat, lies 40 miles ¢ast of P:rozepore, in 
30°26" N. and 74°56’ E., and has a station on the North-Western Seek d 
line. It was founded by Jaitu, a Jat of the Sidha fot, to which its land- 
owners belong. The place is intersected by a road, on either side of which 
are shops, but it owes its importance to its grain market, which lies half a 


mile from the village, and to the cattle fair held in the month of Phagan, ~ 


Outside the market is a steam oil-mill, Outside the town is a fort, in 
which is a police station, and close to it a purdwdra of the roth Sikh 
Guru. Two milests the north is the spot where Gury Govind Singh 
practised archery and which is still reverenced. 


NaspHa Town. 


The town of Nabha lies on the Rajpura Bhatinda Railway, 22 miles 
west of Rajpura, It is surrounded by a mud wall 8 feet broad and 13 
feet high. It has 6 gates, Patialawala, Aloharanwiala, Doladdiwila, Bauran- 
wala, Mahinswala and Jatanwala named after the adjacent villages. The 
Rijpura-Bhatinda Railway passes by the town, the station being outside 
the Jatanwala Gate. The Bauranwala Gate also communicates with the 
Station. The grain market in the town is hear the Baurinwdla Gate and 
the cantonment near the Doladdi Gate. Round it and at a short distance 
from the wall runs the choékar road, metalled with stone, with a circum- 
ference of almost four miles. There are four State gardens in Nabha. 
One garden inside the town by the Patialawdla Gate is cailed Sham Bagh 
and two outside it are called the Pukhta Bagh and Mubarak Bagh. ‘the 
fourth garden behind the cantonment is called Kothi Bagh. The Nabha 
rdj6dha, which irrigates all these gardens, winds round the town. Four 
of the gates are provided with tanks for the convenience of travellers. 
The town has four sardis besides a fathé sardé near the railway station. 
One street in the town leads te the Mahinswala and Doladdi Gates. This 
1s crossed in the centre by another street which leads to the Patidlawila 
Gate. On either side of it is a Pakka basdr with shops of all kinds. At 
the cross-roads is a square with shops on each side, called the Chauk 
éazir frequented by vegetable and Sweetmeat-sellers, This is the 
busiest part of the town. The road which leads from the Baurdowdla 
to the Mahinswala Gate also has shops on either side, The basdr from 
the chauk to Patidlawala Gate is a handsome and flourishing one. The 
atreets and lanes of the town are clean. The roads and water drains are 
pakka. Ekkds and carts can easily pass through the main streets. In the 
rainy season water collects in the neighbouring depressions, in spite of great 
efforts to preventit. The low. und of the Paundusar inside the town near 
the Patidlawala Gate, where a arge Sagat of rain water used to collect, 
has been filled up at great cost. Drin ing wells are numerous‘and the water 
is pure. In the heart of the town is the fort witha patkd rampart all round 
and four towers, one on each side, lnside, one part is occupied by the 
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Mahalat Mubérak (Réija’s zeména). On the other side is the Deorf (court. CHAP. IV: 


vard) KAds and Diwdn-;.'4 m, all the offices of the capital and a small garden, P} 


behind which is the State stable. Near the gate of the fort is the police inte 


Station. In the Sham Hagh are the marble tombs of former Réjés. Immedi- 


ately behind the fort is the school, which ho 4 spacious hall with roomis 6g “""4 Town, 


either side. Next to it is a park, with office of the Bakshi Khina, The 
Upper rooms of Rashes hi Khina acgommodate guests trom other States, 

he Lansdowne hospital and post office are near the Baurénwdla Gate, 
The buildings worth mention outside the town are near the Patidlawdla 
Gate. The Pukhta Bagh is surrounded by a pakéé wall within which 
are the State gardens and the palaces of the Raja and the Tikka Sahib, 
with a separate building for the ladies of their families, His Highness’ 
court is also held here, The Mubarak Bagh is close by. In it is a 
Spacious building, called « Elgin House,” reserved for the accommodation 
of distinguished visitors, 


PHUL, 


The town of Phil, the head-quarters of the Phal wizémdt and tahsfl’ 
lies § miles north of Mahraj in 30°20’ N. and 75-9 E. Population (Igor) 
4:904. It is r¢ larly built and divided into § apwdrs. Its wall ig 
octagonal, studded with passé gateways, and encloges a masonry fort, 
The origi nal buildings of Chand hei Phil, with their hearths, still exist in 
the fort. In the centre, besides the female apartmeots, is a building 


called Kathi ' dm. Facing the fort is the dispensary ina square which is 
Surrounded by shops, The town has a local reputation for making opium 
of the best quality, It contains a Munsiff's court. Outside it isatank. The 
Sain market is at RA&mpur station, 3 miles from Phil itself, on the Raj pura- 
Bhatinda line, which is connected with Pha] by a metalled road. Phdl 
was founded by Chamdhri Phil in 1770 Bikrami and then passed into the 
Possession of Tilok Singh. There is a vernacular middle school ‘in Pha! 
and an anglo-vernacular middle school at Chotifn some two miles from 
Phil itself, The town has also a garden, Outside the town is the tomb 
OF samiddh of Chaudiri Phil. 
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